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CHAPTEK I 

THE IMPERIAL FORA. 

Owixo to situation, and tlie many important Ituildings 
whivh surrounded it, it wa.s impos.sidle to enlarge the Forum 
lioiioinuiu .so us in any way tv) keep up ivitli the rapid growth 
of the pojmlatioii of Pome, and the increase of business both 
legal and commercial. Hence it happened that towards the 
eml of the Pepitblic the space provided in the old Forum was ir.'iOMr 
Very imtdeiiuate to the needs of the people. 

In order, therefi.ire, to meet the necessity for new law 
courts, exchanges, atid other reipiirements of law and com- 
merce. one Forum after aiuither w.is planned and constructed 
by the Em[ieror' of Pome. 

The F'ruiii luoinuuin was further relieved from one of its o, of/, ..f 

*}i- fr/'t'.'h 

early u.'e-', th.it of .i [il.ice of .sconic spectacles and gladiatorial 
tights, by tiie coii-trnction of a number of theatres, amphi- 
theatres. .ind other pl.ices of amusement, allowing of theatrical 
represent.'itioii^ and ^cent's of butchery on a much larger scale, 
and got up with far greater .sjileudour than was possible in 
the narrow litnits of the area of the Fnruoi, with its shaky 
rows <.if temporary wooden platforms and .-^eats. 

' Tile lume F •rnot lloui" ii ii,,i . implying tlie oLt Forum, eonriiuied in 
Hdp t'Vfii will'll ilit-iv wATp bcvti.il uUiur I\ir / m liomo. The old one was 
alwMvs •* rlif Fmuui, r.r* , it aKo known in iatt- times as 

the Foi'UiP M'hi’FFiu tlinue:h not e'[uul in si/e to Trajan's Foram. 
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FoRtTM Julium.^ 

The first of these additional Fora ^vas that ■which ■was 
begun and in part completed bj Julius Caesar, from whom it 
was called the Fonm Julium. Its central area was partly 
occupied by a magnificent Temple to Venus Geriitrk’, the 
mythical ancestress of the Julian Gens. This temple was 
vowed by Julius Caesar at the battle of Pharsalia, in 48 B.C., 
and the work was begun in the follo^ving year. The site 
chosen was a very crowded one, and the houses on it very 
valuable, owing to their neighbourhood to the great centre of 
Roman political and commercial life. Thus, in spite of the 
enormous sum spent in buying the ground, no less than 100 
million sesterces,- the site is said to have been somewhat 
cramped on account of the great expense of buying the private 
property at that place ; see Suet. J. Cues. 26 ; Cic. Ej). ad 
Aft. iv. 16 ; and Pliny, Hist Kat xxxvi. 103. 

The central Temple of Venus Genitrb: was completed with 
wonderful rapidity, and consecrated at the time of Caesar’s 
triumphal entry into Rome in 46 b.C., though the bronze 
statue of Venus in its Celia was not complete ; this was the 
work of the Greek Arcesilaus ; Dion Cass, xliii. 22 ; Plut. 
Caes. 60 ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 156. Pliny here tells 
us that Arcesilaus’ model {piroptlama) for the bronze of Venus 
Genitrix was placed temporarily in the Celia before the 
actual statue was finished. 

"We probably possess a copy of the Venus Genitrb: of Ar- 
cesilaus in the well - kno^wn marble statue of Venus in the 
Vatican. The figure is fully draped, but with thin, closely 
clinging folds, which do little to conceal the form. In her 
left hand Venus holds an apple, in the right hand, uplifted, 
she holds a corner of her stola. This statue is shown on the 

1 The Forum Julium and the other Imperial Fora are shown on the 
Plate opposite page 1. 

- About a million sterling in modern value. 
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reverse of a denarius of Sabina, with the legend VENERI 
GENETEICI. 

The Temple nf Venus Genitrkc is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 
3) as an example of pycnostyle (close) intercolumniation, like 



Fig. 49. 

Plan of Fora of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva. 

that built in honour of Divus Julius. It contained many 
works of art and other rich treasures ; a breastplate covered Treasures 

, . and works 

■with pearls from Britain, Pliny, Hist. Sat. ix. 116 ; and six of art. 

dactijUothecae, cabinets of rings set with engraved gems, ib. 
xxxvii. 11. 
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I f iiUl'il,''. 


Pliny (ib. vii. 126 and xxxv. 25 and 136) records that 
Julius Caesar bought for flO talents two pictures of Jledea and 
Ajax by Timomaclius, and placed them in the Temide of 
Venus Genitrix ; see also Cic. In Vti'mii, II. iv. 60. In the 
same temple Augustus dedicated the celebiated picture of 
Venus Anadyomene by’ Apelles, the lower part of which 
was injured by age : no living painter was skilfid enough to 
restore it ; see Pliny, Hit. Xat. xxxv. 26. 

In front of the temple stood an ecpiestrlan statue of Julius 
Caesar, mounted on his favourite charger, which had strangely 
formed hoofs; see Pliny, Hist. Xat. viii. 155; and Suet. J. 
Caes. 61. This statue was of gilt bronze ; Stat. Silv. I. i. 
84. 

That the Forum itself, that is, probablyy jthe rows of arches 
and columns which surrounded the area, was not finished 
during Caesar’s life is shown by the passage from the Ancy- 
rean inscription, quoted iu vol. i. p. 385, where its conqfietion 
by Augustus is recorded. 

The Fonirn Jaluiui was specially intended for legal business, 
and the few exi.sting vaulted chambers, with which at least 
one side of the area was lined, were 2 .>robably offices for scribes 
and advocates. The scanty existing remains of these which 
are now visible are to be seen in a small court which opens 
out of the west side of the J ia Marmorelle, house Xo. 29, an 
alleys which issue.s nearly opposite the Jlamertine prison. 

Kemains of five arches exist above ground, each openina’ 
into a vaulted chamber, which is now mostly buried below the 
level of the ground ; one or two of the.se have been excavated 
and can be explored. They arc built of massive tufa blocks, 
with vaults of tufa concrete. On the out.side there are a 
number of holes by which marble linings were attached over 
the whole wall and arches. Each archway is double, having 
a slightly cambered flat arch, and over it a semicircular “re- 
lieving arch.” The springers and keystone of the flat arches 
are of travertine; the rest is of hard tufa, an interesting 
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example of the Eoman use of mixed hard and soft materials, 
see fig. 50., 

From below the old level of these rooms there are Cloaate 
large enough to walk through, which run towards the 
“ Mamertine prison,'' and then on into the great Cloiirae} The 
large arches by which this row of rooms opened into the Forum 



Part of the exFtiug wall rouiul the Forum Julimn. 

The keystones and sprin,ger3 of the flat ai\hes are travertine, the rest tufa. 

Juliinn were probably once fitted with wooden doors and 
shutters, like those in the Forum of Trajan, see vol. ii. px 33. 

Palladio (J/rhUetiiirii, iv. cap. 31) gives a complete set of 
drawings of a very handsome temple, conjecturally restored 
by him on the evidence of a number of marble architectural 
fragments which were in his time fouml near this place, between 

^ There is not the slightest ground for Mr. J. H. Parker’s notion that 
these chambers were part of the “ Mamenine prison.” They are at a 
considerable distance from it, and have no coiiuection with it e.xcept 
through drains. They are iiiauifestly a row of shop.s or offices ; each has 
a large open archway for the sake of publicity, and nothing less like the 
rooms of a prison can possibly be imagined. 


Cloacae. 


Palladio's 

Urau'injs. 
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the Via del Marfm'io and the Forum of Augustus. The marble 
frieze was enriched with reliefs of dolphins and tridents, very 
like those on part of the Thermae of Agiujijia, behind the Pan- 
theon, on account of which Palladio calls it a “ Temple of 
Neptune."’ The plan of this building, according to Palladio, 
was a peripteral, octasiyle, pycnostyle temple of the Corinthian 
order ; and these facts, together with the position in which its 
remains were found, leave little doubt that it was the Temple 
of Venus Genitrix in the centre of the Forum JuUum. 

Its details, as shown by Palladio, appear to be exceptionally 
rich and well designed. The entablature is elaborately de- 
corated with sculptured ornaments, and the lacunaria of the 
marble ceiling over the peristyle are most sumptuously orna- 
mented with enriched mouldings and floral reliefs at the 
bottom of each “ coffer.” The whole building is evidently the 
work of a Greek architect, possibly the same Arcesilaus who 
executed in bronze the ailtus statue of Venus Genitrix which 
stood in the Celia. 

Forum of Augustus. 

The Forum built by Augustus, with its central Temple to 
Mars Ultor, was on the north-east side of the Forvm JuUum ; 
in size it was about equal to the Forum Fomanim. The temple 
and its surrounding area, enclosed with walls of immense 
height, were built in fulfilment of a vow made by Augustus in 
42 E.C., before the battle of Philippi, which avenged the 
death of his adoptive father Julius ; hence the dedication to 
Mars the Avenger; see Suet. Aug. 29, and Ovid, Fast. v. 
569. The Ancyrean inscription records in • privato • solo 
[EMPJtO • MARTIS • YLTORIS • TEMPLVM • FORVMQYE • AVGYSTYM 
EX • [MANVJbIIS • FECI. 

The Temple of Mars was dedicated in 2 B.c. (Veil. Paterc. 
ii. 100, 2); the surrounding Forum, like that of Julius, was 
mostly given up to legal business, and contained an important 
tribunal in which Augustus himself sometimes sat to hear causes ; 
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Dion Cass. Ixviii. 10.^ The plan of this Forum is rectangular 
(see vol. ii. p. 3), -with two large curved projections ; its wall 
was nearly 100 feet high, and the lower stages were wholly 
covered inside with marble linings. - 

A series of niches in the circuit wall, in several tiers, one 
above the other, contained an immense number of statues. 
One great series represented all the chief military leaders of 
the Romans, beginning with Aeneas and Romulus, down to 
the time of Augustus himself ; a series specially intended to 
honour those Romans who had built up, extended, and con- 
solidated the great Empire of Rome. 

Pliny mentions a number of antique works of art, which 
were collected in this Forum; in the Temple of Mars Ultor, two 
of the four statues which once had supported Alexander the 
Great’s tent, the other two being in the Begia ; see Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 48. An ivory statue of Apollo, ib. vii. 183; some elabor- 
ately worked iron cups (sci/phi), xxxiv. 141 ; two pictures re- 
presenting IFar and the Triumph of Alexander, with Alexander 
in a chariot accompanied by Victory and Castor and Pollux, 
both painted by Apelles, xxxv. 93. 

Augustus, in the Anc 3 'rean Inscription, mentions a quad- 
riga which he dedicated in his Forum ; see Mommsen, Ees 
Gestae, 1883, p. 113. 

The Temple of Mars Ultor was specially appointed by 
Augustus as the place where the Senate were to meet to 
deliberate on the question, when it arose, of granting the 
honours of a triumph, in order that the crowd of statues of 

^ The dedication of the Temple of 2t[ars Ultor was celebrated with vari- 
ous dramatic and other representations, including a Naumachia with thirty 
ships, the combatants being dressed to represent the Athenians and Per- 
sians at the battle of Salamis. 

- DraAvings of the Forum of Augustus and its Temple of Mars, includ- 
ing plans, elevations, and sections, are given by Palladio, Arch. iv. cap. t ; 
and still better in the earlier work of Labacco, Libro appartenente a 
V arckitettura, 1557, Plates 9 to 15. 
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victorious Eoman generals might warn them not to be too 
lavish of the honour. Triumphant generals were to deposit 
here any standards that had been recovered from an enemy, 
and to dedicate their wreaths or crowns. In the Temi^le of 
Mars the toga virilis was to be assumed by the sons of succeed- 
ing emperors ; and a solemn farewell sacrifice was to be made 
to Mars Ultor by newly appointed governors of provinces, 
before setting out for their seat of office. 

Like many other Eoman temples, the Temple of Mars con- 
tained a treasury; see Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 261, where a robbery 
of the treasury seems to be referred to. 

A road passed on each side of the Temple of Mars towards 
the Forum Romamm, and across these roads Tiberius erected 
triumphal arches in honour of the German victories of 
Germanicus and Drusus; Tac. Ann. ii. 64. 

Existing Remains of the Forum of Augustus ; see fig. 49 in 
vol. ii. p. 3. The existing remains of the great circuit wall 
of this Forum are among the most stately of the ruins of 
classical Eome, and are specially worthy of careful examination, 
as one of the finest existing examples of massive Eoman 
masonry of the best period. The best view of this wall is to 
be had from the Salita del Grillo on the slope of the Quirinal 
near the foot of the Marchione Tower. 

This enormous wall, about 86 feet high,^ is divided into three 
stages by two simple string-courses of travertine. The utter 
absence of any ornament or even moulding on the outside of 
this great mass of masonry gives it an effect of much simple 
grandeur. It is built of pegjerino, in large blocks, roughly 2 
Eoman feet thick by 2 wide across the ends, and varying from 
5 to nearly 7 feet in length. 

The upper story is built of a softer greenish sort of peperino 
{Lapis Albamis), which has weathered badly; and the lower 

^ That is, measuring from the present ground level, but about 23 feet 
of the base of the wall are buried below the modern street, as has been 
shown by the excavation recently made in the interior of the Forum. 
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parts of the very hard grey peperino (Lajj'ts Gahinus), which is 
now as fresh in surface as ever. The stones are left rough and 
bossy on the face, and are “ draughted ” with a smoothly 
worked band round the joints. Xo mortar is used, but the 
usual dovetail clamps fasten each block to the next ; see 
Vitr. i. 5. 3. Flaminio Yacca, writing in the sixteenth century, 
records that when part of this wall was pulled down the 
wooden clamps were found in a perfect .state of preservation, 
thouo’h no one could tell what wood thev were made of. 

O «- 

Four well-jointed arched doorways are visible, though 
buried in the modern street nearly to the springing of each 
arch. A fifth archway has been destroyed by a modern door 
into the Church of the Annunziata, which is built on the site 
of the Temple of 2Iurs Ultor. 

Fig. 49 shows the plan ot the Forum of Augustus ; the 
black indicates what still exists. The arched doorways above 
mentioned are shown on the plan by the words '■ Tor de’ Conti.’’ 
The plan of the portions of the temple and Forum which are 
now missing is taken from a drawing made about 1555 b}' 
Labacco ; see note in vol. ii. p. 7. 

At the east angle of the Forum the symmetry of the plan 
is spoilt by a piece of it being, as it were, cut off in a sloping 
direction. There must have been at this jjoint a building 
which for some reason could not be pulled down and built 
over, as the circuit wall here makes a strange bend, and is 
built slightly curved inwards. Suetonius says, Aug. 56, Forum 
angustius fecit, non ausus e.ctorqiiere possessoribus doino-s. 

At this point, close by the Temple vj Jlan, an important 
thoroughfare entered the Forum in a slightly diagonal direction 
under a fine archway, which still exists, spanning the modern 
street Fia Bonella, under the name of the Area de’ Pantani} 
Its vousroirs are of immense blocks of travertine, tailing in with 
the peperino courses of the wall. 

^ This arcli is called dc’ Paatani, because in the mediaeval period the 
ground was marshy at this point. 
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This fine archway is shown at fig. 2, in vol. i. p. 43, as 
a characteristic specimen of Eoman masonry of the Augustan 
Age. Great labour and much extra material have been expended 
in making parts of the vmissoirs of the arch bond in with the 
level courses of the masonry of the adjoining walk 

A great part of the wall, over the arch, was stolen in the 
Middle Ages for building materials,^ together with all the rest 
of the peribolus, with the exception of this one end, and a bit 
of the south-west side adjoining. 

The interior of the Forum of Augustus must have been a 
most striking contrast to the aspect of the outside. There, 
instead of roughly hewn blocks of dark grey peperino, all was 
lined \vith polished marble of dazzling whiteness, or with opus 
albariura decorated with brilhant painting, varied wth columns 
of pavonazetto, gudlo, and other foreign marbles of rich colour 
and markings. 

On the top of the circuit wall, projecting on the inside of 
the Forum, there is a massive and effective travertine cornice, 
4 feet deep, with large simple consoles ; the upper part of the 
peperino wall, on the inside, appears to have been covered with 
hard white stucco, while the lower was cased with coloured 
marbles and rows of monolithic columns. 

Close by the Arco de’ Pantani there are marks, on the 
inside of the Forum wall, of a \oitj poriicus with gabled roof, 
which abutted against it ; holes for the wooden beams of this 
roof are cut in the peperino wall. This portions, supported on 
long rows of columns, was carried round three sides of the 
enclosing wall of the Forum ; see plan on p. 3. 

Next to this comes the wall of the great hemicycle which 

^ A simple but stately late sixteenth -century palace adjoined the 
remains of this great wall, a little farther to the south-east. Its facade 
was built wholly of blocks of pe;perino taken from the Forum of Augustus. 
In 1884 this palace, in its turn, was destroyed, and replaced by a “jerry 
buihling ” covered with stucco, such as are now springing up by hundreds 
in Rome. 
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backed up against the Forum of Xerva ; a great part of it with 
its rows of niches for statues still exists in a good state of 
preservation ; each niche was flanked by a great monolithic 
column of coloured marble, supporting an entablature of solid 
blocks of white marble. The rest of the surface of the wall 
was covered with lining slabs of various coloured marbles. 
Considerable remains of these magnificent decorations were 
discovered in 1SS8, when excavations were being carried on 
within this hemic 3 ’cle. The paving of the Forum was found to 
be about 23 feet below the modern street : it was formed of the 
most costly materials, green and red porphyries, with Numidian 
and other coloured marbles and white marble arranged in 
large slabs so as to form simple geometrical patterns, but most 
magnificent in effect from the variety of the materials used. 

Close by the Arco dei Pantani a considerable area of this 
pavement is now exposed to ^iew. At this point, too, the 
stately circuit wall of the Forum can be seen to its full height 
of about 110 feet, so that it is now possible to judge how 
magnificent was the effect of the interior of the Forum of 
Augustus when it was complete. 

Among the inscriptions recently found here the most in- 
teresting is the following : IMP • C-VES-iRi • AVGVSTO • P • P 
HISPAXIA ■ VLTERIOR • BAETICA • QVOD • BEXEFICIO • EIVS • ET 
PERPETVA • CVRA ■ PROVINCTA • PACATA • EST • • ■ AVRI • P • C. 
The Comm. Lanciani explains the latter part of this inscription 
as meaning that some object of gold, probably a vase, weighing 
100 pounds, stood on the pede.stal on which the inscription is 
cut. During recent excavation in the Forum of Augustus a 
great many valuable fragments of sculpture were found ; see 
Bull. Com. Arch. 1890, p. 251. 

Temple of Mars Ultor. The small part that still remains of 
the Temple of Mars UUor gives some notion of what its complete 
beauty must have been. Three Corinthian columns are still 
standing, and a jiilaster fitted agaimst the peperino circuit wall, 
all of Luna marble, and of the finest workmanship. Over 
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these columns the architrave still remains, and the coffered 
marble ceiling of the jyeristijle is here veil preserved, vith its 
richly moulded sunk coffers ilacumr'w) and central rosette in 
each. 

The Celia vail is of peperino lined vith thin slabs of Greek 
marble, vith intermediate bands of solid marble blocks, tailing 
into the vail. The plinth is richly moulded, and the lover 
part of the Celia has a tall dado, vith grooves sunk into the 
marble like sham joints, a device very successfully employed 
by the Eomans to give increased appearance of size to their 
buildings. ^ 

The greater part of the existing vail on this side of the 
street and the site of the Temple of2Iar>> cannot nov be exam- 
ined inside, oving to a nunnery being built against it, on the 
site of the Temple of Mars ; it is therefore difficult to gain ad- 
mittance to this part. 

In the sixteenth century this Forum vas very much more 
complete than it is nov ; drawings of its plan and section, vith 
details of the temple, are published in Palladio’s Arckitettum, 
1570, lib. iv. cap. 7, as is mentioned above; and by Gamucci, 
Ard. cli Boma. These show the Temple of Mars as being 
odasfyle, vith nine columns and a pilaster on the sides ; - the 
end of the Cellct is apsidal, like the Temple of Venus and 
Eome, and several others.® 

^ Jtothing dwarfs a building more than its being faced with veiy large 
blocks, so additional false joints were added in order to restore its true 
■scale. This is skilfully done in the fine travertine facing of the Tomb of 
Caecilia Metella, and in other buildings of a good period, such as tlie cir- 
cular Temple in the Fomm Boarium. 

" The shortness of Koman temples in proportion to their width is one 
of the chief points in which they differed from those of pure Greek style ; 
peripteral Hellenic temples had, as a rule, at least twice as many columns 
on the flanks as at the end. 

® On tlie Forum of Augustus see Lanciani, E. Accademia dei Lincei, 
18S2-83, vol. xi. ; Jordan, Toporj. Stadt Eom, vol. i. part ii. pp. 128, 129 : 
and Borsari, E. Accad. Lincei, vol. xiii. ISSd. 
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Labacco, Ardiitdt. 1557, shoivs the rich internal columns 
of the cella ^rith very elaborate bases, resting on a low podium 
or dado like that in the Temple of Concord, on which statues 
were placed between each pair of columns. 

It should be observed that the common denarius of 
Augustus — with rec. a small circular temple with Corinthian 
columns and a domical roof ; lejead MART ■ VLT — refers to a 
smaller aedicida which Augustus built in honour of jNIars 
Ultor on the Capitoline Hill ; see Dion Cass, liv, S. 

Forum Pacts of Vespasian. 

The next in date was the Forma Fads, built to enclose the 
large and magnificent Ti-mple of Peace foun<led by Vespasian ; 
Martial, I. ii. S ; Suet. Vesp. 0. It was on the south-east of 
the Forum of Aug tistus, but did not quite join it; a wide street 
from the Suhiira to the Furum llunanum being left between 
them. This strip of ground afterwards became the Forum 
Traiisiforium or FallaAima of Xerva ; see fig. 19, in vol. ii. 
P. 3.^ 

Xothiug now remains of the Teai/de of Peace, mentioned by 
Pliny {Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 102) as being one of the four most 
magnificent buildings in Pome.'- 

The Ttinjoluiii Pads was dedicated by Vespasian in 75 A.D., 
having been begun four years liefore, immediately after the 
taking of Jerusalem ; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 15. Josephus {Bell. 
Jud. V. V. 5, and VII. vi. 5 to 7 ) gives a description of the 
splendours of the temple ; in it were dedicated spoils from the 
Jewisli Temple, including the gold candlestick, trum[)ets, and 
table of protJteds, which are represented in the relief on the 
Arch of Titus, which is described in voL ii. p. 304 ; cf. 
Herodian, i. 14 ; and Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. This temple con- 

^ Tile otlier liuillings Pliny names in this passage as being the most 
remarkable in Home for combined size and splendour aie the Circus 
Maxinius, the Basil ica AeniiUu, and the Forum of Augustus. 
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tained countless works of art and objects of archaeological 
interest, many of which are mentioned by Pliny. 

Among them was a painting of the hero lalysus,^ by Pro- 
togenes, said to have been his masterpiece, during the execution 
of which the artist, according to Pliny, lived on steeped beans 
alone, so that a constant sense of hunger might render his 
feeling for beauty more keen ; see Pint. Deiadr. 22. 

Other no less absurd stories are told by Pliny (Hist. Xat. 
XXXV. 102) about this wonderful picture, namely, that it was 
painted four coats thick in order to be more durable,- and that 
one of its chief beauties was the vivid representation of the 
froth on a dog’s mouth, accidentally produced by the painter 
throwing his sponge at it in despair of getting the right effect. 

The celebrated Colossus of the Nile iu the Vatican, sur- 
rounded by sixteen children, probably representing the greatest 
number of cubits that the river rises, is a fine and probably 
contemporary copy in marble of a groui^ in the TeurjAe <jf Peace 
sculptured in the hard iron-coloured Egyptian kisunites (basalt ) ; 
Pliny, Hist. Xat xxxvi. 58. The Vatican group was found in 
the time of Leo X. about 1516, on the site of the Berapeum, 
near the Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva. 

The Temple of Peace also contained a fine statue of the 
Argive Cheimon bj- Xaucj'des, a victorious Athlete, mentioned 
by Pausanias, vi. 9. 3 ; and a statue of Ganymede, which is 
named by Juvenal, Silt. ix. 22.® 

^ lalysus was a hero worshipped from very early times in tlie island 
of Rhodes, where he was said to have founded the city whiedi took its 
name from him. 

- This statement may perhaps be based on some record of Protogenes' 
careful method of preparing bis ground with many coats of priming. The 
white earth of Eretria in Euboea and another white earth from Egypt 
called paraetornium were commonly used by Creek painters for the 
“priming” of their panels or canvases ; see Pliny, Hist. Kat. x.vxiii. 9; 
and XXXV. 36-38. 

3 According to Procopius 'Bell. Goth. iv. 2i;, even in the sixth 
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A great part of the enormous collection of works of art, 
the spoils of Delphi and other Greek cities, which Nero placed 
in the state-rooms of his Golden House, were dedicated by 
Vespasian in and around the Temple of Peace ; see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxiv. 84. Among the large collection of pictures in the 
Temple of Peace, Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxv. 109) mentions one of 
Scylla by Nicomachus, and a noble painting of a Hero by 
Timanthes.^ Pliny specially praises a small panel painting 
b}' Timanthes in the Temptle of Peace, representing Cyclops 
asleep, and round him a number of Satyrs, some of them 
measuring the giant’s thumb with a thyrsus ; see Hist. Nat. 
xxxv. 74. 

A public library in this Forum is mentioned by A. Gellius, 
V. 21. 9 ; this appears to have been a meeting-place for literary 
discussions and criticism; see Treb. Pollio, Hist. Aurj. Tyr. 
Trig. 31. 

In the reign of Commodus, in 191 A.D., a fire broke out in 
the Temple of Peace, and swept across the Forum Eoinaniun to 
the Palatine ; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 24. 

Existing remains show that the Forian of Peace and the 
buildings it enclosed were restored soon after this, in the 
reign of Sept. Severus. 

E.vistiiig Piemcdns of the Forum Pods. The chief portion of 
the original building of Vespasian which now exists is part of 
the circuit wall of his Forum, a lofty and very massive wall of 
mixed blocks of peperino and tufa, left rough outside like those 
of the Forum of Augustus ; this is opposite the north-west end 
of Constantine’s Basilica ; see fig. 51, No. 1. In it is a fine 
square-headed doorway of travertine, with a flat arch, and a 

century, statues by Phidias, Lysippus, and llyroii existed in the Forum 
of Peace. 

1 The ancient Greek paintings which were brought to Rome were not 
all easel pictures ; even mural paintings on the fine hard marble-dust 
stucco were cut off their walls and fixed in woodeu frames so as to be 
portable ; see Pliiiy, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 154 and 173 ; and Vitr. li. 8. 9. 
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semicircular relieving arch over it ; tymparaan being filled 
in with blocks of tufa; see vol. i. p. 41. The arches and 
quoins of this doorway are built of large blocks of travertine, 
in courses of irregular thickness, with which the tufa courses 
are made to range, the pseudisodamon of Vitruvius. 



Fig. 51. 

Group of Buildings by the Forum Paois. 

1. Existing wall of jieperino and tufa, with travertine doonvay, shown in 

fig. 1, vol. i. p. 41. 

2. Walls and porch, destroyed by Urban VIII. 

•j. Brick-faced wall of the time of Severus, against which the marble plan 
of Rome was fixed. 

4. Apse built by Pope Felix IV., when he converted the Teuiplum Sacrae 

Urbis into the Cliurch of SS. Cosmo e Damiano. 

5. Temple of Romulus, built by liis father llaxentius, made by Felix IV. 

into the porch of Ids church. 

This entrance (now blocked up), which formerly led into 
one of the buildings of the Forum Pads, is approached by a 
side road, leading out of the Sacra Via, close by the Temple of 
Eomulus. This road was blocked up when Maxentius and 
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Constantine built their great Basilica, as is shown in the 
accomiianying jilan. 

The researches of Prof. Jordan and the Comm. Lanciani 
have shown that this massive doorway opened into what was 
probably the Tcinjjlmn Sijcroc Urhis, on the confines of 
Vespasian’s Forum, ^ a sort of Municipal Kecord office, which 
also contained a plan of the whole city of Rome, covering one 
of the walls, probablj' partly copied from the much earlier one 
made for Agrippa and jilaced about 7 B.C. on the walls of the 
Poiikus Pijlloe, so called from Polla, the sister of Agrippa, who 
built it. 

The original plan of Rome in this building, made by order 
of Vespasian, was probably destroyed during the fire of 
Commodus’ reign, which also ruined parts of the Teniphini 
Ui'his.- This building was restored by Beverus, not in npus 
quadnitiirn of stone as before, but with concrete faced with 
brick. The two end walls of this rebuilding still exist ; that 
which faces on the Suci-it Tin is visible above the later circirlar 
Ternple of PiOinahi^, with five large round-headed windows high 
up, near the pediment. 

In the sixteenth century much more than now exists re- 
mained of the original stone masonry of the Foruui Pious as 
built b}^ Vespasian. Parts now lost are shown by I)u Perac, 
T'ldhjj di Eoiiiu, 1.175, and in a MB. of Ligorio, rather earlier 
in date, which is in the Vatican library {Cod. Tl't. 3439). 

Sept. Beverus also replaced the Plnn of Pihot, which had 
perished or been greatly injured in the fire. 

^ See Joi'ilan, Topo'jr. FvOhiS'. Lanciani, Bl'U, Conim. Arch. Itoni. for 
1SS:2 ; Treueleiiiljurg, Ada. last. 1S72, p. ‘it) ; and De Russi, Ball. Arch. 
Crist. lSd7, p. 02. 

- It is possiblf? that parts of the niarhlc plua 'whicli btill exist date 
irom the time of Vespasian. The dra'wiiig on some of the fragments is 
much more caretully exocnted than that on other pieces, Moreover, 
slight diffeieiift'S in the scale of various parts suppoit the notion that tlip 
whole was not executed at the same time. 
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Sei'enis’ Marhlc Plan. On the other end Avail (at 3 on 
fig. .51) Avas fixetl the great plan, engraved on slabs of Avhite 
marble, of AA’hich many fragments noAv exist, and are preserved 
on the stairs of the Capitoline IMuseum.^ The pieces Aveie 
mostly found at the foot of this AA'all, and the stumps of the 
metal clamps by AA-hich they were attached to it still exist in the 
face of the AA’all, shoAving the size and number of the complete 
marble slabs, Avhich Avere fixed in nine tiers ; the slabs aA eraged 
about 5 feet high by 3 feet G inches Avide. 

The AA’hole have been published by Prof. Jordan, Forma 
Uiiis Pumue, Berlin, 1S75-S2, a very valuable Avork, Avhich 
also gives a plan of the building Avhere the plan Avas fixed, 
and a draAA’ing shoAving the position of the engraved .slabs 
upon the Avail. - 

The scale of the Jlarblc Plan is aboirt 1 to 300, but appears 
not to be Cjuite uniform ; the names of Hcverus and Cara- 
calla, folloAA'ed by the Avords aa’gu . shoAv that it Avas 
made during their lifetime, probably at the same time as 
the restoration of the birikling, about 200 .A.H. 

SeA’entj’-four of the 167 fragments found in the time of 
Pius IT. (1559-65) are noAv lo.st, but draAvings of them by 
Bellori are preserved in the Vatican (Coil. Vat. 3139). These 
draAA'ings have been copied in marble, and are let into the 
Avails of the Capitoline IMuseum, together Avith the genuine 
pieces. The copies, AA’hich aie distinguished by a star, are not 

1 The fragments AvLicli relate to the Furnni liuniana i/i are SjIioaau ou 
the Forum Finn. (Jne piece, that of part of the I'emplr of Co^tnr, Avith 
the stairs leading up to the Xucu Vin, Ava.-. not found Avhere the others 
Avere, and possibly belongs to another similar plan. An account of the 
original discovery of the pieces is given by \'acca, A\ritiug in 1594 ; 
printed in Xardiui, Foni. Anf. (ed. Kibbj’', 1S20, vol. iv. p. 5. 

yAii interesting monograph on the Mnrhh; Flan was puljlished in 
1891 at Bonn by Prof. Ant. Elter, hr forma Vrhls Fornax dU.xrtatiu. 

rile phrase nLu'juxtim liodtr or hijnLuiu^ iiudxr is oiiIa’ used in in- 
scriptions after the name of a living emperor. 
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all very accurate. A few additional fragments have been 
discovered during recent excavations. 


Though having no connection with the Fornm nf Pena, it 
may be well here to complete the description of this group 
of buildings. 

Tew/iluiii S'Jxroe Urhis um] Templiiin Hijnmh ; see fig. 51. i 
After the restoration by Severus, the Temphim Soavi Uiins 
appears to have been a large rectangular hall, with side walls 
of Vespasian’s massive stone masonry, and end walls rebuilt in 
brick-faced concrete. The whole interior was panelled in the 
usual way with polished Oriental marbles. On the side 
towards the inner area of the Forum Puns was a projection 
like a porch, remains of which existed in the sixteenth century, 
as is shown by Du Perac, Palladio, and others ; 2so. 2 on fig. 
51. 

At the end towards the Furum P'mmiium, the Emperor j 
Maxeutiu.s added a circular temple to his deified son Eomulus, 
who died in his infancy at the age of four. This temple has 
a door opening fioni the Sacra Via. flanked by two curved 
projections (like an apse) and on each side of these two 
cipollino columns, supjjorting a white marble entablature ; 
see 5 on fig. 61. The walls were faced with marble, but this 
lining and the columns on one side have Ijeen lemoved ; in 
other respects the building is in good preservation. 

The doorway is very handsome, being decorated with two 
red porphyry columns, supporting a very rich and beautiful 
carved entablature, taken from some earlier building : the 
surface enrichments on the mouldings of the cornice are 
remarkable for their beauty both of design and workmanship, 
though the whole i» rather overloaded with ornament. 

Bronze Door-. The double bronze doors, also taken from 
some earlier building, are very interesting as being important 
specimens of Eoman metal work of a good period. The hollow 
framing of the cal cue is cast in long lengths, with the usual 
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ajma recta moulding round the panels. A further enrichment 
— the hall and reel ornament — has been added to the mould- 
ing separately, and fixed very skilfull}' hy small dovetailed 
projections. The framing is also studded vith enriched 
bosses, now mostly missing. 

In design this fine piece of Roman bronze work closely 
resembles the doors of the Pantheon — the only other example 
in Rome of bronze doors still ia situ, and indeed the only ones 
that have alwa3’s been in use in their original jdace ; as the 
doors of the Terafle of Itomului were refixed at a higher level 
in the end of the sixteenth centuiy, and were onl}' replaced 
in their old position a few years ago.^ 

The dome of the Temple of Romvlvs is well preserved ; it 
had originally, like the Pantheon, an opening (Ivjpatthrum) in 
the centre, which is now covered by a seventeenth -centurj’ 
lantern. This temple is shown on a First Brass of iMaxentius, 
struck in memory of his infant son, with the legend — Ohr. DIVO 
EOMYLO ; Eer. aeternae • memoriae ; the building is shown 
with unusual accuracj’, and the existing bronze doors are clearly 
represented. The modern floor is far above the old pavement ; 
it was raised Avlien the whole church loeyond was remodelled 
in the debased stjde of the seventeenth centurj*. Like the 
other buildings of Maxentius, the Tciuple of Romulus was re- 
dedicated by Constantine, whose name, inscribed on the front, 
existed till the .sixteenth century ; see Ligorio’s MS. sup. cit. 

Felix IV., who was Pope from .o26 to 530, converted the 
Templuia Urhis and the adjoining Tcioplum Liri Romiili into a 

1 Other equally fine ancient bronze door«, tind of richer design, aie 
those at the end of the nave of the Lateral! Basilica ; see vol. i. p. 241 ; 
and one of the trvo bronze doors in the Lateran Baptistery, that given by 
Bishop Hilarus, appears to be ancient, but is of much later date and in- 
ferior workmanship ; according to tradition it was taken from the Baths 
of Caracalla. The bronze doors of the Temple of Eoniulu.s and other 
examples of a similar kind are illustrated in Imt. Cur. Arch.. 1S.54. 
p. lOS scq. 
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Church dedicated to SS. Cosmas and Damian, as is recorded 
by Anastasius Bibliothecarins, Vito S. Fdids IJ\ Hk (Felix) 

/(' it Bosiltcoui SS. C'osiioic ef Donuoiii . . . in I'lO xojo'o, ju.da 
Teiiijdinn Urlk liojno'-.” This the Pope did hybuililing a cross 
crall irith an apse at the north-east end of the TcirqiJirni Udos, 

Avhile the circular Tenqih- of Bomidiis was converted into a sort 
of ante-church or porch, see fig. 51. 

The mosaics tvith vhich Felix IV. decorated the apse are Mo<nic.< 
perhaps the best preserved early Christian mosaics in Pome. 

In the sixth century the walls of the Iriujjlt'ni Z~rli$ appear 
still to have been lined inside with the poli.shed marbles of 
Severus’ restoration, and these were made use of in the Pope's 
Church, but unhappily the whole interior, except the mosaics 
of the apse, has been completely modernised in the seven- 
teenth century, 

Fora'M OF Xerva. 


The narrow strip which remained between the Foi'ain Focis 
of Vespasian and the Funim of An ipj it was soon occupied by 
another Forum begun by Domitian, and completed liy Xerva : 
Suet. Doiii. 5 ; Mart. Ef. I. ii. 8. It contained a Temple to 
INIinerva (Pallas), and hence was .sometimes called the Furnm 
Fallodiuin. 


Forum 

yericw. 


A third name for it was the Foi-nni TroiioErhini, on account 
of its being an imjjortant thoroughfare from the Corii'oe and 
the Snlnrn to the Fonuii lojiiouiuin ; see fig. 49, vol. ii. p. .3. 

The Tcinph: of Miiiirni and the Fornin Polhnliiiiii were 
dedicated by Xerva in 97 -A.D. ; but few references to either 
occur in classical writings. The temple appears to have had 
a licxuitiili, pmfyh’ portico, as there was not width in the 
narrow space occupied by this Forum to allow of a piriitijle. 
It had an apsidal-ended CAIo like that of the Trmiih; of 2Iuoi 
Ultor. A small piece of this apse, where it adjoins the out- 
side of the wall of the Forir,ii of .lnrp/<fus, is the only part of 
this temple that still exists. It is built of similar massive 


T' iiilJi. 
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blocks of peperino, and the whole Forum was surrounded 
with a lofty wall, marble-lined on the inside. 

A great part of the Ttuqjh- of Miiarca existed as late as the 
reign of Pope Paul V., who ruthles.sly destroyed it in 160G, 
in order to use its materials, marble columns and linings, in 
the construction of the new Chapel of S. Paul in the Basilica 
of S. Maria Maggiore. 

Du Perac in his Ve-iiiiyj, and Palladio, A/'cIi. iv. cap. S, show 
this temple and the Forum a.s they were in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Four tine Muted Corinthian columns of the 
front were standing, and part of the pediment, with an inscrip- 
tion, which (when complete) probably ran thus — niP • xerva 
CAESAR • AV[G • GERM • ] POXT - ilAX • TRIE • PuTEST ■ III • IXP 
II ■ [cos • II • P • P • AEDE.M • lIlJxERVAE • FECIT. 

In the end wall of the Forum there was an archway, now 
destroyed, which was similar to the '■ Jixv ch’ Piiiiiniii” oi 
Augustus’ Forum. One part, however, of the circuit wall of 
Xerva’s Forum still exists to its full height, nearly 100 feet ; 
this is the piece that adjoins the Fornni of with 

which it is built to correspond in height and appearance ; see 
above, vol. ii. p. 8. On the side opposite the temple, another 
lower piece of the circuit wall e.xists, with its sumptuous 
architectural decorations, showing the great splendour with 
which the whole interior of the Forum was once lined. 

Two Corinthian columns of Greek marble still exist, now 
buried to about half their height ; they stand free from the 
wall, the entablature on which projects and returns round 
them.'- Above thi.s heavy entablature is a lofty attic with 
plinth and cornice of its own, and in the centre of the inter- 
columnar space is a good relief of Minerva, with helmet, aegis, 
spear, and shield, about life size. The attic also projects over 
the columns, following the return of the main cornice, and 

^ Breaking an entablature into jM-ojections over columns is a peuuliaiity 
of the somewliat debased taste of Roman architects, and never occurs in 
good Greek work. 
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these upper projections evidently formed pedestals for colossal 
statues. 

A complete series of columns and entablature like those R"v ; «/ 
described once decorated the whole internal length of the 
side walls of the Firruin XtiTur, as is indicated in fig. 49, vol. 
ii. p. 3. 

The massive peperino wall of the Forum once rose high 
above these architectural decorations, but its upper part was 
probably not lined with marble, as the lower part was. The 
facing slabs under the entablature are now stripped oft’, leav- 
ing the closely jointed masonry visible. 

Between the columns, but not exactly in the centre, is an 
archway which opened into the Fni-nin Purls. This opening 
has a square top with a flat arch, and above that a round 
relieving arch ; the former is rather ditticult to trace, as it is 
partly cut away by a modern door-opening. 

The frieze of the Order is richly decorated with sculptured Scurptiued 
reliefs, well designed and, considering their date, of excellent 
workmanship ; these represent the various handicrafts which 
were specially under the patronage of ^Minerva.’ Female 
figures are spinning or weaving tapestry at an upright loom : 
others are dyeing, washing, fulling, and weighing out money 
in scales. Other graceful figures are drawing water ; a reclin- 
ing figure of a youth with an urn possibly represents the 
river Anio ; while the arches indicate the Aqueduct which 
carried the Anio Xoni>. 

Temple of Jnmis Qm"! riff mis. A four-way arch, or a temple 'I'eMpU of 
dedicated to Janus Q u ad rl f rons, ?,tooik m. Am Fariun of Atrra, 
at the intersection of the cross road from the Fonini Pans to 
the Foruiii Anejnsti with the road from the Subura. to the 
Forum Pimiiaunm ; see Serviiis, Ad Acn. rii. (507 ; and Martial, 

Fp. X. xxviii. G. 

A graceful square Tuscan temple, of which remains were 
found in the sixteenth centirry near the south-west end of the 
^ The Greeks honoured Atlicne Ergane as the patron of the lesser arts. 
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Forum Nenae, is illustrated by Labacco, Arcluteitiiro, Eoma, 
1558, PL 17 ; this ma}- possibly be the Temple of Janus 
Quadrifrons. 

The very beautiful existing fragments of this building are 
notv lying in the Forum on the south-east side of the Temple 
of Castor : see vol. i. pp. 283 and 307. 

The Emperor Severus Alexander, about 230 A.D., set uj) 
in this Forum eolo.ssal bronze statues of those Homan Emperors 
tvho had received the posthumous title of ; and by each 

Emperor tras a bronze column inscribed with his ros jestae ; 
Lamprid. Hi>t. Avri. Sik Ah.’:. 28. 


For.r-tt OF Tra-jax. 


The Forum of Trujau consisted of three part.s, each of great 
size, namelj’, the Furvm proper or open area, secondly, the 
BasUlca Ulpiu, and thirdly, the Tcii’j.ih: of Troji.i.n within a 
large colonnaded see fig. 52. 

In order to form a level area for this enormous group of 
buildings a large ridge of the tufa rock tvhich united the 
Capitoline and Quirinal Hills wa.s cut away and entirely removed, 
an engineering work of immen.se cost and expense of labour. 
What the original height of thi.s great lock)- spur of hill may 
have been it is now impossible to judge ; the inscription on 
the pedestal of Trajan's column cannot be understood literally. 
According to it a mass of hill equal in height to the whole 
monument (/.c. 120Eonian feet) was cutaway — the inscription 
is SEXATVS ■ POPVLVSQVE • ROMAXV.S • IJ[P • CAESARI ■ DIVI 
XEEVAE • r ■ XEEVAE ■ TEAIAXO • AV(r • CiEEai • DACICO • POX- 
TIF • MAXIMO • TEIE • POT ■ XVII ■ IMP ■ VI ■ CO.S • VI • P • P • AD 
DECLAEAXDVM • QVAX'TAE • ALTITVDIXIS • MOXS • ET LOCVS 
TAXT[I.S • OPERJiBVS • SIT • EOESTVS.l 

Brocchi (Siiolo di llumu, p. 133) has shown from geological 

’ Trajan received the T rihv alcacn I’oioer for the seventeenth time in 
the year 114 .t.n., vhich is the date of the dedication of his coluinii. 
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evidence that the ridge can never have approached the height 
of 100 feet, and he suggests that the' inscription means that 



Forum of Trajau. 


the hill was cut hack in a slope to a point vliere the Quirmal 
was 100 feet high— a very prohahle explanation. 
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Tlie Furiijii of Ti-iijun proper (see fig. 52) consisted of an 
enormous square JqiicrJl ptrlotiih or poitirob, surrounded tritli 
_ a doulJe rorv of columns. On the south-east 

side it tvas approached from the Forum of 
iiijuMub hr a verv magnificent triumphal arch, 
surmounted hr a bronze statue of Trajan in a 
six-horse cduiriot and statues of six generals ; 
this is shown on imra and other coins of 
Trajan ; see fig. 5.3, and cf. Aul. Gell. xiii. 25, 
2, and Anim. Marc. xri. 10, and Dion Cass. 
Lxriii. 2y. 

The finely-sculptured reliefs which Con- 
stantino built into his arcli came, partly at 
least, from the Arch of Trajan and partly from other portions 
of Trajan's Forum. 

Jli'iilioy Lipin ujhI ifi BiLJiiitlicojc. One side of the Forum, 
that oil the north-west, was occupied by the Basiliai Lipin, 
surrounded, like the Forum, by a dipt/ ml peril ule, two or more 
storie.s high, and jirobably roofed all over. It was similar in 
pilan to the Bnbillni Jtili,', with the addition of a largo Apse at 
each end, one of them cnttiiig into the side of the Quirinal. 

On the north-west side of the Buoilicu Lipin. ^ were two 
large libraries, and between them, in a court surrounded by 
columns, stood the Coinmnn. ojchlis, with its rich series of spiral 
reliefs. The interior of the Bn.iilira i.s shown in fig. 54. 

The two libraries which formed part of the Basilica were 
divided, one for Greek, the other for Latin MSS., like the 
libraries of the Palatine Apollo; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16.' They 


^ This Fiasilica is vejjrtsenrcJ on coins of Trajan, witli the legend 
PA.sllicA • \ Lpi.c. as a handsome building with inany-coluinned facade. 

- One of tlie liliraiies and the apsidal part of the Basilica are shown on 
the marble plan witli the inscription basil • • ■ vi,pr.\. 

Tnder the PLOnian Empire books seem to have been neither rare nor 
costly. Ill late times Rome jiossessed as many as twenty-eight public 
libraries; see Preller, R'jion. C"t. p. opg. 'Wealthy book-loyers in 
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appeal’ from a statement of Yopiscus to have been rich in 
historical ivorks. Edicts and State papers appear to have been 
preserved there ; Aul. Gell. xi. 1 7. 1 ; and the two libraries 
continued in use as late as the latter part of the fifth century. 
Sidon. ApolHnaris (Ap. ix. 16 ; Cunn. 25) mentions his own 
statue being set in the court between the two libraries, where 
the Colunina (ocldis stands. 

The other two sides of the Porticm which surrounded the 
Forum had each an enormous apsidal projection, with rows of 
shops and offices, several stories high. That on the north-ea.?t 
side is set against the cliff of the Quirinal, which was cut away 
to receive it, so that its upper stories were entered from the 
top of the hill. These 2 >rojecting jiarts of the Fortkm were 
surmounted bj' gilt statues of horses and trophies of arms 
with the subscription EX • iiAXt'Biis ; Sidon. Apoll. Com. viii. 
8 ; Aul. Gell. xiii. 24. 

Other statues in great numbers stood all round the 
colonnades of the Penstijh ■, in the reign of ]\I. Aurelius statues 
were added of the Roman officers who fell in the war ivith the 
Marcomanni. 

The buildings of Trajan’s Forum were all roofed with gilt 
bronze, according to Pausanias, V. xii. G and X. v. 1 1 ; and the 
columns both of the Fonun and the Bn.dlica were of Kumidian 
giallo, Phrygian luvomr.etfo, and Egyptian red and grey 
granites ; the rest of the building was of white Pentelic and 
Luna marbles. 

The architect of these sjdendid buildings was the Greek 

some cases ovneil 20.000 volumes, or even more, mostly, no doubt, 
produced by slave labour. Martial tells us that a new volume of hi' 
epigrams was piublishcd at about two shillings in inodeiu value, while 
a well ••bound” or encased copy cost about five shillings: see Mart. i. 
117, and xiii. 3 ; cf. .Statius, SiJc. iv. 9. 9. 

Xeaily 1800 papyrus MSS. were found in one private library at 
Herculaneum. The orvner does not ajijiear to have been an e.xceptionalh- 
wealthy man ; see Middleton, lUi'iaid'itcd Maimscri/its. 1892. chajc ii. 
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Apollodoi’us of Damascus (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4), who was also 
an able sculptor and engineer,^ and designed many buildings 
for both Trajan and Hadrian. 

Tiii-ijile of Trajan. On the farther side of the Basilica 
stood a large orha-ti/la temple dedicated to Trajan bj- Hadrian 
with 0 . peiiliolijs surrounded with columns; foundations of this 
building and some of its immense granite columns have been 
found at various times, while excavating for the walls or 
cellars of houses on the north-west of the modern piazza ; it 
is shown on coins of Hadrian. The plan on fig. 52 shows the 
position of the TcmjaJr of Trajan. 

The space excavated in the modern piazza includes part of 
the Basilica, with a small portion of one side of the Forum, the 
greater part of which is still buried under several adjoining 
blocks of houses. IMost of what is visible has unhappily been 
much falsified by restoration : none of the stimpts of the 
granite columns are in iita, and the whole result is thoroughly 
misleading. 

What, however, is genuine is a great extent of the paving 
of the Basilica, with fine slabs of white marble, raised about 
3 feet above the level of the adjoining Forum, which was 
approached by a long flight of steps, leading down from the 
Basilica, with a row of statues on each side ; .some of the 
pedestals of these statues still exist. 

A few fine Corinthian capitals of white marble, and other 
architectural fragments, are lying in the excavated area. 
There are also seven or eight much mutilated colossal statues 
of Dacian and other barbarian captives, similar to those 
which were taken hence and set on the Arch of Constantine. 

The Column of Trajan, or Cvlnmna crn'ldis, so called from its 
winding stairs like the spiral of a shell, is built of great blocks 
of Greek marble; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16. The shaft, base, and 
capital, not counting the pedestal, which measures IS feet in 

^ 111 103 A.u. Apollodonis built for Trajan tlie stone bridge ovt-r the 
Ister, near the modern town of Czernetz. 
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height, are exactly 100 Eoman feet high (97 1 modern English), 
hence this column and the similar one of iMarcus Aurelius 
weve sometimes called Coluiiuuie Cfideinirii/e. In diameter 
the shaft measures 12 feet at the bottom, diminishing to 
about 10 feet under the capital. 

Trajan's ashes, placed in a gold vase, are said to have been 
deposited in a chamber under the column ; and on tlie top of 
the capital U’as a colossal gilt bronze statue of the emperor, 
nearly 20 feet high, holding an orb in one hand and a spear in 
the other. 1 The circular base of Trajan's statue still exists in 
its place on the top of the column, but a modern base has been 
added on that to receive the existing bronze statue of St. 
Peter which was placed there in 1.38S bv Pope Sixtus Y, 

The tall pedestal on which the column is built is richly 
decorated with reliefs of armour and trophies taken from the 
Dacians. On one side is a tablet carried by two Mctories, 
and on it the dedicatory inscrijjtion with the record of the 
cutting awa}’ of the hill.- At each angle of the above 
the cornice of the pedestal, is an eagle supporting a garland of 
flowers. Under the tablet is the doorway to the spiral stair- 
case, which is lighted by fort}--two small slits. 

The winding stairs consist of 184 steps round a central 
newel, all of solid marble. 

The base of the .shaft consists simplj" of a large fonts carved 
with laiu-el leaves in relief, forming a colossal wreath. The 
capital is of no definite Order ; but resembles a Doric capital, 
the echinus of which has been cut into egg and dart enrich- 
ments.' 

' This statue ami the whole column are repre.sentecl on a FirU Brass 
of Trajan, dated by his sixth Consulship 112-113 a.d. 

- This inscii])tiou is given above, see vol. ii. p, 24 ; it is dated 
114 A.D. 

" The idiinus of the C4reek Doric capital was never carved, but was 
sometimes decorateil with painted ornaments ; varieties of the egg and 
dart were the usual patterns used for this purpose. The eajiitals of antae 
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Winding round the shaft are spiral bands of reliefs, arranged 
in twenty-three tiers, including more than 2500 figures, and a 
great number of background accessories, worked with great 
minuteness. 

This spiral band of reliefs varies in depth from 3 feet at 
the bottom to nearly 4 feet at the top. The shaft is made of 
23 courses of large blocks of marble. 

The whole of the column was originally covered with gold ' 
and colour in a very gorgeous way ; brilliant criiii.son, Idue and 
yellow, were largely used both for the reliefs, the figures in 
which seem to have been coloured in a realistic way, and for 
the various members of the capital and pedestal. 

The sculjitiires represent the eomjdete history of Trajan s 
two Dacian camiraigns. with the defeat and death of King 
Decebalus, which is described at length by Dion Cassius, /d'. 
Ixviii. Though wanting in grace and rcfiiienieiit, they are full 
of dramatic vigour, and form a sort of Encyclopaedia of Homan 
costume, arms, and military engineering, and methods of 
advance and attack by land and river, in open field, and against 
walled citie.s, with the mo.st wonderful fertility of design and 
careful attention to detail. It is impossible to study the 
original reliefs with any closeness of attention owing to their 
lofty position : casts, however, in the Villa de’ l^Iedici, Eoine, 
are more available for close examination.^ 

When this column stood in a comparatively small rUfijIc. p 
surrounded by lofty buildings several stories high, the 
sculptured subjects would not be so much wasted as they are 
now. But even making the utmost allowance for the former 

or pila.ster.s, on the other hand, rrere tiee|Ueiitly hotli caivedaud paiiiteil 
by Greek arcliiteets of the best period, the fifth rentury n.i . 

^ Unfortunately the easts in the S. Kensington 51useuiu are not put 
in a line near the eye. as thet" should bo for puri> 0 'es of study. Imt in trvu 
lengths, as if the column were broken in half, and thus they neither give 
the general eUeet ot the whole nor allow the sculptures to he exainineil 
minutely. 
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surroundings, and the loss of its gold and colour, it must be 
admitted that these spiral bas-reliefs can never have been very 
strong in decorative effect, and involved an amount of labour 
cj^uite out of proj)ortion to their artistic result. 

This colossal shaft, encrusted with reliefs all gleaming with 
gold, ultramarine, and other brilliant pigments, must have 
produced an effect of somewhat barbaric splendour very far 
removed from the purer (freek styles of architectural decora- 
tion, and resembling much more closely the methods used 
in the temples of ancient Egypt two thousand years or more 
before the time of Trajan. 

The notion of placing statues on the summit of lofty 
columns appears to have been an in^•ention of the Homans of 
the Empire. The Greeks, even at the best artistic periods, 
commonlj' used columnar pedestals both for votive statues of 
deities and for honorary portraits, but the column was not 
made of such size that the statue on it was practically out of 
sight. 

A comparison of the column of Trajan with that of Marcus 
Aurelius is an instructive lesson on the eftect that the size of 
the parts has on the apparent scale of the whole in architec- 
tural works. Both columns are exactly the same height 
(omitting the pedestals in both cases), but Trajan’s is divided 
into twenty-three tiers of figures, while the column of M. 
Aurelius has larger figures in higher relief, and only twenty 
tiers of them. The result is that the column of Trajan looks 
very considerably the taller of the two.^ 

^ As a rule, the more horizontal suixlivisions a structure has, the higher 
it will appear ; heiiee the many false joints cut in stone and marble facings 
by the Romans ; see vol. ii. p. 12. Hence also the difficulty of realising 
the true height of the nave of S. Peter’s, which is built in one gigantic 
order. 

The great defect ot chissiml as compiared with nahmiul architecture is 
the fact that size, in the latter, is gained hy jiiuUqil'jui'j parts, while in 
the classical styles it is only done by nUKjiofijuuj a fixed number of parts. 
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Outer Enclosure of Trajan’s Forinn. The most interesting 
part of Trajan’s Forum, which is now visible, is about half of 
the great curved line of rooms three stories high which are 
set against the scarped side of the Quirinal Hill. A road, 
paved with the usual polygonal blocks of lava, follows the 
curve of this line of shops, which open on to it. Xext to the 
bit of paving shown in fig. 30, vol. i. p. 2.51, this is the best 
preserved piece of Koman road still visible in the city ; unlike 
the other lava roads existing in Rome, it does not appear 
to have been relaid during the period of decadence, but has the 
original paving of Trajan’s time.^ 

On to this curved road faces a row of .small chambers, 
shops or offices, vaulted with concrete, covered inside with 
painted stucco, and paved with simple mosaic patterns in white 
and grey tesserae ; these open on to the street, with tall arches 
of concrete faced with brick. The lower part of these arches 
is filled up by a massive door-frame (or unhitrare) of great 
blocks of travertine, ■i\'ith a simple moulding round it, covered 
with stucco. The door-sill of each is a massive block of traver- 
tine, grooved to hold the wooden shop-front, and having a 
pivot-hole and a depression for the door to swing in ; an 
arrangement like that in the Palace of Caligula and many 
other places:- see fig. 2G, in vol. i. p. 193. The groove to 
receive the wood framing extends all the way up the massive 
travertine jambs of the opening, and the lintel is rebated for 
the same purpose. 

Tlius the design of a small Greek temple may he exactly the same as that 
of a large one. In the large Gothic Church, on the other hand, extra 
stories, clerestory and triforium, are added over the ground-floor arcade, 
and larger windows are made by increasing the number of mullions 
rather than by adding to the width of the separate lights. 

^ The access to these interesting remains is from the Campo Carleo, 
through a door which is usually locked, hut the key is kept close by. 

" These iuteresting buildings used formerly to be called, quite without 
reason, The Baths of Aemilius Paulus.” 
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These little chambers extend in a uniform row all round 
the curve, except where the stairs lead to the upper stories 
higher up the face of the hill. At the foot of the stairs there 
were wooden doors, fastened with a long hinged bar, with a 
bolt at the end of it. The holes for these and the marks made 
by its use can be traced in the jambs of the doorway. 

The first upper floor, about level with the modern ground 
line, has a series of open arches, and engaged columns support- 
ing an entablature. The capitals and bases of these half- 
columns, and the moulded string-course below them, are of 
traveiime covered with hard stucco made of pounded marble ; 
the rest is of concrete faced with brick. All of the brickwork 
is very neat and close jointed, even where it was covered with 
stucco, but at some places, such as the shafts of the engaged 
columns, it is of most remarkable beauty and neatness of 
jointing, numbering more than eight bricks to the foot,^ 

The upper space, at the level of this open arcade, is 
occupied by a passage over the ground-floor shops, and from 
it open a series of other chambers, with stairs at intervals 
leading to the second upper story, now mostly destroyed. 

The Forum of Trajon and its surrounding buildings formed, 
during the Middle Ages, an almost inexhaustible quarry for 
marbles, used in countless churches and palaces of Home ; and, 
worse still, supplied materials for burning into lime for many 
centuries, during the most architecturally degraded period of 
Roman history.- 

Scalptare from Trajirns Foruni. In addition to the reliefs 

1 The beauty of this brick facing is perhaps only surpassed by one 
existing example in Rome — namely, an archway between two half 
Corinthian columns, which is built into the line of the Aurelian wall not 
far from the Forla Latiim ; see vol. ii. p. 380. 

2 During the ninth to the twelfth centuries, and even later, architect- 
ural skill in Rome had sunk to so low a pitch that the beautiful marbles 
stolen from ancient buildings were not even made use of in other buildings, 
but were burnt into lime or broken up to make concrete. 
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on the Arch of Constantine, very few fragments of sculpture 
have escaped destruction; among them are large half-length 
reliefs of Trajan and some senators, now in the Lateran 
^Museum ; two colossal horses’ heads in a court near the 
Church of the SS. Apostoli, and in the porch of the same 
church a fine relief of an eagle with outspread wings, seated 
within a wreath hound by graceful flowing ribbons. 

The reliefs on Constantine’s Arch are, from their beauty 
and fine state of preservation, among the finest existing 
specimens of Graeco-Roman decorative sculpture, and though 
as late as the beginning of the second century A.D., show but 
little signs of that rapid decadence which was so shortly to 
begin. The positions of the reliefs are .shown in fig. 9') in 
vol. ii. p. 307. Many of these beautiful reliefs, especially 
the graceful sacrificial scenes arrange<l as circular medallions, 
show a strong revival of Hellenic skill and artistic taste, but 
little marred by any Roman influence. In this respect they 
are very superior to the reliefs on the great column, which are 
of a more purely Roman style, both in subject and treatment. 

On each front of the arch there are four circular medallions, 
and, on the attic, four rectangular reliefs, each complete in it- 
self. There are also parts of a long frieze, representing an 
attack of the Roman cavalr}-, led bj" Trajan against the Dacians 
and their king Decebalus ; the figure of the emperor appears 
more than once — in the thick of the fight, and again crowned 
by Victory, with the Dacian chiefs making their submission to 
him. This fine frieze, with life-sized figures, taken probably 
from some long wall in the Forum or Temple of Trajan, has 
been broken up into short lengths and built into various parts 
of Constantine’.s Arch, regardless of the fact that it Avas care- 
fully designed to form one continuous composition,! and of 
course is much injured by being separated for use in four 


ilL'llCfii Olt 

Arch 


Oilil pOiHld. 


Li'ii'i Tricze. 


^ TMs is sliowu by Belloii in lii» Vcfnrs At'cus Aufjnsforv m, 1690, pi. 
42-45, a work of the seYenteenth century, which is rery valuable for its 
record of much that no longer exists ; see also Mon. Inst. v. Tav. 30. 
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different panels. Two piece.? are let into the attic, at the ends 
of the arch, and two are inserted in the jambs of the large 
central archway. 

The subjects of the other reliefs on the Arch of Constantine 
are as follows : — 

Xodli Side (towards the Colosseum) ricctaiajulur reliefs on 
the Attic, beginning from the spectator’s left. 

Xo. 1. The Emperor Traj.rn is received at the gates of the 
city by a stately helineted female figure, representing 
the goddess Itoma. In the background is an arched 
gateway, hung with flower garlands, and by it a ietra- 
sti/le prostijle temple. These are probably meant to 
represent the Porta Cajienu in the Servian wall and 
the Tenijjh of Mars, which was just outside it, on the 
Via A^ijjia. 

Xo. 2 appears to be a scene outside the same gateway; 
a half-nude figure of a youth holding a wheel reclines 
on the ground, by him the Emperor is standing look- 
ing down ; behind is a man in civilian’s dress, and on 
the right are armed men, one holding a hor,?e. 

This interesting relief records the construction or restora- 
tion of a paved road (da nuinitu. or silke strata) through the 
Pontine marshes, in 110 a.d. The reclining figure with the 
wheel is the usual Eoman way of .symbolising a road; the 
same design occurs on ■rcccrscs of several coins of Trajan with 
the legend It ia A^i^'ia. The civilian behind the emperor is 
probably the engineer of the road, perhaps the Greek Apollo- 
dorus; see Dion Cass. Xq/h. Ixviii. 15. 

Xo. 3. Trajan surrounded by attendants is seated on a 
throne, raised on a lofty suygestam or platform ; below 
are various standing figures, whom the emperor is 
addressing; among them is a female with a child.^ 

.'some such relief as tliis, or perhaps the common subject of Trajan 
raising a kneeling Province, was probably the origin of the beautiful 
story of Irajan and the witlow quoted by Dante, I'uiy. x. .73 to 93. 
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This apparently represents the same scene as one of 
those on the reliefs in the Forum, the institution in 
99 A.D. of the charity for children of the poor ; see 
vol. i. p. 346. In the background is a building, the 
facade of '\rhich is decorated with a row of engaged 
columns, between which garlands are hung. 

No. 4. The Emperor enthroned on a suggesiviu receives 
the homage of a barbarian prince, probably Partha- 
masiris. King of Armenia, who was concpiered in 
115 A.D. Behind are a number of Eoman soldiers 
bearing tall standards and eagles. 


iLnMUons on flu North MV--. 

No. 1. The Emperor and two attendants on horseback are 
hunting a boar. 

No. 2. A very beautiful and gracefully composed relief, 
skilfully designed so as to fill its circular space. 
Trajan stands pouring a libation or grains of incense 
on to an altar in front of a statue of Apollo holding 
a tripod set on a tall pedestal ; behind it a laurel 
tree with graceful spreading branches forms a back- 
ground to the ui)per part of the relief. One attend- 
ant stands behind the Emperor, another on the right 
holds his horse. 

No. 3. The Emperor and a number of attendants stand 
by the body of a lion, killed in the chase. 

! No. 4. Trajan in sacrificial dress, with veiled head, pours 

] a libation on to an altar ; two attendants stand by 

• him. In the sky among clouds is a figure of Jupiter, 

■ and by him a small .statue of hlinerva ; the precise 

! meaning of this scene is not clear. 


Arii'entii !' 
I'k'tfjnj. 
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South Side ; redcijuj-ulur reliefs in the Attic. 

Trajan's j^o. 1. (from the spectator’s left). Trai’an enthroned on 

vmtories, ^ ^ . 

\ a platform, in front of an arched building, receives 

a barbarian king. 

iSTo. 2. Trajan, enthroned in the same ^vay, receives a 
number of Dacian captives with their king Dece- 
balus, who are brought before him by Eoniau soldiers, 

* some of whom carry tall standards. 

AUocutw. Xo. 3, An nllonifio or address to the army by Trajan, 

I standing on a platform, a common subject on the 

large bronze coins of the Empire. 

No. 4. Trajan, surrounded by soldiers and standard- 
bearers, pours a libation on to a tripod altar. The 
three victims for the Snovetawrilki , a boar, a ram, and 
a bull, are being led forward to sacrifice. 


Jledidlions on the South Side. 

iivntiny p Trajan, about to start on the chase, stands bv his 

horse among attendants, one of whom, a beautiful 
youth leading a horse, has much resemblance in face 
to Antinous, the deified favourite of the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian. 

No. 2. The Emperor offers sacrifice at an altar under a 
tree, in front of a statue of Hercules. 

No. 3. Trajan and attendants on horseback pursue a 
brown bear. 

I No. 4. The Emperor jJours a libation on to an altar under 

, a tree, in front of a statue of Diana, as a thank- 

offering for success in the chase. 
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S:NrALLER Fora. 

In addition ^ to the Forum Romaniirn, the five Imjjerial 
Fora, and the Forurn- OUtorium and Boaruun (oil and cattle 
markets), there vere also smaller Fora or markets, namely, 
that for pigs, Furuin Suarium ; for bread. Forum Pistorum ; and 
for fish. Forum Piscatoriuut ; Livy, xxvi. 26, and xl. 51. These 
are all mentioned in the Eegionary Catalogues, together with 
some others, which were not really Fora, though popularly 
called so. 

^ For further details on the Forum of Trajan see Fea, Foro Trajano, 
1832 ; Eichter, Jiitstaaro del Foro T/vJano, 1S39. The reliefs on the column 
have frequently been engraved on copper in this and previous centuries ; 
sets of these are sold at the Ou/cogralia Cauierah {lUgiu) ; see Fabretti, 
ColiiiHiia Trajuutt, 16S3 ; Bartoli, Col. Trojad, 1704 ; Pistolesi, Col. Traj., 
1846 ; De Rossi, Cnl. Traj. dcsiijuata ; and Froehner, Zu Culonae Trajauc, 
Paris, 1865 ; this last work has an excellent description of the reliefs and 
their subjects. For an account of the reliefs from Trajan’s Forum moved 
to the Arch of Constantine see Petersen in SuU. hist. Cor. Fora. vol. 
1887-88. 


Other Fora. 


\ 
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THE CTRCI OF R03IE. 

It was not till the closing years of the Republic that per- 
manent buildings of stone, specially designed for scenic shows, 
Combats in races, or gladiatorial fights, were constructed in Rome. During 
the greater part of the Republican period the open spaces of 
the Fore, especially those of the Forum Boiuunum and Forum 
Boorlwn, were frequently used for gladiatorial fights and 
theatrical representations ; temporary wooden screens and 
seats being erected for the occasion, and removed when the 
series of public amusements was over; see vol. i. p. 23 - 1 .^ 


CiRcua Maximus. 


Greatcimis. One part, however, of the city, the FitUis Miirdo,- a long 
valley between the Palatine and Aventine Hills, appears from 
a very early period to have been reserved as a place for races 
and other public spectacles, for which its natural form rendered 
it specially suitable. This earliest of the Circi of Rome was 
called, from its great size, the Circus Ulociuiiis. It was first 


^ In a similar way, till the cnil of the last century, bull-fights in 
Spain, even in large cities like Madiid and Seville, were held in the 
public sr[uares or round ■which wooden fences and scats were 

LA )U erected. 

^ - Its name was derived from an altar to the iJra ^fn.rria rVennsV so 
called fiom the mrrtle plants which grew there, according to Varro, Lin. 
Lat. V. 154 ; and Pliny, Hist. jSat. xv. 121 ; other derivations are given 
by other writers. 

f ' Ac -C C'ci 
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drained and fitted with rows of wooden seats hj' Tarquinius wooJen 
Prisons (Liyy, i. 35 and 56, and Dionys. iii. 68), and these 
seats were frequently burnt and restored in the same material ; 
restorations in 337 B.O. and 174 B.c. are mentioned by Livy, 
viii. 20, and xli. 27. 

The car ceres or starting chambers of the circus were first 
built in 330 B.C. ; see Livy, viii. 20. At an early period the 
entrances to the circus were decorated with triumphal arches E.itmuce 
surmounted by statues of gilt bronze; one erected by L. 

Stertiuius in 196 B.C. is mentioned by Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

Arches of this kind, bearing quadrigae and other statues, 
formed part of the design of the circus in its most magnificent 
days, as is indicated on the coin shown below, p. 45. 

Prehistoric altars. The valley of the Circus Maximus con- -.Enrhi 

• 1 1-1 ohms., 

tamed two altars of the most remote antiquity : one was the 
Ara. Maxima, traditionally founded by Hercules or Evander. CrwAti 

The other was the Alt ar of Cou sys, an Eq uestrian Xeifiunc , in ■ 
whose honour Pomulus was fabled to have held here the 
Cousitalia or games at which the celebrated carrying oft' of the 
Sabine women took place ; see Yarro, Lin. Lat. vi. 20. Cousus 
appears originally to have been a aod o f the crops, b ut in 
later times he was identified with the Gi’eck Po^ckhm Hijf^nos ; 
his festival was held twice a year ; after the sowing was over, 
on the 15th of December, and when the crops were gathered, 
on the 21st of August. 

The Altar of Cunsus, after the building of a permanent stone 
circus, stood on or in the spina ; it was usuallj’ covered, but 
during the sports was exposed to the view of the people ; see 
Plut. Punt. 14 ; and Tertull. Je Sped. v. S. Its position appears 
to hare been at the opposite end of the .-pina from the carccres 
or starting-point ; Tertullian speaks of it as being ml prinias 
rneta.s ; and Tacitus mentions it as the first point after the Ara 

• MaxAnia and the. Furu/n Piaarithii in the line of the Pamoirlu m 

round Pouta Qutulrafa. 

! The Ara M axima, a still earlier altar, m ust have sto od out- 

•1 
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side the circus, behind the careens, near the apse end of the 
Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin; see vol. i. p. 109. 

Development of the Circus. Additions and improvements made 
in the circus in 174 B.C. are mentioned by Livy, xli. 27, but 
the passage is unfortunately in a very fragmentary state. 
Xothingbut wooden seats were used throughout the Eepublican 
period, and it was not till the reign of Julius Caesar that 
any part of the ranges of seats were built of stone. Even then 
the upper tiers were again constructed of wood ; see Suet. J. 
Caesar, 39. According to Livy (xxxiv. 54), till the year of the 
City 558 (196 B.C.), there was no distinction of classes in the 
occupation of the seats — plebeians and senators sat side by side. 

Augustus fully developed the separation of classes in the 
Circus Ma.dinns, and other places of public amusement; re- 
serving the first tier for the senate, and special seats for 
soldiers, married plebeians, boys and their tutors,^ women, 
and other classes; Suet, yliig. 43 to 45. 

Till this separation, the fact that men and women sat 
together in the circus had been an exceptional thing in Eoman 
places of amusement. Ovid often alludes to this ; see Ars 
Ani. i. 96, 163, etc. 

The Circus Maximus, as described by Dionysius (iii. 68), is 
the place as it was after its rebuilding by Julius Caesar. 
Under the later emperors, especially Yesj)asian and Trajan, it 
was adorned with much greater magnificence. 

The plan of this and other Eoman circi was an adaptation 
of the Greek stadium, such as the one at Messene and that 
at Olympia, remains of which still exist. The Eoman circus 
Avas, hoAvever, used for chariot and other horse races, while 
the Greek stadium was mainly intended for foot races and 
various kinds of athletic sports.- 

^ A fragment of an inscribed seat found in the Colosseum has on it . . . 
A’EEO . . . itvohahly T[>a.xt oi 2Xiedagogls jiVEROnim." 

- A place called a Hippodrome Avas set apart by the Greeks for horse 
races in many of the principal Hellenic cities. 
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Fig. 55 shows the plan of the existing Circus of Maxeatius ; Tiipk-ai 
see below, p. 56. It will serve to illustrate the Circus 
Maximus, which was the prototype, in imitation of which all 
later Eoman chri were constructed. 

To continue the architectural history of the Circus MuxAraus ; amu-tk of 
it was much injured (soon after its reconstruction by Julius 



Plan of the Circus of Jl.axontins. 

-tA. Cai'ceies. 

U. Porta Ponniae ; central door for processions. 

CC. Lines of scats. 

ll. Trihiiual .Tudieuin ; nmjnres' seats. 

P. Porta triuiupliali:.. 

HH. Side entrances liy the carcere.s. 

11. Toiver.s of tlie oppiduni. 

K. Allia linea. 

LL. .tU'tae. 

iDl. Spina, set a little diaoonully. 

N. Centre fiom which the curve of the careeres is struck. 

Caesar) by a fire, which in 31 B.c. completely destroyed all the 
upper wooden seats ; Dion Cass. 1. 10. It was restored by^ 
Augustus, who built himself a fine marble jiiihAuar, and set 
the great obelisk, now in the Piazza del Popolo, on the centre 
of the Sf>ina ; Suet. A «;/. 13-15. Immense sums were spent by 
Augustus on shows and the slaughter of beasts in the Circus Butchery 
Maximus-, no less than 3500 beasts were butchered there 
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in the reign of Augustus alone, as is recorded in the Ancyrean 
inscription. 

In the eighth book of the Hutorio hoturalis Pliny gives a 
great deal of curious information about the enormous number 

O 

and the great variety of Avild beasts of all kinds, from elejiliants 
to porcupines, that were at different times butchered in the 
circus and elsewhere in Eome. On some occasions from 200 
to 300 lions were slaughtered in one da}', and a projjortionate 
number of smaller and less costly animals. 

In 36 A.D. another fire destroyed part of the upper tiers of 
seats, those on the side of the Aventine. The circus was then 
restored and enlarged by Claudius, who rebuilt the curceres, 
which were then of tufa, in marble, and gilded the incfur ; Tac. 
A?in. vi. 45; Suet. Cknnl. 21. 

After this restoration the circus held 250,000 spectators : 
Pliny, Ilidi. X((i. xxxvi. 102. In the time of Dionysius (iii. 
68), after the rebuilding by Julius Caesar, it had only held 
150,000, showing that great additions must have been made 
to the upper tiers of seats and galleries. 

In the reign of Domitian most of the remaining wooden 
seats were, after another fire, replaced b}’ stone and marble, 
so that henceforth the building was less liable to suffer 
from fire. Additional splendour was added to the circus by 
Trajan, and in his time it must have been a structure of 
extraordinary size and magnificence, wholh' covered inside 
and out with white marble, relieved with gold and paint- 
ing, brilliant mosaics, columns of coloured Oriental marbles, 
and statues of white marble and gilt bronze ; see I’liny, 
Ponerjr. 51. 

It must then, from its crowd of works of art, its immense 
size, and its splendour of material, have been on the whole the 
most magnificent building in the world. 

Further size and splendour were added to the circus by 
Constantine ; and Constantins his son set on the s^iiinn another 
enormous obelisk, brought from Heliopolis; see Aur. Yict. 
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Caesur, 40 ; and Amm. Marc. xvii. 4. This obelisk is now bj- 
the Lateran Basilica. 

The circus, wheu complete, cannot have been less than e'-.- .;r the 
2000 feet lonj,^ by more than 6.50 feet tricle. Even in the time 
of Julius Caesar it was about ISGO feet in length and G20 in 
width; see Pliny, Hut. Xot. xxxvi. 24; and cf. Juv. xi. 192 
to 201. 

In it.s final state, in the fourth century, according to the 
Xotiti'i, lu ijt" XI. the Circus Maximus could hold the almost 
incredible number of 48.5,000 people. 


Description of the Circus Maxdius.^ 


The outside of the circus, dui’ing its most magnificent 
period in the second century -V.D., had three tiers of arches 
and engaged columns very like those of the Colosseum, except 
that they were of uhite marble in- 
stead of stone. 

Large brass coins of Trajan and 
of Caracalla represent with much 
detail a view of the circus as seen 
from the Palatine Hill. 

The exterior is shown with its row 
of arches, and at each end a loft}' 
structure something like a triumphal 
arch crowned with qii/idrimn' and other 
statues Circus ilaximns .shown 

Oil a Fir^t Buiss of Trajan. 

The sjjina is niiuutely represented 
with its group of indue at each end, the obelisk of Augustus 
in the centre, and midway the small niilkuhi/' bearing the 
dolphins and the eggs ; see fig. 56. 

A bronze medallion of Gordiamis III. also shows the 
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^ One of the fragments of the ^larhle Plan shows part of the Circus 
Maximus, the semicircular end to\vards the south-east ; see Jordan, 
Forma Urhis llomac, PI. viii. 
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interior of the circus with groups of gladiators fighting ; see 
Grueber, Romun Malollions, xli. 4.^ 

In the fifteenth centurj" some of the external arches still 
existed ; they are shown in the Mantuan view of Eome 
published by De Rossi in his Piante di Pioiaa, 1879. 

Caiea. The ciivea of the Cifcus with its tiers of seats was divided 
into bands (moenmia or muenioni) by the horizontal passages 
{amhdacm or jmiednctione^). There were probably three of 
these divisions or miieniitiiK in the Circus IMaximus, without 
counting the gallery at the top. The lowest of these divisions 
was called Miieiihtnus 2 minu% and the highest was called s>i/ni/nis. 
Each of these bands of seats was also divided by flights of 
Ci'/ifi. steps into cunei like a Greek theatre, which were numbered ; 
each line of seats {grwlvs) in each cmu'iis was also numbered, 
and as there were no divisions except incised lines to separate 
one place from the next, each givdvs was measured, and allot- 
ment was made to various classes of a fixed number of feet 
measured from one end. 

A passage in O^id {.-ha. III. ii. 19) alludes to the system 
of marking lines on the fjrudvs to distinguish the space allowed 
for each person — “cogit nos linea jungi.” - 

The spectators’ seats {anw) sloped upwards, resting on 
raking vaults of concrete like those of the Colosseum ; and 
tiers of columns at different levels supported ceilings over the 
people’s heads.- 

state h'j.v6. In addition to the Cavea proper and its gjodiitm, various 
State boxes were constructed of marble, with columns and 
arches to support the entablature and roof of each. 

One series of these ciilicida or suggesti was over the 

^ Another nieJallioii of Gordianu^i III. representing chariot races in 
the circus is illustrated by Froehner, JIul. Horn. p. 1S9. 

- In several Greek theatres the seats have been found to be marked 
with lines at intervals of about 20 inches. 

® The fall of some of these pillars and roofing in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius killed over 1000 people ; Chron. Vet. Rone. vol. ii. col. 244. 
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carceres (see fig. 55, AA), and appears to have been occupied 
by the giver of the games {cdikn' apeduailoni in) and his friends. 

Another elevated box (the tribunal jndicum, D) was placed at 
one side for the umpires who decided which chariot first crossed 
the line chalked on the umin in front of them : the phrase 
“ ad cretam praesidebant ” occurs in the celebrated inscription 
of 80 A.D., which was found among the ruins of the College of 
the Fivfrrs Arralcs, a little way outside the Porta Portuensis, 
Pome ; see Henzen, Ad. Fr. Arc. p. 37. 

A separate pulrtnnr or state box of great size and 
magnificence was erected for the Imjierial family on the 
Palatine side of the Circus ilaximus ; Suet. ClmiJ. 4. 

An interesting relief of the third century A.D,, found at 
Foligno, represents the presiding Magistrate or Editor of the 
games, seated in his box over the o.irccrrs; he holds in hi.s 
hand a bag of money, which he is about to give to the winning 
charioteer, who has driven up and is saluting him from below ; 
see Ann. In.d. 18G3, Tav. D; and 1870, Tav. LM ; and cf. il. 
for 1839, Tav. iv. 

A similar scene is represented on several of the ivory 
consular diptychs of the fourth and fifth centuries ; sec Gori, 
Thcisaur. vd. dipt. Florence, 1759. 

The chief of these is the celebrated leaf of a fourth 
century diptych in the iiluseo Quiriniano at Brescia. On this 
the presiding Consul sits in his jnihiiwr; in the arciw below 
four rpradrigae are racing round the s/iiiu', which, like that 
on the L 5 rons mosaic, is a long tank of water. The waj' in 
which the reins were looped round the body of the driver 
(aurijLi) is clearly shown : each holds in his hand what seems 
to be a combination of whip and goad ; they all wear fiirdac 
round their legs and bodies. The horses’ legs are also closely 
bound round with thongs. 

During recent excavations a short distance outside the 
Porta Portesc, seven marble portrait busts of victorious 
a.urigae were found. Leather thongs are represented wound 
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round the neck and shoulders of each. Each bust is set on a 
tall cijiqnis or pedestal of coloured marble ; they ai'e well 
executed works of art, full of spirit and eiconic vigour ; they 
probably date from the time of Hadrian. These busts are 
now placed in the cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 

A glass bowl of the fourth century found at Treves has a 
very minute representation of a circus engraved in relief ; the 
sitiiM is shown with the usual ornaments, and each of the 
indue stands on a lofty pedestal with a door opening into it ; 
see Eroehner, Lu rern,-k uidinue, Paris, 1879, p. 96. 

On the ivories the consul or other president of the games 
is usually represented in the 'puhAnur, magnificently robed in 
the togu jiidu and rich gwUiuiu. In some cases he holds in his 
hand the mufjM or napkin with which he gave the signal for the 
start. Under the later Empire proconsuls and governors of 
provinces usually celebrated the commencement of their office 
by providing circus game.s, and hence the frequent occurrence 
of these subjects on consular diptychs. 

The starting end of the circus by the Fonun Bouriuui was 
formed by a row of small vaulted chambers (atnei'ci:), each 
large enough to hold one chariot and its horses. At the time 
of its greatest splendour there appear to have been twelve 
cam-res in the Circas Jla.dmus, but a smaller number was more 
usual. Each cu.rcc-r had two doors, one behind by which the 
chariot entered, and one in front opening into the ttremi. 

This latter doorway was closed by folding doors with open 
grilles in the panels {o'ncelli ) ; these were thrown open at the 
start by slaces, two to each doorway, who flung them open 
simultaneously at the given signal. 

Each career received no light except what came in through 
the open grille of the doors; hence they are called crypta (Sidon. 
Carrn. xxiii. 319) and chiustm (Stat. Theh. vi. 399) ; their 
narrow openings are called fauces-, Cassiod. Far. Ei?. iii. 51. 

In early times the race apparently began from the carceres, 
but afterwards the actual start took place from a line marked 
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on the arcnti in white chalk or lime {tdhi linen), and hence 
sometimes called erdn (Senec. Ejt. 108) or ad): ; Cic. de 
Am. 27. 

A similar white line for the finish was drawn across the Line 
arena opposite the judges’ box (tribunal jiaUcu/n), at a point ' 

unequally distant from the two nudae. Thus Cicero {Stned. 

23) uses the metaphor “ quasi decurso spatio ad carceres a 
calce revocari ; ” and Horace {Ej>. 1. xvi. 79) speaks of “mors 
ultima linea rerum” see also Cassiod. Var. Ep. hi. 51. The 
starting-line was drawn opposite the nidae which were nearest 
to the carceres. It is difficult to understand how the white 
line for the finish could remain unobliterated by the rush and 
trampling of the horses and chariots in their seven laps. 

There is, however, no reason to think that a chalked rope was 
used, as has been sugge.sted. 

Lofty state bo.xes above the carceres with their colon- 
nades and arches towered to an imposing height, and the 
whole structure was known as the oji/nduin. - from its re- Oppuiunx. 
semblance to the gates and towers of a city ; Varro, Lin. " 

Lat. V. 153. 

It -will be seen from the typical plan given above that the 
carceres (AA) are slightly curved on plan, and are constructed 
On a segmental line, the centre of which is struck from a point 
midway between the line of the spina and the side of the 
cavea ; N on fig. 55. 

This plan was adopted in order that the chariots in all the 
carceres might have as nearly as possible a jiGsition of equal 
advantage at the start. The special co.rcer occupied by each 
chariot was fixed on by drawing lots. 

The spina was a long low wall, or rather platform of marble Spina. 
(MM), set in the middle of the arena to separate the going 
and returning course of the racers. 

The line of the spina is not parallel to that of the cacea, 
but is slightly inclined so as to leave a wider space at K than 
that near the semicircular end. The object of this seems to 
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have been that the chariots might have more space where they 
were crowded together at the start than at other points, where 
some would have begun to tail off. 

A'arious mosaics and reliefs show the sjjiiiu ^covered with a 
series of statues and ornamental structures, such as obelisks, 
small uedicidi'c or shrines, columns surmounted by statues, 
altars, trophies, and fountains. In addition to these were 
two sets of seven marble eggs (oixu’in) at each end of the sjiimi — 
each set mounted on a small uedkula, to which access was given 
by a ladder ; Livy, xli. 27. One of these eggs was removed 
after each lap {curricul uin) was run (Yarro, Be Biu\ I. ii. 11, 
and Cassiod. Fue. Ep. hi. 51), there being usually seven laps 
to each race (missus). According to Livy (xli. 27) these otvrw 
were first set on the spina by the Censors in 174 B.C. ; but 
Dion Cassius (xlix. 43) attributes their introduction to Agrippa 
in the reign of Augustus. He is, however, probably confusing 
them with another series of ornaments — seven dolphins, which 
were set on a similar aedkuia and .served a similar purpose. 
These dolphins must have been too heavy to take down, and 
were probably merely moved in some way to indicate the 
number of laps. 

In some ancient representations they form fountains — 
water spouting from the mouth of each fish.^ The eggs had 
some sacred allusion to the Dioscuri, and the dolphins to 
hfeptune (or Consus) — deities who were the patrons of horses 
and racing ; Tert. dc Sped. 8 . 

An interesting mosaic found at Lyons, which no doubt 
represents the local circus, has what appears to have been a 
common form of spina, consisting of a long tank of water 
instead of the marble podium. Statues and other ornaments 
stand on pedestals in this water. 

Two sarcophagi in the Sula della Birja in the Vatican have 
reliefs which represent a chariot race of Cupids in the Circus 
Maximus, and show clearly the spiiw and its ornaments, among 

^ This shows that they could cot have been wholl}' removed. 
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which are statues of Apollo, Helios, Cyhele, Victory, a quad- 
riga and an obelisk, as well as the eggs and dolphinsd 

Each of the nieiae - consisted of three tall conical objects iiehu. 
(Ovid, 2IeL x. 106) on a semicircular plinth, placed at a short 
distance from each end of the sjjinu. From the time of 
Claudius they were of gilt bronze decorated with bands in 
relief, as is shown in a relief in the British Museum. These 
formed the turning-points for the chariots. The priiiute uietae 
are not, as might be expected, the ones nearest to the start, 
but those near the semicircular end of the circus, round which 
the chariots made their jirst turn. 

The primitiv e Altar of Consus (Tert. de Sik’C. 8) was in the 
spiiu'i ; it usually wa s covered up, and was only exposed to view. 
during the progress of the games : see .above, p. -O . 

The urciui or sandy floor of the circus, like that of the Ai'ena. 
Colosseum, was on some occasions strewn vnth glittering 
particles of mica, red lead, or perfumes by the ostentatious 
extravagance of some of the emperors; see Suet. Cctl. IS, and 
Pliny, Hist. Xaf. xxxiii. 27 : xxxvi. 4.5. That part of the arena 
which formed the course for the chariots was knonm as the 
spatium ; Juv. vi. 582.® 

Before the construction of amphitheatres in Eome the 
Circus Maximus was used for gladiatorial fights with wild 
beasts and other scenes of butchery.’ 

In order to keep the beasts from reaching the spectators Euripvs. 
on the cavea Julius Caesar constructed a canal {Eirrij^us) 10 

^ See also the ahove-mentioned medallion of Gordianus III. ; Grueber, 

Homan Medal. 1S74, xli. 4. 

- Any tall conical object was called a /luta. 

The space near the carceres was known as the Circus while 

that on each side of the spi/ia was the Circus interior ; Yarro, Lin. Lat. 

V. 154. 

^ The Ancyrean inscription records that Augustus had no less than 
3500 wild beasts butchered in the circus, forum, and amphitheatre in 
twenty-six exhibitions. 
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feet wide and 10 deep all round the (urna; this was supplied 
by a stream which still runs through the site of the circus, 
near the modern Via de’ Cerchi ; Suet. J. Cries. 39. 

After the erection of the Amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus 
in the reign of Augustus, the Circus Maximus appears to have 
been less often used for fights with beasts, and the euripus 
was therefore filled up by hsero; Pliny, ITist. Nat. viii. 20. 
It was, however, again introduced in later times; Lamprid. 
Helwfj. 23. 

The principal doorway wa.s at B (see plan), in the middle 
of the cctrceres ; the jjrocession before the games ijiompa) 
entered through this door, W'hich was therefore called the 
Porta PomjMe. At the op 2 )osite end of the circus (P) was the 
Porta. Tduiiijjlialis, through which the winning chariots left the 
arena. 

This door in the curved end of the Circus Maximus, 
together with the “priiiMc metae ” and part of the sjAiui, is 
shown on fragments of the Marble Plan of Pome ; Jordan, 
For. Urh. Pom. pi. viii. 

The position of the Porta Lihitinen-iis, through which the 
bodies of the dead w’ere carried out, is uncertain. It must 
have been one of the three side doors w'hich exist in the 
Circus of Maxentius at HH and E; see Lamprid. Comm. 16. 

In 1887, in the devastated Ludovisi Gardens on an out- 
lyiiig ps-rt of the Pincian Hill, a Cahunha.riiiai was found (and 
quickly destroyed) in wLich w'ere buried a number of circus 
drivers and other members of the Green Faction ; see Pull. 
Corn. Arch. 1887, p. 263. The following is an example of the 
sepulchral inscriptions — 

A ■ AXTOXIV.S • ALBAXVS 
CVR.SOR ■ ET • .SVPRA 
<n'R.SORE.S 

FACTIOXLS • PRAaiXAE 
TREBOXIA • TERTVLLA . 

POSVIT 
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These inscriptions record a number of other classes who 
composed fiiinilhi qwjfhiguriti. 

In addition to the ourujup, ogitotorrs, and ruriorcs, we find Omcmi^of 
the names (onditoi', succijiulitor, nhnvtoi' StUijriiis, sufoi', 

tentor, medinn, viUkus, and i-hdor. 

Several ■dahul' of the Gmn Fudion occupied this quarter 
of Rome. 

An interesting mosaic found in a Roman %illci near 
Bracciano represents anrigae of the four principal factions. /'■'Hz- 
Each aurigij is represented standing by a horse ; he wears a 
tunic of the colour of his faction. The four colours are green, 
blue, russet -red, and white, /misina, reneta, rumita. and olhatii : 
see Juv. xi. 19G, and Tertull. de SgiKf. 9. This mosaic 
appears to date from the third century A.D. It is presert’ed 
in the cloister of the iluseo delle Terme. 

The chief training-stables for horses which ran in the Tmhnag- 
circus were an extensive group of buildings in the Carngms 
Martius, llegio ix., near the Ciixtis Fldimniu -^ ; see Jordan, 

Togwg. dcr Stadt FiOw. ii. ob-i. They appear to have been the 
centre of intrigue and villainy of all kinds ; the bribing of 
jockeys and the “hocussing” of horses and their drivers were 
familiar to the ancient Romans. Dion Cassius (lix. 5 and 14) 
describes how Caligula poisoned the cleverest chariot-drivers 
of his rivals. Immense sums of money were lost in betting 
on the races ; see Juv. xi. ’200, and Mart. F^i. XI. i. 15. 

Seven laps or circuits of the .spina (ciin'kida) appear to 
have been the usual number in each race (ii(kiiis); see Tarro 
quoted bj’ Aul. Cell. iii. 10. On one occasion Domitian re- 
duced the number to five laps so as to get a hundred races 
run in one day. In the time of Julius Caesar ten or twelve 


races was a usual number for one day, but Caligula increased 
the number to twenty, or even, occasionally, to twenty-four. 
In later times the races were so numerous that they lasted 
from sunrise to sunset, with intervals of acrobatic performances 
between groups of races. To amuse the popidace, in addition 
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to the races, a great variety of entertainments were given in 
the circus, fights and slaughter of animals, and general 
butchery like that which went on in the amphitheatres.^ 

The LucH Circenses continued to be held in the Circus 
Maximus as late as the sixth century, as is described in the 
letters of Cassiodorus , the able minister of the Gothic kings 
Odoacer and Theodoric. Soon after then it fell into disuse, 
and for many centuries the ruined circus supplied enormous 
stores of marble to feed the limekilns of the degraded 
city. 

In the sixteenth century some remains still existed of its 
external arcades, and a great part of the raking vaults of 
concrete, which had supported the marble seats along the 
side by the Palatine.'^ 2sow even these have disappeared ; 
probablj" no great building of stone and marble has ever 
vanished from the face of the earth as completely as the 
Circus Ma.ximus has done. A great part of its site is now 
made hideous with large gasworks, 2 )ouring forth volumes of 
black smoke. Some con.siderable remains of the siAna were 
destroyed when these gasworks were built. 

Existing Remains of the Circus. Partly under the Church 
of S. Anastasia (see Xo. 58 on fig. 22) excavations have ex- 
posed a series of very interesting buildings of many different 
dates, 8 which appear to have skirted the edge of the Circus 
Mc(.nmus on the side towards the Palatine, and perhaps formed 
part of the circus itself. These are only partially exposed to 

^ The better class of Romans, even under the Empire, seem to have 
despised the brutal sports of the circus ; see Pliny, ix. 6. 

See Du Perac’s Vesfujj. The great sixteenth -century oil-painting 
in the Museum of ^Mantua shows the end by the carceres very complete 
in three orders ; the lower two having open arches, just like those of the 
Colosseum. 

3 The remains under S. Anastasia are described in EuU. Inst. 1846- 
47. They can be visited under the guidance of the Sacristan of the 
Church ; see plan in vol. i. !>. 156, fig. 22. 
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siy:ht, and the more ancient parts are so built over by later 
walls that it is impossible thoroughly to understand the 
existing remains. 

Farther away from the circus, towards the Palatine, are a 
number of small square chambers, built of massive blocks of 
tufa, 3 to 4 feet long, and in courses (roughl}') 2 Eoman 
feet thick ; the vaults of these rooms are of concrete made 
of tufa and pumice stone. Their floors are nearly 7 feet 
below those of the adjoining rooms of Imperial date, and the 
lava-jraved road which skirts the circus; this road is about 22 
feet below the present ground level. These very ancient 
tufa chambers seem to bo built against an enormously thick 
tufa wall at the foot of the Palatine slopes : they probably once 
extended much higher up the hill. 

Partly over these tufa chambers, and extending along and 
over the paved road, which runs along the side of the circus, 
is a large series of lofty concrete and In-ick chambers, passages, 
and staircases. A row of rooms, all of the same shape and 
size, faces on to the paved road, opening on to it with large 
double archways, both flat and semicircular. This series of 
archways appears to be a restoration under the Empire of an 
earlier Ilepublican arcade, built of tufa, parts of which still 
exist, with capitals of travertine. The present arches, evi- 
dently restorations, are of hriok-faced concrete of the first 
century a.d. 

Between two of these rooms a flight of travertine stairs 
leads up from the road to upper rooms in the direction of the 
Palatine. All these concrete hrick-faced walls are of great 
strength and solidity, some as much as 7 feet thick ; the 
facing is very neat, with seven bricks to the foot. 

The long serie.s of buildings, of which part is now visible, 
appears to have extended along the whole side of the circus, 
and it is probable that they formed part of the substructures 
under the upper rows of seats ; without, however, more com- 
plete excavations it is impossible to be sure on this point. 
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All the above-mentioned remains are to be seen by descending 
from the Church of S. Anastasia. 

Some remains of massive travertine vails outside the apse 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin have been thought to be part of the 
carceres end of the circus, but they are too far towards the 
river for that. 


Other Eojiax Circt. 

The Circus of Muxenlius on the Via Appia, two miles from 
Rome, is sufficiently well preserved to show its original form, 
though it has been completely stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations. It is in many ways a building of very great 
interest, and on the whole is the most perfect example of a 
Roman circus which now exists. Its plan is shown in fig. 55, 
vol. ii. p. 43. 

Tin 1825 it was thought to be a circus built by Caracalla ; 
but three inscriptions which were then found showed that it 
was dedicated by Maxentius in 311 a.d. in honour of his 
infant sou Romulus, who died in 309 a.d. One of the 
inscriptions (with breaks supplied) runs thus — Divo ■ romvlo 
X • M • y -cos • ORD • II • FILIO • D • N • MAXEXTII • IXVICT • VIRI 
ET • PERP • AYG ■ NIPOTI • T • DIVI • JIAXnilAXI • SEXIORIS • AC 
BIS ■ ATGYSTI. 

The greater part of the external wall is still standing ; but 
the raking vaults on which the marble seats rested have 
mostly fallen in. The walls are of concrete, faced with “opus 
mixturn,” of alternate courses of brick and small blocks of 
tufa. A number of large amphorae are embedded in the 
concrete of the vaulting and ujiper part of the walls ; they 
were intended to diminish the weight of the vaults.^ At the 

^ A notable instance of tliis inetliod of constructing vaults exi.st.s at the 
Toviih of S. Helcjiii, three miles outside the Porta Lahicana ; in its dome 
rings of pots {phjnaUe) are embedded in order to lighten the thrust on the 
haunches ; hence it is popularly called the Torre Pajuattara. The dome 
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starting end, the lofty “wall above the ti/i 2 >klum and carceres is 
very perfect, and the core of the s]}ina exists along its -svhole 
length, with the foundations of the mcfac at each end. The 
obelisk which is now in the Piazza Xavona once stood here 
in the centre of the 

The building of this circus by Maxentiiis ‘'(id Ccfuciiiiih’?'' 
is recorded in an early chronicle published by Eoncalli, (’hrnn. 
vol. ii. col. 248. This name was given to the Ciroh on 
account of a large number of verj' extensive Catacombs which 
exist near it, namely, those of S. Sebastian, S. Calixtus and 
others. 

Near the carceres of the CiVci/s nf Miixentius, on the side 
towards Eome, there are extensive remains of a large and 
lofty fiodlcus, once surrounded with a row of columns which 
supported a vaulted cloister-like walk along all four sides of 
thi.s great court. An upper gallery extended over the whole 
of the vaulted part. This jmiicii? was probably used for what 
would now be called the saddling paddock, and possibly as a 
temporary stable for the race-horses. 

Little or no -visible remains now exist of the other great 
Cii'ci of Eome. After the Circus 3Iiiximiis the chief was the 
Circus Fhiininins, which gave its name to the Cd'iupus Fhininius, 
an important and architecturally very splendid portion of the 
Cuwpu^ Miirtius, towards the Capitoline Hill. 

The Circus Flombdus was founded in a part of the Ciiu'pus 
Martini called the Praia Flauduia by the Censor C. Flaniinius 
Nepos, who fell at the battle of Lake Trasimenus in 217 B.c. ; 
Livy, xxii. 4 to 6. The same man had also in 220 B.c. con- 
structed part of the great Via Flaunnia, which skirted the 
Cuiiqnis Martivs, and passed out from Eome by the Porta 
Flaminia in the wall of Aurelian on the site of the modern 

of the Basilica of S. Vitale at Ravenna is a sixtli-centmy example of a 
similar use of pottery. 

^ 8ee Xibbv, “ Ci/xo di Ca.racuUod 1S2.5 ; ami Caniiia. Itum. Ant. i. 
p. 447, Tav. 137. 
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Porta del Popolo ; Livy, Epit. xx.^ See also Livy, iii. 54 ; 
xxvii. 21 ; and xl. 52. The positions of this and the next- 
mentioned circus are shown on the J/«p of Aiideid Home. 

In the sixteenth century considerable remains of this circus 
were found while digging foundations for the Falue'.o JLittei, 
and the tower now called Cifranrjole marks the jjosition of the 
taetae at one end of the ; from this it was formerly 
known as the Torre MdamjoJe. In the early mediaeval pei’iod 
the long open space of this circus was used as a rope-walk, 
a record of which is preserved in the name of the Church of 
S. Cakrina diifiaiari. The descriptions of the remains of this 
circus given by Fulvio, Anfiqiwrki Urhis, Venice, 1527 ; and 
Ligorio, Effigies Aaliquae Eonwr, Lome, 15G1, are cpioted by 
Vardini, lloma Ant. (ed. Xibby, 1819), iii. p. 21. An Altar 
of Xtffiiiiu in or near the Circus Flaniirdiis is mentioned by 
Livy, x.xviii. 11. Games in honour of Xeptune had existed 
from prehistoric times ; see Livy, i. 9. 

The ancient Ladi A[jrjlliiu(res were held in the Circus 
Flarninins except when that part of the Campus Martins was 
flooded. Between the Circus and the Forticns of Octaria there 
was a temple of Apollo, which had been founded in 428 B.c. 
by Gn. Julius Mento (Pliny, x.xxvi. 34) ; see below, p. 70. 

The Circus of Cidigala and Xern was in the FCorti Agrip- 
plnae, at the base of the Vatican Hill; Suet. Claud. 21 ; Pliny, 
Hist. Xut. xxxvi. 74; part of the Basilica of S. Peter, and 
especially the sacristy on the south side, now stand over its 
site.- The great obelisk, now in the Piazza of S. Peter, stood 
on its Spina, and remained standing in situ till it was moved 
by the architect Fontana to its present position in the reign 
of Sixtus V. An interesting and well -illustrated description 

^ Livy (xxiv. 43) records that Lvcli Sceniei were first instituted in 214 
B.c. by the Aedile Tuditaiuis, who through his bravery had escaped from 
the slaughter at Cannae. 

■ The Circus of CahrjuJa mid Scro was the scene of the horrible 
tortures wliicli Xero inflicted on the Christians ; see Tac. Hist. xv. 44. 
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of the methods employed to move this enormous monolith 
was published by Fontana, Tra.-iporta-.ione dcU’ ohdkco Fotkano, 
1590. Of all the obelisks in Rome, this is the only one that 
has never been throira down since it was first brought from 
Egypt, 

The Cii'cus of Htuhicii lay to the north-west of his 
mausoleum in the Cninjnis Vatkmm^-, nothing of it is now 
visible, but part of its remains were excavated in 1743; see 
Atii della Pontif. Acead. 1839. 

The Stadtnia of Doiinfkni. The modern Piat'.a Nannui (a 
corruption of Aijonak) marks by its line of house,? the area of 
the Sfadiuiit built by Domitian (Suet. I'loin. 5) and restored by 
Severus Alexander under the name of the Stadhnii Ak.eiindniuiiii 
(Mist. Ah/j. Sii'. Alex. 24). Remains of its substructures exist 
under all the houses round the Piazza, and especially below 
the Church of S. Agnese. The line of the curved end is still 
partly marked by the curve of the houses at the northern end. 
Those over the starting end also mark the ancient line ; thet' 
are set scpiare with the sides, not in a slightly diagonal line, 
as would be the case if the building had been a circus. 

The Circus of Sallust, supposed to have existed in a valley 
between the Quirinal and Pincian Hills, is mentioned below, 
see vol. ii. p. 246. 

Xauiiiadiuie. Few remains exist of the various Xaiurntchiae, 
which were great reservoirs, surrounded by seats like an 
amphitheatre, and were constructed for holding naval fights. 
That built by Augustus was in the Xenius Cacsa.rum, on the 
transtiberine side of the river ; ^ traces of it have recently 
been found ; see vol. i. p. 386. 
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^ Augustus records in tlie Ancyrean inscription — yacalis iirvcli spccta- 
cidum popalo dcdi trans Tihcrim in quo loco nunc nc/iius est Cacsaram, 
airafo {solo in) loagltudmoii nidlc ct octingcntos pedes, in latltvd taem 
{pedam ,/ilUc et) diicrdt{ian quo) trigintci rosiratae naves, triremes {et 
quadrirerii)es, pluris av.tcm 'niiaorcs inter sc conjiLccrard. [In iis) 
classihus pugwixeruiit pracUr retni'jcs niiUkt {hoyninuui tri)a vircitu'. 
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The position of the NoMniaxliia vf Dom'dian is unknown, 
as is also the reason of its being destroyed, apparently by 
Domitian himself, when its stone was used to restore the 
burnt wooden seats of the Circus Maxinivs; Suet. Don. 5. 

Naval fights were also held in the Stagna Keririiis, a great 
reservoir of water formed in Nero’s Golden House, on the site 
now occupied by the Colosseum; see vol. ii. ji. 7S.^ 

^ Part of the Je^eription of the Roman Circi giv'en above was originally 
written for the third edition of S/nilh’s Dictiijuary of Antiquities (Art. 
“ Circus’’) ; I have to thank Mr. John MuiTay for permission to make use 
of it here. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEATRES IX RO:ME. 

The Roman theatre was simply a slightly modified copy of 
the theatre of the Greeks. 

The most important difl'erence was that the flat space or pit 
(the orchestra) in front of the stage, which in the Greek theatre 
was occupied hy the chorus, in the Roman theatre was devoted 
to the seats of the senators and other dignitaries. The dif- 
ferences in the plans of the Greek and Roman theatres are 
minutely described by Vitruvius (v. 7 and v. 6), who points 
out that in the latter the orchesira was exactly half a circle, 
while in the Greek theatre it occupied more than three- 
quarters of a circle. Recent excavations at Epidaurus, Megalo- 
polis and elsewhere in Greece have shovm, ivhat Vitruvius 
probably did not know, nameljq that in the earliest Greek 
theatres, built in the fifth and fomth centuries B.C., the 
orchedm was a complete circle. This space was gradually 
diminished by the extension forwards of the stage. 

According to the theory of the lery learned German 
archaeologist Di-. Dorpfeld, there was no raised stage in the 
Greek theatre of the best period, the principal actors playing 
their parts in the circular orchedni on the same level as the 
chorus. The evidence of existing remains in support of this 
theory is very strong. 

Another important structural difference was that the 
Greeks always selected a hillside, out of which they could 
excavate the cavea of their theatres, and so avoid the massive 
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and costly substructures which were necessarj' for so many of 
the Eoman theatres built on level ground. 

This was especiall}' the case in Rome, where almost all the 
theatres were erected in the perfectly flat Cu mints Mtidbis. 

The skilful Roman use of concrete made it possible to do 
without the aid of a natural slope. Close-set radiating walls 
supporting raking vaults of concrete were used by the Romans 
to carry the high tiers of seats, alike in their theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and circi ; see Vitr. v. 3. 3. 

Till the middle of the first century E.c. no theatre in 
Rome was other than a temporary wooden building. During 
the Republican period a great prejudice existed against the 
construction of a theatre of stone, chiefly from a dread of in- 
troducing the luxurious habits of the Greeks. So strong was 
this feeling that Scipio Xasica induced the Senate to pull 
down and sell the stone of a half-finished theatre which had 
been begun by the Censor C. Cassius Longinus in 154 B.C. D 
Livy, Eint. 48 ; Appian. Bell. Civ. i. 28. Even Pompey, who 
built the first stone theatre in 55 B.C., had to construct in it, on 
the top of the cavea, a Temple to J'eitus Vidrix in such a way 
that the stone seats and steps formed the access to the temple, 
so that the fact of their not being of wood might be excused, 
by means of the figment that they were an essential part of 
the temple. 

The spirit though not the letter of this sumptuary law 
against Greek extravagance had been very completely ignored 
three years earlier than this by the Aedile Scaurus. 

Theatre of Scanrii.s. A temporary wooden theatre, built 
by M. Aemilius Scaurus, the stepson of Sulla, during his 

^ “ Taiiquaia iiintile et iiocifurutii pitbHcis /tiaribus," were the words 
of the decree. The ohjection seems to have been not only to having stone 
seats, but having any seats at all, when it had hitherto been the custom 
for the spectators to stand. The decree, therefore, prohibits seats of any 
material, but stone ones were specially obnoxious to the stern Romans of 
the Republic. 
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Aedileship in 58 B.C., is described bj' Plinj- Xnt. xxxvi. 
5 and 113) as being a building of the greatest possible magni- 
ficence and costliness, containing seats for 80,000 spectators, 
an almost incredible number, only about 7000 less than the 
number which it has been calculated that the Colosseum could 
hold. According to Pliny it was the greatest work ever 
produced by human hands, and though only a temporary 
building, -was constructed as if meant to last for ever.^ Pliny 
refers to it again and again, as being on the whole the greatest 
marvel of skilful workmanship, extravagant cost, and human 
folly tliat the world had ever seen; see Ilkt. Kid. xxxiv. 36; 
xxxvi. 5 ; ib. 50 ; ib. 113 to 115 ; and ih. 189. 

The was divided into three stories or “orders,’’ and 
had 360 marble columns ; those of the lower order ivere mono- 
liths, 38 feet high. The whole lower order of the ai’hh was 
of marble or lined with marble, the second was e rdro ; by 
which Pliny means that the wall was covered with mosaics of 
glass tense nw the third story was of gilt wood. Xo less 
than 3000 bronze statues were set between the columns. ' 
Pliny expresses bis amazement that such splendour, and 
especially the 360 marble columns, should have been tolerated 
in a city which took it ill that one of the riclie.st citizens of 
Pome (the orator Crassus) should adorn his atrium with six 
columns of Hymettian marble, only 12 feet high. The fact, 
however, that it was not a private house but a building for the 
use and amusement of the people would make a great differ- 
ence in the eyes of the fellow- citizens of Scauriis and 
Crassus. 

^ As Pliny cannot have seen this wonderful building some allowance 
for the exaggerations of hearsay evidence should perhaps be made. 

" At Hist. Hut. x.xxvi. 189, Pliny mentions more distinctly the glass 
mosaics on the sceiici of the Theatre of 3canru.s. 

“ This j)as3age has been wrongly understood by Mr. J. H. Parker 
[Colosseum, p. 76) and others, who have taken the materials of the three 
orders of the scena to refer to the columns. 
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Scaurus also distinguished himself by providing a new 
form of butchery to jilease the Eomans. Crocodiles and 
hippopotami were slaughtered in tanks of water made to imitate 
a river; see Plin}’, Hist. Nat. viii. 96. 

Some notion of the wealth squandered on the temporary 
Theatre of Scaurus is given, Pliny says {Hid. Nut. xxxvi. 115), 
by the fact that when the mere superfluities of the building, 
easel pictures, cloth of gold (uttalicu), and stage dresses and 
ornaments, were burnt with Scaurus’ Tusculan Villa, whither 
they had been remo^'ed, their ^alue was estimated at 300 
million sesterces, equal to about 3 millions sterling of modern 
money. 

A iiiphitkeiitrc of Curio. Another temporary wooden build- 
ing, built by C. Scribonius Curio in 50 E.C., of even more 
astonishing character, is described by Pliny [Hist. Nut. xxxvi. 
116 to 1 20). This consisted of two very large theatres, built 
of wood, and made to swing on pivots, so that dramatic repre- 
sentations were given in the morning in the two separate 
theatres ; while for the afternoon performance the two theatres 
were swung round, so as to meet and form an amphitheatre, 
in which gladiatorial fights were held. 

An interesting restoration of the amphitheatre of Curio, 
showing how its two halves revolved, has been worked out 
from Pliny's description by MM. Homolle and Nenot; see 
Gur.ette Archcol. 1889, pp. 11-16 and pi. iii. and iv. 

The Theatres of Scaurus and Curio were both erected in 
some part of the Cuiii£jus Jlurtiu.i, but their exact sites are not 
known. 

It is not without reason that Pliny (Hid. Nut. xxxvi. 118 
and 119) speaks with amazement of the folly of the Eomans 
in trusting themselves in such a structure as that of Curio. 
Accidents on the most terrific scale not unfrec|uently happened 
through the breaking down of temporary wooden places of 
amusement. In the reign of Tiberius, according to Tacitus, 
no less than 50,000 people were killed or injured by the fall 
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of a w'ooden amjjliitlieatie erected at Fidenae, five or six miles 
from the Podn Sulonn of Kome. Many similar accidents are 
recorded ; see Tac. Ami. iv. 62 ; and cf. Suet. T'lh. 40. 

BuilJinijs of Ponipeij. Xear the t ura-rcg or square end of 
the Cin:i>'< Flotjiinins there rvas a very large and magnificent 
group of huildings — the Thi-i'ti'e, Poi ficus, and Citriu (f lAirqiiji ; 
see .l/np uj Ancient Pmuc. 

The Thuifn: if Pmiqirij was opened in -55 B.C., hut was not 
completed till 52 B.f. ; see Dion Cass, xxxix. Sti, and Plut. 
Pijinji. 32. It contained 40,000 people ; the seats and inner' 
architectural decorations were of marble, the outer arches 
being of travertine, the raldng vaults suppoiiing the cund of 
concrete, and the radiating walls on which the vaults rested 
were laiilt of trav ertine and peperino. 

The Thciifrc if Ponqirij is mentioned by Vitruvius (hi. 3. 2) 
as “ the dime theutre ” {theidniui. lupideuui), [uir e.creUeiuc, because 
it was the fir.-^t one in Eome built of stone, and possibly the 
only one at the time when his work on architectui'e was 
written. In this passage Vitruvius mentions a Tenqile if 
Piqiiestiinn Fortune, in or by the theatre, and there were also 
near it Tenqjles of Ilnnoi iind Tlrfiis and Fehcltn.^. 

On the summit of the rnien there was a shrine of Vnujs 
Pictrir, placed there for the reason mentioned above, in vol. ii. 
p. G2. 

This theatre was gilt, Plinj* tells us, by Xero, in one of his 
fits of extravagance ; see Ihd. Xnf. xxxiii. 54, and Dion Cass. 
Ixiii. G. Pliny [Hid. Xut. viii. 19) describes the great slaughter 
of beasts which celebrated the opening of Pompey’s Theatre. 

It is very characteristic of the brutal nature of the Pomans 
that they frequently used a form of building designed by the 
more intellectual Greeks for purely literary pleasures, for the 
base pui'pose of wholesale butchery. The Ancyreaii inscrip- 
tion records that, during the reign of Augustus, the Tlieutre of 
Poiiipey was used for fights between wild beasts and gladiators, 
in which no less than 500 lions and 20 elephants were 
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slaughtered. How many of the less costly gladiators were 
killed i.s not mentioned. 

The Tliadre af Poinjiiy i.s said to have resembled the 
Greek theatre at Mitylene ; it was begun shoi’tly after 
Pompey’s visit to Mitylene on the occasion of hi.s defeat of 
Mithradates ; see Plntar. Poniii. 41 and 42. 

Considerable remains of this theatre still exist, but are 
almost wholly concealed by modern houses ; the Ma de’ 
Chiavari follows the line of the .so’;/-', and a great part of the 
foundations and substructures of the mixn can be seen in 
many cellars in the houses in the Via de' Giubbonari and the 
Via del Paradise, and especially under the Palazzo Pio.^ 

The f)lan of the whole theatre is represented on one of the 
(now lost) fragments of the ilm-hlr PI, in, and this shows that 
it cannot have been an ex'act copy of the Mitylene Theatre, as 
it presents the Eoman peculiarity of having its mrltu.div con- 
fined within an exact semicircle, while in the Greek theatre, 
as is mentioned above, the on’hidrn occupied either' a comirlete 
circle or, iit late times, a segment tvhich tvas con.siderably 
more than half a circle.- 

The sceaci is shown on the plan to have had large recesses 
for statues and rows of clo.sely set columns. 

The outer arcade, in its lower story at least, resembled 
that of the exi.sting Thxu.ti'e of JIiii'i-il/ii<, having arches under 
an entablature snpjrorted by engaged Tuscan columns : part 
of this was found during excavations made in 1837. 

Like almost all the buildings of Rome, the Theatre of 
Pomjrey suttered frequentlj- from fire. The Aiiqnvrn Ln-i rifi- 
tion records that it was restored at a great co.st by Augustus, 

^ The radiating walta nniler the citnei are partly of travertine and 
partly of pepeiino ; the outbide appears to have been rvliolly of travertine. 
The name ot the Church .S. JTiiriit in rjrotta pinto, is derived from its being 
built over the substructions of Pompey’s Theatre, which had painted 
decorations on their walls. 

- See Vitr. v. 6 and 7. 
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without the addition of his name to that of Pomper's on the 
front ; rOMPEIYM ■ TIIEATRYil • • • • IMPEXSA • ORAXDI ■ REFECT 
&IXE ■ VELA ■ INSCRIPTIOXK • X'CDIINTS • JIEld 

Another tire did much injury to the theatre in the reign 
of Tiberius, who then rebuilt the .ma/w, and left the rest to be 
restored by Caligula, who, not imitating the unselfish modesty 
of Augustus, put his own name in the place of Pompey's. 
The Emperor Claudius, however, soon afterwards obliterated 
Caligula’s name, and restored that of Pompey in its original 
place ; see Tac. *////(. iii. 72, and vi. 45; Suet. O’l. 21. 

This theatre was again burnt in the great fire of 80 A.i>., 
and restored by Titus ; further injury was done to it by 
various fires during the reign of Philippus I., 249 A.D., and in 
that of Diocletian about 290 A.D. The building was restored 
after both these fires, and the theatre continued in use till the 
time of Thoodoi'ic, and eveti later in the sixth century a.d. 

A great part of the outer wall was standing as late as the 
sixteenth century, and is described by Fauuo, Fulvio, Gamucci, 
and other antiquaries of that century. It.s existing remains 
arc described by Canina; v//v/o Jut. Sez. iii. Par. ii. p. 341. 

PfnikuB Poiiijirtiiiiii ; see Yitruv. v. 9. 1. Outside the 
theatre, at the back of the tsa'iw, was a very large and magni- 
ficent building supported by several jiarallel ranges of columns, 
forming a great Pnrtlni.i or court, with an ojien area in the 
centre, planted with avenues of sycamore tree.s and decorated 
with fountains and rows of statues - in marble and gilt hrouze. 

^ The oiiginal inscription rcconled that the theatre was completed in 
the third consulship of Pompey (52 n.c.), and the tpiestion arose whether 
it was more elegant to nse the word tertivm or teriio ; Cicero cauriously 
refused to commit iiimself to either opinion, and advised the contracted 
form TEiiT. to he used, so as to avoid the difficulty. Tiie Emperor Claudius 
did not approve of the abhreviation and altered Tert. into III. ; see Aul. 
Cell. X. i. 7 and 9. The form tertiym was adopted by Agrip})a on the 
fri eze of the Pantheon. 

" Martial, ii. 14, 9, iii. 19 ; Ov, Arb Ani. i. 67 ; Cic. Dt Fatu, c, 4. 
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This Foi tkiis Ponqien Avas also kno’irn us the Ilfcatudijlon or 
Hall of the hundred columns ’’ ; it is shown on three frag- 
ments of the iMarble Plan, one of which is inscribed with the 
word [lIEl 'AjTOSTYLVil. 

Cnriii. Puiiipi huio. Adjoining the P‘uiiia/s was the Cumi nf 
Podipip!, an u-ulfo or hall, with one side curved and furnished 
W’ith tiers of seats. It was used for meetings of the Senate, 
and in it Caesar was murdered at the foot of a colossal statue 
of Pompe}', which stood in the centre ; Plut. J. Ctic-i. 6G, and 
Brut, li; and (Jic. Be Bkiii. ii. 9, The Curio and Por- 

iicus also contained a nirmher of fine Greek pictuies, among 
them one by Pausias, representing a saciifice of oxen, which 
was technically very i-emarkable for its skilful foreshortening 
and chioroscuro (Pliny, Mirf. Xot. xxxv. 126), and a painting of 
Cadmus and Europa by Autiphilos ; Ilkt. Xuf. xxxv. 114. 
Pliny also mentions a painting of Alexander by Xicias ; Hkt. 
But. xxxv, 1.32 ; see also ih. 59. 

During the outburst of grief caused by the death of Julius 
Caesar the Cuiiii Porrpeiniia was burnt, and the scene of the 
murder decreed by the Senate to be a luru.s sceh-rotus ; Appian. 
Bell. Cic. ii. 147 ; Suet. J. Cuc>. 88. The statue of Pompey 
was saved from the fire, and was set by Augustus on a marble 
arch at the entrance to the Poriini.-,: Suet. Amj. 31. 

Pompey’s private house was close by, a vei'y modest and 
simple building (Plut. Po/n. 40), contrasting strongly with the 
magnificence of the group of buildings which Pomjjey erected 
for the public u.se. 

Pliny mentions {Hid. But. xxxiv. 57) a bronze statue of 
Hercules bj' the celebrated IMyron of the fifth century E.C., 
which was in Pompey’s house. 

^ A number of important statues have at dift'erent times 

The colo.b.!al statue in the Palu-.zo SpuOn was found in 155-3, near 
the Falazro della Cancelleria, and is supposed to be the one before whi(dt 
Caesar tell ; but there is little ground for this belief. The original 
Statue ot Pompey was prolialfly of bronze. 
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been found in the neighbourhood of the Theatre and Portions 
of Pompey; among them is one of the finest Greek statues 
known, which was found in the reign of Julius IL, about 150G 
— the celebrated torso of Herakles in the Vatican, signed as 
the woi’k of Apollonios of Athens,^ the son of Xestoi-, 
AnOAAWNlOS NESTOPOS AGHNAIOS EnOIEI. 

In 1864 a colossal statue of Herakles, l-t feet high, in gilt 
bronze, was found carefully hidden in a small chamber under- 
ground near the theatre. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
great size and perfect preservation, not being of much merit as 
a work of art, and not earlier than the third century a.d. It 
was bought by Pius IX. for £2000, and is now in the round 
hall of the Vatican. 

Like other buildings in Rome, the remains of the Thentre 
and Foi'ticus of were for many oenturie.s used to feed 

limekilns, and as a cpiarr}’ for stone and marble. From it the 
famous architect Bramante of Urbino took the monolithic 
columns of grey and red Egyptian granite, nearly fifty in 
number, which he used for the arcades of the cui-lih and in 
other parts of the magnificent palace which he built for Cai'- 
dinal Riario about the year 1498.- It is now called the 
Palazzo della Cancelleria ; and is, on the whole, the noblest 
of the Roman palaces. 

' This wonilei’tul fi-.-iginent is apparently part of a group, ivitli a nude 
seated figure of Herakles. Tlie same motive is repieseiited in a statu- 
ette publisiieil liy Le Has, Vnijri'j'’ en (H-i'ict, etc., ed. Keinaeli. vol. ii. 
td. ltd. For its subtle knowledge of liuiuaii anatomy this torso is 
perhap.s unriv, tiled in the woild. Tlie Ure form of the co used instead 
of fl) in the signature of Apollonios shows th.it the statue hs piohaldy 
not earlier ill date than the fiist century n.c. 

- Bramante did not take the granite columns direct fiom the ruins of 
the Porticiis of Pojiqn p, bur he obtained them from the old Basilica of 
S. Lorenzo, which had previously been built with materials taken from 
I’ompey's buildings. Bramante rebuilt tlie Basilica as part of Cardinal 
Riario’s Palace, and used the ancient columns to support the two-storied 
arcade of the great court. 
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The Theatre of Marcdlus was begun by Julius Caesar and 
finished in 13 B.C. by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name 
of his nephew jNIarcellus the son of Octavia, as is recorded in 
the Ani'i/recH Inscription — THEATiiVil • AD • aedem • APOLLIXIS 
IX ■ SOLO ■ ilAGXA • EX • PAIITE - A • [PEIVATLs] • EMPTO ■ FECI 
QVOD ■ SVB • XOIIIXE - il • 3IARCELLI • GEXEUI • [MeJi • ESSEX. 

See also Suet. Ami. 29. 

The Temple of Apnltn, mentioned in this inscription, was one 
of the most highly venerated and ancient in Eome ; it was 
dedicated to the Delphic Apollo by Gn. Julius Mento in 428 
B.C. : Livy, iv. 28. It contained a very sacred statue of Apollo 
carved in cedar wood, presented by C. Sosius, Prefect of Syi’ia, 
in about the year 34 B.c. ; Pliny, Hid. I\ut. xiii. 5. From this 
statue it is called by Pliny the Temple of Aptvllo Sosiunus {Hist. 
Xat. xxxvi. 34), and he mentions that it contained a celebrated 
set of statues rejiresenting the slaughter of Xiobe's children by 
Apollo and Diana, the authorship of which was due to either 
Scopas or Praxiteles, but to which had been forgotten.^ 

Livy (xxvii. 37) describes a pompa or religious procession 
carrying statue.?, which started from the Temple of Apollo, 
passing into the Servian city through the Porta Carmentcilis 
and so along the Vicns Jmjarins into the F/rrum llomannrn. 
Thence the poinpa. passed from the Forum by the Vicus Tuscus, 
through the Velahrvm, and then through the Forum Boarium 
on to the CUcns Pullinis and the Temple of Juno on the Aven- 
tine. Eemains of the temple of the Delphic Apollo have 
been discovered near the Piazza IMontanara, under an inn 
called the Alliergo di Catena. 

* Jlany ancient copies of tliese fine .statues still e.xist ; one almost 
complete set, wliicli was found in Rome in 15S3, is now in the Uffizi at 
Florence. The gradations in the heights of these statues indicate tliat 
they were originally designed to fill the triangular pediment of a temple. 
A very fine hut mutilated statue of one of the daughters, which is in the 
iliiseo Chiarainoiiti of the Vatican, may possibly he one of the original 
set. 
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Pliny {Inr. cit.) speaks of the temple as being ud Octudat 
Poiiti'ina. Xear the 'Tenqjle of Ajjullo and the Circus Fla- other 
itiitmis were two other temples of Belluna and Hercules 
Ciie-ius ; the former was used as a “ Senacvduin ” for meetings 
of the Senate outside the sacred Puinacriiuit ; see vol. i. 
p. lOS. Another more important building was the Tenqjle «/ 
d/'o'.s, to whom the whole CiuiijiUt Martins was specially sacreil. 

It was Iniilt, or rather rebuilt, by Junius Brutus CalLiicus, 
who Was consul in 13S E.C. ; its designer was the Greek archi- 
tect Hermodorus ; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 2(5. 

The Theatre of Mara Jins stands on the borders of the Theatre uf 

• . . -11 Marcetlvs 

Furuiii OUtariniii : this Forum was immediately outside the 
iSerrian wall, which separated it from the Fonua Buuriuui 
inside the Servian city.' 

Fig. ol shows the 2 )lan of the Theatie of Marcellus with 
its deeji Koniaii stage, and a largo hall or ‘•green-room'’ for 
the jierfonuers on each side. 

An earlier theatre, built bv Aemiliu.s Lepidus, existed on Eatiier 
this site (Livy, xl. .'ll), l.>ut was j.irobalily pulled down by 
Julius Caesar when he founded the Theatre of Mareellv^. The 
TemjJe of Pietas,- in the Farunt Olitariutii, was also imlled 
down to make room for it ; Dionys. xliii. 49. 

The Theatre af Mareelhis occupied a long time in building : 
though begun in the time of Julius Caesar it was not completed 
till 13 B.c'., the date when it was opened by Augustus. 

‘ A large extent of the travertine paving of the Forum Oliforiiim, 
lietween the l’iai:za 4Iontanara and S. Xiccolo in Careere, was discovered 
during excavations in 1S75; see Full. Coni. Arch. J/h/i. iii. 1S7;'. 

- This temple was founded, according to Pliny (Hist. Fat. vii. lil, 
and Festus, ed. 3Iiiiler, p. 209), to commemorate the oft-tuld and fre- 
ipuently painted story of the starving mother in prison who was ted by 
milk from her daughter's breast. Another form of the story (Yal. Ma.x. 
ii. 5, 1) makes it the father who was fed by the daughter. The temple 
was huilt by il. Acilius Glabrio. in ISO E.c., and contuiiieil the earliest 
gilt statue in Rome ; Yal. 5Iax. ii. 5. I. 
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It appears to have suffered in the fire vdiich burnt the 
adjoining Fodieii.i Odarwe, and it vas then restored by Ves- 
pasian; Suet. Vr.'^p. 19. 

Si:,' Ilf the It is thus mentioned in the Eegionarv Cataloe'ues, lirriin ix. 

limit noil Miim-lli ; aipit luco xxx mil. Judging from the size 
of its existing- remains, it appears hardly possible that it can 
have contained as many as 30,000 .spectators. Its -io.iiu is 



Fig. 57. 

Plan (restored) of tlit Theatre of ilaieellus : the iruiit Hue of the stage is 
omitted in this cut, as tlie plan rejirescnts the .siihstructures helow 
the seats of the raven. 


shown on one of the fragments of the (Marble Plan of Pome, 
with the inscription tiieatiivm • itAUc - eeli. 

In the Middle Ages the theatre was made into a fortified 
jtalace by Pietro Leone, in the year 1086, and in the following 
century it was partly destroyed and built upon by the Savelli 
family. Subsequently it became the property of the Orsini 
liarons, who completed its disfigurement, 

£j:hti,vj The existing remains of the Theatre ufJIarceUiis are of great 
beaut}’ and interest. Little of the .fce/ut, the side facing on 
the Tiber, now remains above ground ; but a considerable 
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extent of the arcading, two stoiies high, of the curved exterior 
is still standing ; the lower story is nearly half buried below 
the present ground level. Tlie design consists of the usual 
arcades, with engaged coluniiis supporting an entablature to 
each story. The lower order is Tuscan or Konianised l)oric : 
the ujiper Ionic order is of very graceful proportion. 

It is all workeil in ti-aveitine. once covered with hard 
white stucco made of pounded luarhle iil'niriuiji). The 

details are much move delicate and refined than those of the 
similar arcades in the Colosseum. The volutes and egg and 
dart moulding of the Ionic cajiitals are carefully worked, not 
left in the block as they are in the coarser Flavian arcailing. 

A very noticeable feature of Itomaii aichitecture is the 
constant repetition, almost witliont variation, of this design 
with rows of arches between engaged columns. Even among 
the few existing (or till recently existing) remains, we rind it 
over and over again — namely, in the arcade under the Cam- 
jianile of SS. Giovanni e Paolo; in the Tlnatri uj I'i'iiijhii, in 
the (.'tNb-, (,s,. in the Bn^di'a Julia, in the front of 

the Tahuht nnm : and (shown in the sixteenth-century picture of 
Koine at ^Mantua) on the facades of the Cwu^ ifarhuii-:, and 
the back of the of Ciaijdiifmi. It is a design which, 

when skilfully treated, is capable of great lieauty of eriect, and 
formed the favourite motive hor the splendid courts and 
facades of the jiseudo-classic buildings of the sixteenth century ; 
e\'on at the present day its popularity seems to be almost as 
great as ever in all the pi’incipal countries of Europe. 

This combination of the airhoi and the I'-ahvutol methods 
of construction appears to have been one of tlie very feiv 
architectural forms which was an invention of the lioiuau 
period. Even this, however, was probably devised by Graeco- 
Koman, not Koraan architects. 

The Thuatrf nf ('orucUnx llaJlui^, which was built in P5 n.c.. 
stood a little to the north-west of the Tln-ntiy nf ManiHu.-., and 
was placed with its curved facade close to the Tiber bank. It 
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appears to have been a building of great splendour, and, 
according to Pliny {Hit-t. Xut. xxxvi. 60), was adorned with 
four wonderful little columns of Arabian OniiX-^ cf. Dion 
Cass. liv. 25. It was .surrounded with open arcading, like that 
of the other theatres and amphitheatre.s of Pome, and in other 
ways was very similar to the Theatre of Mai’cellus. 

Two of the Tuscan engaged columns of this arcade, with 
their entablature of travertine, still exist, built into a house in 
the Via di S. Maria in Cacaberis, Xo. 23 ; and other jiarts of 
the theatre and its riiiiicu< are visible in the neighbouring 
houses. Foundations and substructures of the on'cu exist below 
the Cenoi Palace. At the back of the sav/e was a covered 
hall, or considerable remains of which existed in 

the sixteenth century, and were drawn Ijy Serlio to illustrate 
his work on architecture, published at ’\'enice in l.')4o. 

According to Suetonius (Anij. 29) the Tlteatrt: of CornAin^ 
Balha^ was one of tlie many buildings erected in Home hi" 
private persons owing to tlio influence and exhortations of 
the Emperor Augustus, who was, above all things, anxious 
to increase the architectural splendour of Home. In his time 
the last remaining Hepublican prejudices against raagnificence 
and richness of material, ei'eii as applied to private houses, 
completely passed away. 

According to the Itefiionuri/ Catuhijiu {Ileg. ix.) the, T!(euii'tim 
BaJht, like the Theoire of Mrirallax, contained seats for moi'e 
than 30,000 people ; the writer of thi.s Catalogue erroneously 
says that it ivas dedicated by Cae.sar, and states that its 
name was derived from the adjacent Cr;igtn Balhi ; by this is 
evidently meant the rriJiitrofioiiicH^ which formed pai't of the 
building, and was naturally called the Portkoi-; BaJhi fi'om the 
name of the theatre to which it belonged. 

The colossal statues of Castor and Pollux holding their 
horses, now at the top of the Capitoline steps, were found in 
or near the Theatre of Balbus about the year 1-5.50. 

^ A variety of hard alabaster, not the modem onyx ; see vol. i. p. 21, 
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CHAPTEII IV 

THE AMPHITHEATRES OF RoME. 

The amphitheatre tvith its hnttal scenes of butchery was 
unknown to the more refined and intellectual Greeks, and 
therefore this class of building cannot have been derived by 
the Piomans from Hellenic sources, as was the case with their 
Teiiqilf'-'!, Thf i"iniii‘, Foiiicii.<, Bvfiho.u;, and most of their other 
buildings. The question then arises ■whether it was a Homan 
invention, or derived from the Etruscans, from whom the 
Komuns learnt the custom of having gladiatorial fijilits, and 
the even more horrible one of propitiating the gods by ljurying 
human victims alive,^ or by cutting the throats of prisoners 
of war and slaves to celebrate the funerals of important 
personages.- 

It is important to remember the religious origin of the 
gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome, which were first 
instituted as a form of human sacrifice to the wu/ir.? of the 

^ Livy (xxii. .57 ; mentions tlidt in 210 c.c. a Gaulish man ami woman 
aiitl a Greek man ami woman wen; buried alive in a stone ehamber in the 
I'oriiiii Bnariuni ; Mniilar arts of human saeiifice weio repeated on several 
oeeabions down to the first century A.i). The punishment of unchaste 
Testals, whieli wa.s the last survival of this horrible custom, lasted till 
Cliiistianity became the State religion of Rome. 

- This latter form of human saeriiiee is of frenueiit oecunence among 
the paintings on the walls of Etruscan tomb-cliaiiibers. Among the Greeks 
the saeriiiee of human victims was given up at a very early period. It 
was exceptional even in the Hoineiic Age ; see I’ansanias, I. xxii. 6. 
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(lead, and therefore, in early times, ■n'ere always associated 
with the funeral of some wealthy citizen. 

The existence of a line stone amphitheatre in the ruins of 
the Etruscan city of Sutrinm ^ has been sujjposed to be a proof 
of the Etruscan origin of this class of Imikling. The seats, 
concentric corridors, and voinitoni of the Sutrinm amjihitheatre 
are to a large extent hewn in the solid rock, and this helps to 
give a look of great anthpiitv to the remains ; hut a careful 
examination of the details, and of the mouldings especially, 
shows that this is really a purely Eonian ljuilding. and most 
probably but little earlier than the Colosseum of Home. 

There is really no evidence to .show that amphitheatres 
were built by the Etruscans, and there can be little doubt tluit 
they were purely Eoman inventions, dcvelopied out of the 
theatre of the Greeks, by the simple i)rocess of putting 
together the i-nvi-iir of two theatres, omitting, of course, the 
and stages. - 

The fact is that the Homan amphitheatre is constructed on 
purely utilitarian principles, so that any architectural beauty 
it may have is, as it were, accidental, and was not specially 
aimed at by the designer. In the ae.sthetic part of architecture 
the Romans showed little or no talent, seldom attempting more 
than to imitate and adapt the graceful buildings of the im- 
measurably more artistic Hellenic race. 

But as engineers and constructors of huge and compdicated 
piles, perfectly and ing’eniously adapted to their .special uses, 
the Romans were quite unrivalled, showing' a conipjlete masteiy 
of the most difficult j)roblems of construction. Xo less I'e- 
markable was their skilfid u.se of the most varied materials, 
their wonderful application of hydraulic laws, shown in the 

^ Sutriulii is about tliirty-tliree miles north of Rome, ou the A'ia 
Cassia. 

- Tlie su}) 2 »osed on^dii of tlie amphitlieatie, from the tivo wooilen 
revolving theatres of C. Curio constructed in 50 n.c., has been mentioned 
above ; see vol. ii. p. 64. 
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com23licated systems of lead pipes by which various parts and 
levels of buildings were supplied with water, and also in the 
complicated perfection of their arrangements for warming 
rooms and heating baths. 

The jieculiarities ami merits which the Roman amjihi- 
tlieatre, considered as an elaborate architectural pioiluct, 
possesses, are precisely those of simple and straiglitforwai'd 
provision for practical uses, which was the one strong point 
of the utilitarian Romans. Xo artistic invention was re- 
quired ; the decoration of the exterior with its series of 
colonnades, and the interior with its tiers of seats, were 
taken directly from the similar parts of the Graeco-Roman 
Theatre. AMiat was purely Roman was the ingenious arrange- 
ment of passages and staircases by which a crowd of eighty or 
ninety thousand people could rapidly, and without confusion, 
pour out of the Cvlo^i^ni of Capua or Eome,“ and also the massive 
series of substructures which in the Roman tlieatres and 
amphitheatres commonly took the place of the natural hill- 
side which was neoes.sary for the tlieatres of the Greeks. 

Aiajiliitliaitiv of TiuinL<. Under the Roman Republic amphi- 
theatres, like other place.s of amusement, u’cre merely temporary 
structures built of wood.- 

Tlie first stone amphitheatre in Rome was that built by 
Statilius Taiu’us in the reign of Augustus, about ‘29 u.c. : Suet. 
Aag. 2 ; Dion Cass, ii. 23 and Ixii. IS. Xo remains of it are 
now visible, and it is not named in the lUgioiiarii Ciifoloijuc .:, ; 

^ Tile two aiiiphitlieativs in Rome aiul at Capua are of about the same 
size each wa.s known in the ilhUle Ages by the uame ColusSiH m, probably 
on aecouiit of its gigantic scale. It has been .supposed that this name was 
given to the Roman Amphitheatre from its vicinity to the l-■oIo5saI statue 
of A'ero, but this is haidly po.ssihlc, as the bionze Colossus had been 
overthrown and melted hing before the name Culohatuni had been .ipplied 
to the Flavian Amphitheatre, The word first occurs in the writings 
(.eighth century) of the Venerable Bede, who uses the form Cuhi-KU-^. 

- Amphitheatres are not mentioned by ATtruvius ; see note 1 in vol. 
ii. p. 126. 
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7S AMPHITHEATRE OF A'ERO chaf. 

it appears to have been destroyed during the great fire in 
Xero’s reign : its very site is uncertain. It pro'^ably stood in 
the Cainjnis Mcniiusj -where the hou.ses of modern IJome are 
the thickest ; the elevation called 2Ioidc GiunJumj has been 
supposed to be caused by it,s ruius.^ 

The Aiiijiliiitientri; af erected in the Campus Martins, 

appears to have been a wooden .structure. It '(\'as, however, 
decorated in the most costly anil magnificent wa}- : it had 
I'ich awnings of silk, and perfumes were sprinkled 0 !i the 
spectators from concealed pipes; see Suet. Xnv, 12 and ol ; 
Tac. Aiui. xiii. 31 ; and Pliny, JIl<f. Xnf. xx.xvii. I."), 


The CoLo.ssEr.Ai. 

The Flacinn or Cvlo^vmm, was built by 

Vespasian and Titus in the lowest part of the valley between 
the Caelian and Esquiline Hills, which was then occupied by 
a large artificial pool for naval fights {XdinniiAtw).- This 
reservoir was in the middle of the OMtn Ifnube of Xero — 
that gigantic palace which had stvallowed up a whole district 
of Eome, and extended from the Palatine Hill, near the 
present Via di S. Bonaventura, to a distant point on the 
Escptiline, covering the whole intermediate slopes and valleys ; 
see vol. ii. p. 146. As Suetonius .says (Xeiv, 31). ihjinvin a 
Palutiu E.iipilui^ ferit ; see also Pliny, Hid. Xd. xxxvi. 
111. 

Xot even the horrible cruelties, or the mad pranks with 
which Xero degraded the purple, seem to have aroused the 
indignation of the peojde of Eome to the extent that was 

^ The same has heen saiil of ^doitfc Ctlu/'io^ another slight elevation ; 
hut it is know n now that this is over the remains of the Temple of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

- " lik uli codkpkui i-entrnhtUs a laphiUiaitri 
ErhjUur irwla, stwjuu. Xtroais cmat." 

Martial, De Spec. Ep. ii. 5. 
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caused by his arrogant extravagance in building the Gulden 
House, partly, no doubt, on account of the great inconvenience 
which must have been caused by the loss of many important 
public roads, which Xero’s Palace covered and blocked up, 
including that part of the Sorru Via which now leads up to 
the Arch uf Titus from the direction of the Colosseum. 

The destruction of this gigantic palace, and the restoration 
to the Romans of its site in the form of public buildings, the 
Theruiiie of Titu^ and the great amphitheatre, were among the 
most politic acts of the first Flavian emperor.s. 

The exact date of the commencement of the Colosseum is 
doubtful, but it was opened for use in 80 a.d. ; >Suet. Cis/). 
9, and Tit. 7.^ An examination of the interior shows clearly 
that it is of two distinct dates, with a considerable interval 
between. 

To the first period, a great ]jart, that is, of the reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, belong the three order, s of 
open arches on the facade, ami the internal structures up to 
the level of the top of the arcades.- 

The highest tiers of seats inside, and the fourth .story with 
a wall relieved by pilasters, are not earlier than the time of 
Severus Alexander and Gordianus III., in the first half of the 
third century. The junction of the work of these two periods 
can be clearly seen in the interior; see below, p. 100. 

As built by the Flavian emperors the upper galleries 
{iiKteniuiii) " were of wood, and these, as in the case of the 

^ On the occasion of its opening 5900 '.vild beasts vere lironglit into it 
to be slaughtered ; so, at least, .‘'uetonins states. Tit. 7. 

- Who the architect of the Colosseum nas is unknown ; the sepulchral 
inscription which was found in the Catacomb of S. Agnese, which has 
been popularly supposed to show that a Christian named Gaudentius was 
its architect, does not refer to the Colosseum at all, and does not even say 
that Gaudentius was an architect. The inscription is now in tSS. J/ar- 
tina e Luca-, see Xardini, ed. Kihby, Lo'/n. .Ant. i. p. 400. 

^ The older form of this word is maeniana. 
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Circus Miixinms, on many occasions caught tire from lightning 
or from other causes, and did much damage to the stoiie-work 
of the building. 

These two periods are recorded on the rcrcncs of two 
groups of coins ; the original building is shown on the FirC 
Fraise; of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, the latter dated 94 
A.D., with, on one side of it, the colonnade two orders high, 
which united the amjrhitheatre to the Tlierntui nf Tdu^ on the 
Esquiline ; and on the other side the tall conical fountain 
popularly called the 2L t<i Fiiihiin. 

On these coins the three tiers of arches are represented as 
they now exist, with a statue under each of the arches in tlie 
two upper stories. Over the wider arch which formed the 
Imperial entrance, there i.s a tigure standing in a Quadriga ; 
the other arches contain single statues. Even on these ear- 
liest rejuesentations a fouith story is .shown, with jnlasters and 
windows or panels between them : but tliis probably represents 
an original wooden order, or possibly it also was of stone, but, 
being injured by the burning of the upper tiers of wooden 
seats and galleries within, had to rebuilt in the third 
centuiy A.D. 

The amphitheatre is represented on these coins in pjerspec- 
tive, by means of a sort of bird's-eye view, so as to show the 
interior with its top tiers of gallerie.s, and the staiis sloping 
up, which divided the ranges of step-like seat.s of the rdrni into 
cunCi or wedge-shaped compartments. The emperor is repre- 
sented in the centre, seated under an arched canopy. 

On no fui'ther coins is the Colosseum represented till we 
come to the second period, when it.s top story was rebuilt as 
it now exists, probably following the design of tlie original 
fourth story of the Flavian emperors. It then held, according 
to the Xotifiii, 87,000 .spectators. 

The C(jliis.~.niiii is represented both on rt-a-isc^ of First 
Brasses of Severiis Alexander (222-23.3 a.d.), and on a large 
bronze medallion of Gordiaiius III. (238-244 .ad.), neither 
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of which, unfortunately, is dated by the number of the Triuu- 

rdcia potesias. The legend on Gordian’s medallion is iivxi- M.-fhihif 

FICEXTIA • UORDIAXI • AVG ; see fig. 

58. On it is also shown the 

colossal statue of Xero,^ the so- 

called iilefa SaiJuns, and, on the 

other side, another smaller stattie 

under an arched aeiJkuki. A statue 

is shown in each of the arches of 

the two upper tiers. Traces of the 

pedestals of these statues still exist. 

The blank upper story is clearly 

shown above the third tier of open , ,, , 

^ ilie Colof'iieum alter the biuld- 

arches. ing „t' the top story in stone, 

In the Luvna a fight is shown o” a iledalliou of Goidumis 
between an elephant with a rider 
on its back and a bull ; see Pliny, Hkt. Xai. viii. 19. 

The important restoration of Severus Alexander was 
begun b}’ Heliogabalus, after the upper wooden galleries ' 
had been destroyed by a fire caused by lightning, on the 
3d of August 217 A.D., in the reign of Macriniis ; Dion 
Cass. Ixxviii. 25; Eisi. Atuj. Hd'mj. 17, and &(■. Alr.i. 24. 

A less important restoration had been carried out in the 
previous century by Antoninus Pius; Hist. An</. Ant. Fin.i, 

8 . 

A subterranean passage was added by Commodus to con- - 

nect the amphitheatre with his jialace, the Eomus Ft-diliunn on 
the Caelian. Commodus was passionately fond of the whole- 
sale butchery of men and beasts in the Colosseum, and used 
himself to assist, showing his courage by killing beasts in cages, 
or by shooting arrows from a safe place outside the areua. 

Dion Cassius, who was an eye-witness, has given a vivid 

* The colossus of Xero had been altered so as to represent Apollo 
Helios, and so on this medallion lays of light are indicated round the 
head of the statue. 

VOL. II B 
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account of these scenes; Ixxii. 17-22; see also Hist. Aug. 
Curnniod. ii. 

Domwje hij In the reign of Theodosius II. and Yalentinianus, 442 a.d., 

larthquaki. done by an earthc^uake, and in 445 a.d. 

important restorations were carried out in the arena, the 
podium, the entrances, and the seats. This is recorded on an 
inscription cut on a previously used block of Peiitelic marble, 
which now lies near the entrance from the side towards the 
Velkt. This inscription states that Lampadius, the Praefect 
of the city, restored harexam - ajiphitheatri ■ a • xovo • vxa 
CVJ[ • PO[dIO • ET • PORTIS - POSTiJCTS ■ SED • ET ■ REFARATIS 
SPECTACVLI • GRADiBVS.^ A very fragmentary inscription 
records a restoration by ilessius Phoebus, between the years 
467 and 472 A.D. 

Another very interesting and perfect inscription, recording 
a restoration after an earthquake, was discovered during the 
excavations of 1813 ; it runs thus — DECivs ■ HARivs • VEXAN- 
TIV,S • BAbILIV.S • V • C • ET • IXL • PRAEF ■ VRB • PATRICTV.S 
COXSVL ■ ORDIXAKIV.S • AREXAIX • ET • PODIVM • QVAE • ABOJII- 
XAXDI • TEREAEMOTVS • RVIX • PRO.STRAVIT • SVMPTV • I’ROPRIO 
REsTiTviT. This Basilius is possibly the consul of that name 
in 486 A.D. 

t'fhJ amphitheatre continued in use during the sixth 

century, though the brutal slaughter of gladiators and 
jjiisoners had been put a stop to in the year 403 A.D., by the 
heroic self-devotion of an Oiiental monk named Telemachus, 
who came to Kome to protest against this cmel spoit. 
Telemachus rushed into the midst of one of the scenes of 

^ In au ain 2 )lntheatre the word itoilami has a sitecial uicaiiiug, namely, 
the laiseii door or platiorui hicli skirted the aieiia, and was reLServed a.s 
.1 jiLiee for the seats of the emiperor's family, tlie Tostal Virgins, and .i 
few of tile highest utlieials ijf Rijine. A valuable eollection of inscrijptions 
I'ouml ill the Colosseum has been iniblislied by the Comm. Laiieiaiii, 
Isrrluuu, Odr Ai’ftnitr.j Fluiiu, Rome, 18S0 ; fur other woiks see below, 
p. 87, note 1. 
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butchery, and fell a victim to the rage of the people at having 
their favourite amusement interrupted. The moral effect of 
this noble act rvas, however, so strong, that henceforward 
human victims were no longer slaughtered in the umio ; see 
Theodoretus, Hist. Eatis. v. 26. 


Arrangement of Seats. 


The tickets of admission to the Colosseum marked the Tki 
exact seat the holder was to occupy, the number of the tier 
{/naiynianus), and the number of the i:nncii.> or department of the 
o.i.i'cii ; so that there could be no mistake. And each external 
arch of the lower order was numbered, with the exception of the 
central arches towards the Caelian and Escptiline by which the 
emperor entered, so that each ticket-holder could go straight 
to the stairs which led to his place. 

An existing ivorj- ticket for the amphitheatre of Frosinone 
has similar indications, namely, CVN • vi • in • xviii, that is, 

" the siet a am tvs, lowest row, sc'ifSo. IB’’; see Mommsen in i'l.;'?. 
S^'clu. Gesell. 1649, S. 286. 

Certain fixed seats were reserved for the various officials, ta-.. 
religious and political, and the different classes of the Roman 
people. On the poiliihn tvere the thrones of the Emperor and 
his faniilj', the Vestal Virgins, the Senators, the Pontifex 
Maximus, the Flanien Dialis, the chief Fratres Arvales, the 
Consuls, the Praetors, and a number of other officers of 
State. The disposition of seats in the Colosseum was the same 
as in other amphitheatres and theatres of Rome. A similar 
system had previously been adopted in the Cirei of Rome as 
far as their rather different arrangement.s would allow. 

Suetonius {Amj. 44) mentions that Augustus made new Jar 
and elaborate enactments as to the jiositions of various people 
in the places of amusement of Rome ; see vol. ii. p. 42. The 
Vestals, though allowed to be present in the front rank at 
gladiatorial fights, were excluded from the contests of nude 
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athletes, and other rvomen were not only excluded by 
Augustus from the athletic sports, but were only allowed to 
sit in the top galleries of the amphitheatres while contests of 
gladiators were going on. 

Insci'ijjikiji of the Fmtn-i Arailes. A t ery long and in- 
teresting inscription, which was found in 1G99, in the Grove 
of the Fnitres Amths, outside the Pudu Poducnds, is of 
special value, not only as showing the manner in which 
seats in the Colosseum were divided, numbered, and their 
compartments named, but also as proving that the building 
was carried to a great height as earlj- as the year SO A.D. ; 
see Coe. hi. Lot. vi. part i. p. o06 ; and Henzen, Ada Frut. 
Anvl. Berlin, 1871. 

This large inscribed slab, now in the Capitoline Museum, 
contains, among a number of other enactments, those made 
with regard to the seats of the inferior members of the 
Collegium of the Fiv.t/'en Ariv.les.^ The enactment was made 
in the Teirqile of Concord, in the presence of the Fratres Arvoles 
and some of the secular officials of Rome. 

The paragraph in question is headed LOCA • ADSIGNATA • IX 
AMPHITHEATRO. It is dated 80 A.D. by the names of the 
Consiiles Svffecti for that j^ear, L. Aelius Plautius Lamia, and 
Q. Pactumeius Pronto. Names of other officials follow ; and 
then comes the list of three groups of seats. The positions 

' The tviAve Fratres An-ah's formed the most ancient and the most 
highly honoured priestly Collegium of Eome. Their special duty was to 
offer sacrifice on behalf of the fertility of the soil. The Collnjiiiui in- 
cluded a large number of priests of inferior grades, for whom the seats 
mentioned in the inscription were reserved. The twelve Fratres appear 
to have sat on the 'poO.iura, on a level with the Emperor, who was 
frequent!}’ a member of this very sacred body of priests. 

The Arval Grove, with its circular Teniiile of the Lea Liu, was five miles 
outside the Fort'i Portiuiisis. About one hundred inscribed slabs have been 
found at various times rvith records of the p'roceedings of the Fratns from 
14 to 241 .v.D. They have been published by Henzen ; see vol. i. p. 
xxi. 
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and numbers of the seats reserved for the CvIkyinuL are 
described as follows ; — 

I. “Ill the first iit'tcnii'iiiiiji or band (that is, the group im- 
mediately above the jujiliiiin) in the twelfth i nnem (or wedge- 
shaped division of the nn-en) on marble seats, (parts of) eight 
ijriiihis or tiers.” The space is further defined by the mention 
of the number of feet which was reserved in these eight 
jnuhis; this detail was neces.sary, as there were no arms or 
side division to the seats above the pjcliam. 

II. The next assignment of places was in the second 
iivu/iu’iuiin, also with marble seats ; the number of the onini}, 
the <jiv.din<, and the number of feet reserved in the ynuhts are 
all specified. 

III. The third lot of seats were in sniuiui.i iiahjiinno in 
UfjaeU. in the highest division, the seats of which were not of 
marble like the lower two, but of wood. This shows that in 
the year 80 .y.d., when the Colosseum was first opened, it had 
two bands of marble seats above the iiodinin, one of which had 
at least as many as eight tiers in it, and above them a third 
story of wood. 

The word iiaunutaum, used here for the band of marble 
seats between two horizontal in'iiei'indinnes, and also for the 
upper wooden gallery in the amphitheatre, is also used for the 
projecting balconies of houses or public buildings. The word 
is thus explained bj' Festus (s. i\), Miicnkinn cjiiidlat" mat a 
Mucnlo Censure, ejni jirimui in Foro altm lyilnnuiun tirjiM jjivjeeif, 
quo uiiiqiliarenfur siiqieriora qiedaeiila. This was in the year 318 
B.C., when C. Maenius was Censor; see also vol. i. p. 235. 

The officials who had charge of the seats, to see that they 
were occupied by the right people, are mentioned by Martial, 
V. 8; and at v. 11 he describes the attempts of a certain 
pushing fellow to get into a better seat than his rank entitled 
him to. 


}/> i&ions of 
the caeea. 


WvOiJtll 
u'Olei tVs. 


Calpurnius {Ed. vii. ) gives an elaborate account of the 
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scenic effects, and the splendours of an amphitheatre in Eome ; 
but the seventh eclogue was written in the reign of Nero, so 
Calpurnius must be describing an earlier amphitheatre than 
the Colosseum, probably the wooden amphitheatre which Nero 
built. His remarks, however, would probabi}- apply equally 
well to the Flavian amphitheatre. 

Calpurnius describes grand and complicated scenery, 
gardens, rocks and caverns, which seemed to rise out of the 
arena, and the sudden formation of a great lake. The marble 
colonnades were plated with gold, the gratings which defended 
the jiodhan from the beasts were of gold (or gilt) wire;^ the 
co/i(!c, or walls which divided the tiers, were studded with 
mosaics of precious stones (that is, of the jewel-like glass 
tesserae ) ; the awnings and cushions were of silk, and fountains 
poured forth jets of perfumed water cf. Suet. i\cro, 31. 

A large amount of storage-room must have been required 
for the bulky scenery used at these shows ; and it is interest- 
ing to find that the Greek architect, Apollodorus of Damascus, 
suggested that the great elevated stylobate, on which the Temple 
of Venus and Eome, designed by Hadrian, was to stand, 
should be formed with chambers in its concrete mass, in which 
the scenery for “the Theatrum^ might be fitted together out 
of sight and rapidly brought into the Arena — /cal e? to 
KolXov ra fx,'rj-^av‘^fiara eKhexoiro, ware Kal a^avibi 

' Pliny mentions the use of gold wire for screens round the Ain2^)a- 
theatre of tScro in the Campus IMartius. He also tells us that the metal 
screens were studded with bosses of amber {succinu„i) : HlA. Kut. .vxxvii. 
45 . 

It appeal’s to have been the custom, under the Empire, for all theatres 
and other places of amusement to be provided with perfumed fountains 
and concealed jets for cooling the air with a fine spray of scented water ; 
Lipsius, De Aniphi. cap. svi., gives a number of classical references to 
this custom. 

^ The Colosseum ivas usually- called Bearpor by* the Greeks : eni\£ihi- 
theatrum not being Greek either in fact or in name, although compounded 
of fyvo Greek words. 
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crv/M7rr]'yvvcr6ai, /cal ov TrpoetSoro? eh to diarpov 
elcrdyeadai ; Apollodorus, quoted by Dion Cassius, Ixix. 4d 

The Coiistrudion of the Colosseum, in its skilful use of varied Methnu, „t 
materials, each applied so as to get the utmost benefit from tlnn . ' 
its special qualities, is perhaps the most remarkable existing 
instance of Koman utilitarian architecture. The materials 
used are three sorts of concrete,- brick-facing, massive blocks 
of tufa and travertine ; and lastly, marble for columns, cornices, 
paving, seats, and other ornamental purposes. The whole of 
the exterior of the Colosseum is of massive travertine, in very i:xtej nm 
large blocks, carefully jointed, set without mortar, and each 
clamped to the next with heavy iron clamps, run with lead.® 

The paving on the ground-floor, except that of the inner ring 
round the jmliur/t, which is of thick slabs of white marble, is 
of blocks of travertine, and the columns of the lowest Order 
stand on a stylohate of three steps, which run all round outside 
the oval. The two top steps are cut in the solid out of a 
great travertine block 4 feet 6 inches wide. Some of the 
blocks in the piers are over 7 feet long. 

The lowest Order of arches in the external facade is set Lmirp 

^ cicaih'. 

under an entablature, supported by engaged columns.'^ This 

^ On the Colos.seum and its inscriptions see Lipsius, De amjiliitiicatrv, 

1584 ; Maffei, Dcgli anfiteatri, 172S ; Fontana, L’ anfitcatro Fhtilo, 1725 ; 

Fea, Osserv. sulC arcau del auf. 1813 ; TJggeri, DclU lince dxi scdili, 1S2-3 ; 

De Rossi, Aiin. lust. 1849, p. 336 ; Hubner, Iscriz. sui scd.ili dci teatri. 

Ann. Inst. 1856, p. 52 ; Gori, Man. storicheilel anf. Flov. 1874; and Tocco. 
Xamnachic e spettacoli, 1S75. See also note in vol. ii. p. 82. 

“ Concrete of laca for foundations ; of tufa and Tirick-hats for walls : 
and ot piunice-stonr for vaults. 

® The numerous holes, which disfigure the arcades, were made during 
the early iliddle Ages in attempts to extract the then valuable iron of the 
clamps ; the amount of trouble taken in cutting through the hard traver- 
tine to extract each clamp shows that labour must then have been worth 
but very little, or iron very scarce. 

■* The outer arches of the lowest tier had each a number over it. rang- 
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Order is debased Tuscan in style, the capitals are 'svell moulded, 



The lower ([uarter on the right gives the plan at the gronnd level. Tlie 
upper quarter on the right gives the plan at the top of the caved. 
The other two f[Uarters give the plans at two intermediate points. 


but the base mouldings are coarse and inelegant. In fact, 
throughout the building, little taste or refinement is shown 

ill:,' up to Ixxx. There still remain arches numbered xxiii. to liii., and one 
unnumbered areh — the emperor's entrance from the Esipiiline, where a 
covered passage or colonnade abutted against it : see iig. 60. 
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in the details. This is specially apparent in the coarse mould- 
iny^s of the imposts^ of the inner square piers, the slight pilasters 
of which do not project enough to stop the heavy impost cap- 
ping, and hence these have to he cut off in a very awkward 
way. 

In the middle of the .side towards the Esquiline traces can 
be seen of the start of the long colonnade, which once joined 
the amphitheatre to the TIu rninr of Titiu. At this point the 
ai'ch is wider than the rest, and is unnumbered, being the 
private Imqierial entrance. On each side of it the steps of 
the 4i/lnhiiiv stop short, leaving a level surface on which stood 
the first marble columns of the arcade ; a piece of one of these 
columns still exists. Under this colonnade a subterranean 
passage ran towards the TJuinnue ; it is vaulted in concrete, 
but only its commencement has been cleared out. 

The next Order of the facade has similar rows of arches, 
but with engaged columns of Ionic style, untlnted, and with 
capitals only roughly blocked out.- The columns stand on 
pedestals, the die and mouldings of which return under the 
arches, forming a sort of attic over the main cornice of the 
Order below, which also served as a parapet to prevent people 
walking in the upper ambulatories from falling over. 

Each of the arche.s in the two upper tiers was filled in 
with this thin and low parapet wall. In the centre of each, 
on the outside of the parapet, was a projection which formed 
the pedestal for a statue — one in each archway, as is shown 
on the medallion of Gordianus III., fig. 58. Only one of these 
parapets is complete ; it is in the top tier, opposite the Esqui- 
line, and by it can be seen the dowel-holes for the (now 
missing) pedestal ; see also fig. CO. 

^ Tlic moulJiug uu wliicli the springing of an arch rests is called the 

LinliOsf, 

- The whole e.xteiual f.ioade of travertine cvas once probaldy covered 
with ('pus iilhririi'm i.sineco'i, .and the more miimte details and eniicli- 
iiients would be inudelkd in it, over the rougher stone. 


Cu' l‘j u/ 


S'.'VOilil 
'fv/ '/. 
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Third story. The third Order is the same as the second, but \vith 
Corinthian capitals, also onI_v roughly sketched out ; the 



Fig. 60. 

Part of t]ie outer facaile of the Colos.'ieiim, restoied. 

The lo\^est story shows the Imperial entrance ami the numbers over the 
arches. The second and third stories show the statues and their 
pedestals. The top stor}\ added in the third century a.d., has the 
masts which supported the awning. 

cornices of both are debased, or rather simplified forms of the 
orders they are intended to belong to. 
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The passages, which follow the outside of the oval inside ovte, 
the arcades, are vaulted with concrete made of pumice stone 
or soft tufa, with occasional rings of brick inserted. These 
vaults were cast in fluid concrete on wooden boarded center- 
ing, and are free from the lateral thrust that constructional 
arches would have. The whole of the barrel vaulting ^ 
throughout the building was covered with fine hard marble- 
stucco, moulded with panels containing foliage and figures in 
relief, all once decorated with painting and gold. In the 
sixteenth and even as late as the eighteenth century a great 
deal of this delicate stucco work still remained, but now all 
is gone except one bit under the arch nearest to the j'odii///? 
by the Imperial entrance from the Escjuiline. 

These reliefs were especially used to decorate the raldng. st„cco 
vaults under the various staircases, and the vaults of the 
umbulucm and romiforia, concentric passages and exits. These 
fine coatings of ojius iectomun have fallen off the vaults owing 
to the imperfect adhesion of the stucco to the cast concrete of 
which the vaults are made. On this concrete the impress of 
the boards of the centering is very visible ; it has been pecked 
over to form a key for the stucco decoration, but this was not 
sufficient to give it a firm hold. The method of studding the 
surface with iron nails, always used and with greater success 
in the case of walls, was not applied by the Eomans to their 
vaults. 

The construction of the inner walls is specially Avorthy of rn,ie, vaii 
attention. These walls supporting the roivs of A’aults, which 
carried the caveo, ivith its sloping tiers of marble seats, radiate 
inwards toAvards the various centres from Avhich the OA'al of 
the plan is struck, and are set rather close together ; on them 
rest the raking Auults which sujjport the seats and the stairs. 

Thus the nearer the Avail is to the arena, the less it is in 
height, and the less need it has for A’ery great strength. 

^ Barrel vaulting means one of plain semicircular form, continuing 
without the intersection of other vaults. 
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Of the three materials used for these walls, concrete is 
subjected to the least pressure, next comes ojms quach'utmn of 
tufa, and thirdly, travertine, the strongest of the three. Thus 
the inner parts of the radiating walls, where the height is 
insignificant, are made of concrete of mixed broken bits of 
tirfa and brick. The foundations, on which the weight is 
heavier, are of concrete made with the very hard lava {sileji) 
used for the Roman roads ; this is for extra strength. The 
vaults in many parts, but not all, are of concrete formed of 
pumice stone, for the sake of lightness. 

At the ends of these low radiating conci'ete walls, traver- 
tine piers are built as points of special strength. Again 
concrete walls are used in other parts of the radiating walls, 
but higher up where they have no great weight resting on 
them. In all parts the concrete walls are faced with the 
usual skin of triangular bricks, with many arches introduced, 
apparently as relieving arches, but of no real constructional 
use. On arches in brick facing see vol. i. p. 58. 

The brickwork of the facing to the concrete is of the neat 
regular kind, with rather thick bricks, which is peculiar to the 
Flavian period; it exactly resembles that in the Palace of 
Durnitian on the Palatine, having bricks averaging 1.^ inch 
in thickness Avith i-inch joints. Here and elsewhere the 
whole surface of the brick facing is studded with large iron 
nails driven in, when the mortar was soft, to form a key for 
the stucco, which in the Colosseum covered every inch of 
brick facing. The sham relieving arches are of the usual 
2 feet tiles, mostly cut into three, Avith a fcAA' whole ones at 
intervals. 

The outer and loAver parts of the radiating Avails, Avhere 
the pressure was great from the great height of Avail above, 
are built of massive blocks of broAvn tufa, set Avith a thin 
skin of mortar in the joints. Strong as these massive tufa 
Avails really were, Avhen protected from Aveather, the cautious 
engineer AA’ho built the Colosseum Avas not satisfied Avithout 
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adding additional points of strength, and so at intervals he 
built piers (as it were) of travertine, not projecting, but flush 
with the tufa walls, and tailing into them on each side.^ On 
account of this the tufa blocks do not run in the usual 2 foot 
courses, but range with the irregular (pseudisodomous) courses 
of the travertine. 

In fig. 61 is shown one of the points in the upper part of Thm 
the radiating ■walls, where all three methods of construction 
are seen together — namely, the tufa wall, with its upright 
strip of travertine, and upon that the brick-faced concrete 
wall, with its sham relieving arches, upon which, finally, rests 
the raking concrete vault which carried the tiers of marble 
step-like seats. 

Sysfeiii Ilf drains. A large drain runs all round the oval . ctMicne. 
of the plan, passing under the radiating walls where they are 
highest, that is, nearest to the double ambulatory of the ground- 
floor. A large travertine keystone is inserted in the walls 
where this drain pierces them. Other smaller drains from 
the central nrena communicate with this main one, radiating 
outwards to it. Their start may be seen in and by the sides 
of the recesses of the podiam ; they are roofed with two large 
tiles leaning together, and forming a triangular top — a verj- 
common way of roofing the smaller drains in Koine. The 
larger one, into whicli they all run, was roofed in parts with 
brick arches, and in other parts only by the large travertine 
slabs of the pavement." 

^ Jlr. Parker, in his work on the Colosseum, wrongly asserts that 
these travertine ''piers” were later insertions; his failure to uiiJerstanJ 
the objects of the Pioiuans in using these different materials led him to 
think that each was the work of a different time, and has hence caused j 
him to invent a complete imaginary history of the building, very far - 
removed from the real one. 

- Owing to the position of the Colosseum in the hollow once occupied 
by the Stagaa of Xero. a natural deep depression abounding with spiings 
of water, its careful drainage was a very important matter, and was 
arranged with the greatest possible skill and accurate adjustiiient ol 
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Fig. 61. 

Example of construction in which many materials are used ; upper part 
of one of the inner radiating walls of the Colosseum. 

AA. Maible seats on brick and concrete core, sujiported on vault made 
of pumice-stone concrete (C). 

B. Travertine arch at end of r.rking vault (C). 

D. One of the travertine piers built in flush with the tufa wall as a 
point of extra strength. 

EE. "Wall of tufa-concrete faced with triangular bricks. 

F. Travertine pier at end of radiating wall. 

G. Brick-faced arch of concrete to carry floor of pas.sage. 

HH. Tufa wall, opus rpradratuni. 

JJ.T. Line of steps in next baj'. 

KK. Surface arches of brick, too shallow to be of any constructional 
u.se, and not meant for ornament, as the whole was stuccoed. 

levels, forming a complete network round and inside the building. The 
repair of this system of drainage is recorded in one of the inscriptions 
puljlished by the Comm. Lanciani. 
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Main entrances. At the four luet, of the oval there are 
entrances tinder travertine arches, two on the Esqtiiline and 
Caelian sides leading to the j^indvim, where the emperor sat ; 
and two at the ends of the longer axes, leading into the arena. 
Through these latter archways entered the processions of 
gladiators who were about to fight. At these four points 
travertine is used along the whole depth of the entrance, from 
the outside to the arena; no tufa or concrete is introduced 
except for the vaulting. 

The arena and the iJudinm. The arena was originally 
smaller than it looks at present, owing to the destruction of 
the wall that fenced in the beasts, and prevented their reaching 
the podium. The position of this wail, which was of travertine, 
can be traced at one point on the Escjuiline side. The narrow 
passage between it and the paJiiiai was paved with massive 
slabs of travertine. This wall was probably low, so as not to 
obstruct the view, and on it was fixed a metal screen, with 
network of gilt bronze, and a smooth top rail made to revolve, 
so that even the active panthers and other fdidae could not 
climb over it ; Calpuni. vii. 51-56 : Pliny, Hisf. Xat. viii. 20. 

The podium is a long encircling isuijijidi'in or platform, 
.about 12 feet high, built of brick-faced concrete. It was once 
covered with marble, with a moulded plinth and cornice, and 
probaljly a colonnade suiiporting a roof or canopy over the 
heads of the dignitaries who sat on it. It was provided, not 
with step-like grades of scats, but with rows of separate 
marble thrones, each inscribed with the titles of the otticial 
who occupied it. This system of inscribed marble throiie.s 
and their form were taken from the thrones in the front row 
of the theatres of the Greeks; many of them are still in dtn 
in the great Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Several fragments 
of these thrones have been found in the Colosseum.^ 

^ A laiyp iiuiiil'tT’ ot the'?e marble seats Tvere taken fluruig the Middle 
A<^e^. and U'-ed a-? Epi'5eoi>«il tlii‘Hies in the centres ofdiurch ajise-i ; many 
ot these 'till exi't in the Komaii eliiiiehes. A tfw. those, tor example, in 


Main 

ajipi uiichcb. 


Arena and 
arcvit leali. 


Pvduiiil, 
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The Emperor’s throne was raised above the top of the 
jiodium on a swjgcstnii! or tribuual. A canopy o^■er his head 
was supported on columns, so that he sat in a raised shrine- 
like niche. 

Appnaciei At the back of the jjodiant a wide passage, handsomely 
pndhiiH. paved and lined with slabs of marble, ran all round the oval ; 
and from it a number of marble stairs gave access to the top 
of the 2Aidiiiin. The start of these marble steps still exists at 
one point on the Caelian side ; and in the second step from the 
bottom holes remain for the pivots and bolts of bronze gates 
which shut in each staircase at its foot. The nia.ssive marble 
paving of the passage, from which the jjudiuin stairs ascend, 
has. a channel for rain-water on each side, slightly sunk in the 
marble, and the surface of the ixivement is curved upwards 
in the middle, like the conve.x dunum of a road, so as to throw 
the water into the channels at the sides. Some of the paving- 
slabs are as much as 10 feet long, and each is fastened to the 
next -with metal dowels or pins. 

1/1 Besides the stairs, of which there were eight in the whole 

the jjoJiiiii). o 

circuit, there are two other sorts of breaks in the imlium. On 
each side of the two main gladiators’ entrances, at the ends of 
the oval, the podium i.s interrupted by approaches, 6 feet 9 
inches wide, to the passage between it and the missing fence 
wall of the arena. This passage was probably filled with 
guards to prevent the beasts from reaching the dignitaries on 
the pudium, in case a lion or some other fierce beast succeeded 
in climbing over the screen which fenced round the areiiu. 

■ The approach to the j^assage is formed by two marble steps 
and a gently-inclined slope with massive slabs of white marble, 
which lead from the higher level of the passage behind the 

the CliUlclie.s ot S. Ptci/'o tii J mcolt^ amt S, SO^fuiw liotovtlo. are of pure 
Greek ■vvorkmaiiJuji and de;,ign, and were prohaldv .stoliii l.y the Komaiis 
from file tlieatre of some Hellenic city, for u.-,e in the Colos.seuiu or other 
place of ainuseineiit. Thus, these thrones have heeii, at three Jitfereiit 
p/eriods, u.sed for three quite different p/urposes. 
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Ijodiu'ni to the loiver level of the passage in front of it.^ There 
were four of these approaches, one on each side of the two 
main entrances to the uirnu. 

Another form of hreak in the is a sort of projecting 

balcony, 6 feet 9 inches wide, the marble pavement of which 
is level with that of the passage behind the ^'odinn/, and juts 
out a little way into the jiassage between the fodiiim and the 
fence wall, at a level of about 2 feet 9 inches above the lower 
paving of the passage round the fence wall. 

These balconies also were probablj- intended for officers on 
guard in case of accident or conspiracy. 

One of these balconies, on the .side by the Esrpiiline, is 
well preserved, with its massive projecting slab of white 
marble, channelled at the edges with rain-water gutters. In 
it are marks of its marble parapet, and at the edges the holes 
for fixing the thick marble lining of the iiodin.ia. The pro- 
jecting part of this marble floor rests on a large block of 
travertine. There were eight of these “balconies” in the 
whole circuit of the jioditini. 

In the front face of iha ^mdiaut a number of nearly square 
recesses are formed, which opened into the sentinels’ passage 
between it and the fence wall ; they are about 6 feet high, 
6 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet deep. From the bottom of 
these niches start most of the drains mentioned above, radiat- 
ing to the main drain, which formed an oval ring round the 
whole building. Like the rest of the jmUam, these recesses 
were lined with marble, the cement backing of which, and 
many of the iron clamps, still remain. These recesses were 
twenty in number ; Ili^y were intended as sentinels’ 

boxes for the body of guards mentioned above. 

The caixa. Behind and above the sloped up the 
gnidiis or step-like seats of the careo, where the bulk of the 

' The Ije^t Jiie'jerytd example of this slope and the two ste 2 is is that by 
the main entiaiice lioin tlie Sacra Via end, on the left, as one enters into 
the arena. 
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spectators sat. The loriv'est range, being nearer the podiurn of 
honour, Avas the more honourable. It consisted of about 
Wenty tiers, and a great part of it was reserved for persons 
of Equestrian rank — Equihsd 

Above them, and separated by a zunc or pruedtidio (a low 
wall and passage) was a large block of seats for the mass of 
the wealthier Eoman citizens. Along the top of this is a high 
brick-faced concrete wall, once, of course, lined with marble, 
pierced ■with a series of doors, windows, and recesses for 
statues. At this point Domitian’s work ends, and the galleries 
above are of the third century a.d. These uppermost tiers 
were occupied by the women and by the lower classes of Rome ; 
and to them admission was frequently free. 

Along the highest tier ran a handsome marble colonnade 
of the Corinthian order ; many fragments of the columns and 
their capitals still exist, and have rolled clown the coven to the 
bottom. The capitals are of more than one date ; some have 
well-cut foliage, while others are only blocked out. Some are 
of late and fanciful design, with winged serpents and Medusa 
heads introduced among the acanthus leaves. All appear to 
be late in date, and probably belong to the restorations of 
Severus Alexander and Gordian iis III., between 222 and 
244 A.D. 

One of the capitals is carved out of an immense marble 
frieze taken from some much earlier building. In it are 
sinkings for a bronze inscription ; the matrices for the letters 

^ The rights of tlie Roman Eqvites to places of distinction in the 
vaiious places of amusement were conlii'med and increased by a law intro- 
duced in S7 B.c. by L. Roscius Otho, Tribune of the People ; it was known 
as the Ltr Eobcia Thccdfolis. ^convno. Eqv.'du.iti mentioned by 

^lartiah v. 41. Till the third century a.d. no names of individuals were 
inscribed on the seats — only titles or words descriptive of classes ; in the 
fourth and fifth centuries indi^'idual names were occasionally affixed. 
Many intere&tiiig insciibed li-agments of the gradas are given in Lanciani's 
valuable work on the inscriptions of the Colosseum. 
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NEB still remain on the top of the capital.^ The existing 

columns are of white Luna marble, Carystian cipolliao, and 
Egyptian granites ; all appear to have been monoliths. Other 
architectural fragments are of Pentelic white marble and 
Phrygian marble {/lavonuzctt"). 

A large number of other marble blocks, also taken from inscriptions. 
some earlier building, have been used to cut a long inscription 
on ; see Lanciani, hcni. J. Anf. Fhir. These are the blocks 
of a very long moulded Corinthian plinth, the large ton.is 
moulding of which has been hacked away, and the blocks set 
on edge. The late inscription has then been cut on the upper 
bed of each block ; it records a restoration of the Colosseum in 
the reign of Gratianus and Yalentianus, about 375 A.D. 

On one of the inscribed fragments occurs the phrase (re- 
stored by ilommsen) XQnis DiMissis. This refers to a restora- 
tion of the system of drainage, which, if it got blocked, would 
soon flood the lower levels of the amphitheatre with water, 
owing to its deeply sunk position in a natural basin, between 
the Escpiiline and Caelian Hills. 

A great many fragments of the marble seats {i/nuln-s) exist, 
some inscribed, but none are in diln ; nearly every piece of 
marble having been stripped off the whole of this gigantic 
interior. - 

Sfaircn.ici. The start of the main staircases leading to the Situus. 
upper tiers is from arches in the second (inner) surrounding 
ambulatory. The steps are of travertine, with ten-inch treads 
and ten and a half inch risers ; they have moulded nosings. 1 
Some of these stairs are very perfect on the side towards the 

^ Possibly part of XERcac Trujono trlBUn. imtcstiftc ; tliis fivigiueiit 
may be from Trajan’s Forum, 2 ) 05 sibly from the Arch Tvhich was destroyed 
by Constantine, in older to use its materials and leliefs for the construction 
of the existing Arch near the Colosseum. 

“ A number of small marble altars have been found in the Colosseum, 
cut in the shape of tripods ; some of these are on the right near the main 
entrance. 
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Stairs. Lateran, and shoiv but little signs of wear. The whole system 
of stairs is rather complicatecl, and is arranged with the 
greatest ingeniiitj-, so as to occupy the least space, and also 
to afford a complete set of separate approaches to each caneu.i 
or division of the citeea. 

Some of the smaller upper stairs are very steep ; all rest 
on raking vaults of pumice stone or soft tufa, and each stone 
or marble step was bedded on square clay tiles. The stairs 
which ascended the otcca, up the slope of the scats, were all 
of marble, like the seats themselves, and were arranged (as in 
the Greek theatres) so as to have two steps ranging with each 
seat. 

upper tiers. Uj;>£er ixni of the enreo. About two-thirds up the coxea 
there is the marked division mentioned above as separating 
the plebeians’ and women’s scats from the wealthier classes 
below. A lofty wall runs all round the oval, forming a con- 
siderable break between the highest seats of the tiers below 
and the lowest of the tier above. Of course all except the 
top part of this enormously lofty wall is hidden by the slop- 
ing tiers of seats of the envea. The lower hidden part is of 
travertine, but the upper part, pierced with doors, windows, 
and recesses, is of concrete lined with brick, and was once 
covered rvith marble, having, probably, a cornice resting on 
engaged marble columns. The recesses were made to contain 
statues. 

The upper part of this wall is of the third century A.D. 
It marks the beginning of the addition or rebuilding of Severus 
Alexander. 

Upper Behind this wall, at the level where it ceases to be of 

patiSaye. . , ... 

travertine, a low vaulteci passage runs the ■whole way round 
the oval plan ; lighted partly by arches which led into the 
caved, and partly by windows formed in the springing of the 
vault. From this encircling passage stairs at regular intervals 
ascend to the higher level, leading to the floor of the third 
Order on the exterior, that with Corinthian capitals. The 
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stairs project into the passage in short double flights of five 
steps, passing right and left. 

In this passage a large open water -channel runs along watei- 
the floor at one side, formed of hollow blocks of travertine, 
thickly lined with aigniinniu The use of this is not clear. 

It can hardlj' have been for rain-water, as there are pipes for 
that set in vertical channels, 13 inches wide, formed in the 
faces of the walls at various points, and apparently descending 
almost straight down to the ground. It was more probably 
to carry water brought from the Caelian Ac^ueduct to feed 
the various fountains and water-jets which cooled the air of 
the crowded amphitheatre. 

The doors in the upper part of the intercepting wall jvnct'ioa c/ 
mentioned above open on to the level of the floor above this 
passage ; and it is at this point that the Flavian work ends 
and that of the third century begins. This is clearly shown 
by the very difterent character of the two sorts of brick facing, 
which in the Flavian work has bricks 1-i inch and joints I-inch, 
and in the later wall, bricks scarcely 1 inch thick, and joints 
-|-inch to 1 inch. This later brick facing is as neat in appear- 
ance as the Flavian, and is really ecjually strong, though it 
looks less solid owing to the greater thickness of the joints. 

Passing towards the exterior of the building, the Flavian work 
reaches higher ; the above-described brick-faced wall is level 
with the third (Corinthian) order of the exterior arcade, , 
which, like the two below (Ionic and Tuscan), is of the-. 

Flavian period. 

But the fourth external order, that with the tall travertine Wn-i nf 
wall broken by jjilasters, is a third-century addition, or prob- ctntiwj. 
aljly, judging from the above-mentioned representations on 
coin.s of Titus and Domitiaii, a rebuilding of an earlier story. 

The wall is of three materials, namely, an external facing of 
travertine I feet thick, an internal facing of brick, and an 
intermediate filling in { furtam) of concrete, 2 feet 3 inches 
thick. The brick facing is a very characteristic example of early 
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third-century bricku'ork,^ being exactly the same as that de- 
scribed above vith 1 inch bricks and joints nearly the same. 

The concrete contains a great deal of marble, as is usually 
the case during a late period, and the travertine facing is 
partly built of numbers of blocks taken from some earlier 
building ; among these are a quantity of drums of columns, 
pieces of cornices, friezes, and architraves, and other moulded 
details. These are allowed to project roughly into the con- 
crete for the sake of forming a good bond, and this gives the 
wall the appearance of having been built roughly and in haste, 
but this is not really so. On the external face of the facade 
the stones are cut as truly, and jointed as neatly, as in any 
part of the building ; and it would have been worse than 
useless to make the inner face regular and smooth, as it would 
not have tailed into and bonded with the concrete mass 
behind. 

Two tiers of small windows in the top external order gave 
light to small vaulted passages, which encircled the whole 
building at different levels near the summit. 

Awning over the covea. At the top of all, nearly 160 feet 
above the ground, there is a bold well-designed cornice, with 
deep irrojection on the outside of the wall, and this is pierced 
at intervals with square holes. About U feet below each hole 
a large travertine corbel projects from the face of the wall, and 
in this there is a square sinking corresponding to the hole 
above. This was an arrangement to hold the wooden poles 
that supported the awning over the heads of the spectators. 
A pole was dropped through each hole in the cornice, and its 
foot rested in the hole in the corbel below ; the slightly 

^ From the time of Sept. Severas to Severus Alexander the appearance 
of brick facings was exactly the same — neat, regular, and set in very good 
hard mortar. Brick facing rapidly declined both in neatness and the 
goodness of its mortar after the middle of the third century A. D. , and yet 
some of the brickwork of the wall of Aurelianus of about 275 a.d, is 
nearly as neat and regular as that of the Antonine period. 
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projecting frieze and architrave of the entablature ivere cut 
aivay to alloiv the mast to rest close against the wall. Other 
corbels on the inner face of the wall held a corresponding set 
of wooden uprights. 

The upper parts of each pair of poles were about 6 feet 
3 inches apart, being separated by the thickness of the wall ; 
they were probably strutted and lashed together so as to 
form a stiff support, as the strain of the ropes of the awning 
must have been very great. The awning did not, as has some- 
times been supposed, cover the whole amphitheatre ; a thing 
which would have been practically impossible, owing to the 
enormous strain of so long a bearing, far beyond what any 
ropes could bear. It simply sloped down over the heads 
of the spectators in the mmi, leaving the whole central arena 
unshaded. 

Corbels to support the lowest masts exi.st in the outer wall 
of the substructures below the level of the arena ; see GG on 
fig. 62. These poles rose out of the arena along the line of the 
fence wall that protected the ^aiJiuin. There must have been 
many intermediate points of support at intervals up the slope 
of the seats, hut no indications exist of any of these owing to 
the complete removal of all the marble seats and linings. 

A whole army of sailors were employed to extend and furl 
the awning ; see Lampridiiis, Comin. 15. Throughout the 
period of the most luxurious extravagance in Eome the amiing 
and its ropes were of silk ; Dion Cass, xliii. 2-1.^ During some 
of the scenic shows boys were hoisted up to this awning — 
jiegrna, et gaurus inch ad rdaria ruptus,” Juv. Sat. iv. 122. 

' Pliny tells us that awnings were first introduced into theatres by Q. 
Catulus. who rebuilt part of the Capitoliue Taliilariuni in 9S E.c. 

Silk awnings, Pliny states, were first used by Leutulus Spinther at the 
Ludi Apollinares in the Campus Martins. 

Julius Caesar spread silk awnings not only over the whole central 
area of the Forum, but also over the Sacra Yia from liis house, the Domus 
Puhlica, up to the Clivus Capitoliiius ; see Pliny, Slit. yia. xix. 23. 
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Eopes for acrobats were stretched across the arena, probably 
supported by the lower poles of the awning. 

Traces of a continuous rvooden gallery for the .sailors who 
managed the awning to work on exist on the interior, at the 
level of the top of the outer wall, and there are remains of the 
brick and concrete stairs which led to this, still visible on the 
internal brick facing. At one or two points these staircases 
crossed the upper windows between the Corinthian pilasters, 
and in these places the windows were built up, forming only 
sunk panels. Traces of other wooden galleries and stairs 
exist at a lower level than the sailors’ gallery ; the holes for 
their joists can be traced in the wall. 

The exact arrangement, however, of this top story with its 
wooden floors and seats cannot now be comjdetely made out. 
Very near the top there appears to have been a gallerj" resting 
on a colonnade, some large fragments of which still exi.st on 
the ground Ijelow, and one or two small pieces of marble bases 
still remain at this high level. There was probably another 
colonnade along the ; and midway there was the 

marble-covered wall with its doors and windows. It is now 
impossible to tell whether there were any other important 
breaks to the monotony of the sloping caetu. It appears 
probable that there were not. 

Suhetr act ares hduo: the arena. This is one of the most 
interesting parts of the Colosseum. A complicated system of 
walls and arches exists below the level of the arena ; these 
were partly excavated by the French at the beginning of this 
century, but soon filled in, and not again cleared out till about 
the year 1872, under the superri.sion of Comm. Eosa. 

The floor of this subterranean part is about 20 feet below 
that of the arena. The whole oval space is di\ ided up into 
long narrow passages by a series of walls, some parallel to the 
major axis, and others following the curve of the oval. The 
floor of the arena must have been of wood, resting on the top 
of the closely set walls of the substructures. In it trap-doors 
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and grooves vere arranged so that scenerj- and cages contain- 
ing beasts (see below) could be hoisted up on to the ureuu floor. 

These substructures are of many different date.s, and show 
repeated mendings and patchings of earlier walls and arches. 
The greater part that now exists is of late date, probably of 
the fourth to the sixth century A.D., but among these later 
structures there are fragmentary remains of a series of walls 
and arches which are ju’obably contemporary with the original 
Flavian building. These earlier remains consist of a series 
of tufa walls very neatly jointed, and built of blocks of great 
length and depth ; some as much as 7 feet long. 

Iiidineil jtli'nc?. In these tufa walls are remains of a number 
of massive arches, some flat, some semicircular, and others 
formed of a quarter of a circle, with over them a course of 
tufa blocks raking upwards at a gentle slope, whicli look as if 
they had been made to support inclined planes of wood on 
which to slide the heavy cages up to the nit in' level, before 
the invention of the lifts with eounterpoi.se weight-*. The 
windlasses mentioned below were probably used iu connection 
with these inclined planes. These fragmentary portions of 
massive tufa masonry arc built uj> and supported in various 
ways by the later brickwork. It is impossible now to form a 
clear notion of what the form of these tufa substructions was 
when they were complete. 

The same may be .said of the greater part of the later 
brick walls ; evidently a great deal of wooden framing con- 
nected with the scenic machinery (iieniiujtn) existed in these 
substructures, and the absence of this timber work leaves the 
greater part of the existing arrangements an almost insoluble 
mystery. 

Lifts for cages. One point, however, seems clear, namely, 
that in the fifth or sixth century a number of rudely con- 
structed lifts were added in four of the straight passages. 
These, there can he little doubt, were used to introduce wild 
animals suddenly through trap-doors iu the wooden floor of 
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Lifts, the arena. In these square lifts grooves can be traced to 
guide the cages in their ascent, and pierced stone bearers (at 
the top) to hold the pulleys over which ran the ropes and 
counterpoising weights that hoisted up the cages. 

A similar arrangement of machinery and lifts in some 
earlier place of amusement is described by Seneca (Ejns. S8), 
who mentions the machinufures (scene -shifters) working the 
fiegrnatn (lifts ?) and scenery {fubnlnfa) rising up to a great 
height. 

Windlass A large number of massive bronze sockets, with dovetailed 
sucieis. qjjjjggg ggj. great blocks of travertine, exist in rows in 
various parts of the substructures, both under the arena, and 
also in the long vaulted rooms on each side of the subterranean 
passage, which runs towards the Lateran, on the major axis. 
These bear marks of circular wear, from revolving jiivots, and 
must have been for windlasses to hoist up the heavy scenery 
from the lower spaces. Probably these windlasses were 
originally used to hoist the cages up the inclined planes men- 
tioned above, before the lifts were introduced. 

Beasts' dens. Deiii for leasts. The outermost oval ring of the space 
below the a.rena is contemporary with the original Flavian 
building ; and still remains in a very perfect state ; see fig. 62. 
It consists of a row of recesses, 8 feet wide and 5 feet 
3 inches deep, made of brick-faced concrete ; these little 
chambers appear to have been dens for wild animals. In the 
vaulted roof of each is an opening, immediately below a small 
window, which opens out of a space or passage (not cleared 
out) which ran all round behind the dens. Food pushed 
through this little window would fall through the hole in 
the vault of the den. In this way the fierce animals could 
be safely fed without the risk of opening the doors in the 
grated front of the dens. Between each pair of arched 
dens are the travertine corbels and grooves in the face of 
the wall to hold the lower masts of the awning mentioned 
above. 
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At present these dens have open arches in front, but 
originally were, no doubt, filled in with a metal grating. 


Pt.AN or OEMS rOH BEASTS. 



SECTION. 

Fig. 02. 


Coios&euiii : i>arr of the sul'j'truetnres below the arena. 

The plan is aliown straight, but really it is on a curve, which 
varies at Jirterent part?? of the oval jilau. 

AA. Recesses to hold beast'', once elo.sed by metal gratings. 

BE. Small windows and openings in the top of the dens, by nhich 
food could be supi>lied. 

CC. Openings in the to}» of the water-channel, for the beasts to drink. 

D. AVater-chaiinel shown in section. 

EEE. Tufa piers in front of the dens ; in the elevation they are shown 
broken olf. 

F. Flat arch of tufa on the toji of the piers. 

GGG. Pairs ot' large travertine corbels to hold the lowest musts for the 
awning. 

H. Existing piece of fence wall round the arena to keep in the beasts. 
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In the floor in front of the dens, and forming a complete 
ring all round the oval, a drain or water-channel is formed, 
laid carefully to fall towards the end by the BurfV. Via. In 
this a clear stream of pure water still runs. This stream is 
brought alons; a channel under the floor of the subterranean 
passage leading towards the Lateran. Opening at intervals 
along the whole circuit of this water-channel round the oval 
are small branch channels, leading from the brick herring-bone 
floor sincutum) of the under-space, so that any water which 
got on to this floor would drain off into the stream along the 
oval ring. Other openings in the top of this water-channel 
look as if they were made to allow the animals in the dens all 
along its course to put their heads through to drink. 

Close in front of these rows of dens are a series of tufa 
piers, with flat tufa arches at the top, much restored in parts 
with late brickwork. These piers are spaced out with no 
reference to the archways of the dens, and are evidently a 
later addition, but when they were made or with what object 
it is now impossible to tell. All the piers are full of holes for 
wooden framing of some sort, which appears to have been 
fixed against them. 

Biihferrunean possarjes. Foiu- long subterranean passages led 
from the space under the arern in different directions. One is 
on the minor axis towards the Baths of Titus on the Esquiline, 
below the long colonnade mentioned above; vol. ii. p 89. 
Another in the opposite direction led to the Palace of Com- 
modus on the Caelian Hill. This was partly cleared out in 
1813-15, and was found to have mosaic pavement, marble 
wall-linings, and stucco reliefs on the vault. This passage 
was added by Commodus to unite his palace (originally the 
J' t'cfilinna) with the Colosseum, the scene of his favourite 
amusements. In it he narrowly escaped being stabbed by 
Claudius Pompeianus; see Dion Cass. Ixxii. I, 17: and 
Herodian. i. 15, IG. A third passage branches from that last 
named in a southivard direction. 
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These three passages are not now accessible. A fourth 
subterranean passage, about one hundred yards of which is 
now cleared out, leads towards the Lateraii Hill on the major 
axis. In this passage it is interesting to observe the massive Mo.^ae 
traventine foundations of the Colosseum, huilt of enormous r.o,;, ' 
blocks, a few of which are taken from earlier buildings. The 
door over the passage, made of thick travertine slabs, was 
supported on a series of huge flat arches, very neatly jointed, 
but not otherwise carefully woiked. .Some of the blocks are 
as much as S feet long. The floor of this passage is I 
feet G inches above the herring-bone pavement of the S2)ace 
under the ui\iw, and under it runs the channel which brings 
the stream of water into the oval ring-channel mentioned 
above. Out of tlie passage leads a lirauch, communicating 
ivith the long vaulted room ou each side, iu the floor of which 
are the ruivs of bronze windlass sockets inontioned above. 

By this branch, ou each side, is a narrow winding stair, vp 
with very steep steps, ingeniously iflanned so as to fit iu a 
very small space. These stairs lead up to the ground level 
in the central gladiators' entrance towards the Lateran. It is 
by this staircase that the visitor now descends to the sub- 
structures below the fnnu. A corresponding pair of staircases 
probably exist at the other end of the building, hut that half 
of the substructures is not now cleared out. Two other square 
chambers, each with a bronze socket in its pavement, open out 
of the subterranean pa.ssage farther away from the I'n-nn. 

Cohssiii of Xi.rn. The colossal gilt bronze statue of Xero, statm of 

^ XtlO. 

about 119 feet high, with its pedestal, originally stood in one 
of the courts of the GiJ'Jtn lluusc Suet. Xcro, 31. "When 
Vespasian pulled down this enormous palace he moved the 

’ This statue, which was the work of a Greek called Zenodorus, 
appears to have been badly cast, as Pliny {Jlisf. Xat. xxxiv. 4,5 and 46) 
remarks that it showed that .skill in bronze casting had ceased to exist, iu 
spite of its being the work of a very able sculptor, who was liberally paid 
by Kero ; see vol. ii. p. 147. 
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Colossus to the Summa Sacra Vio, probablj- to the place after- 
wards occupied by the north-west end of the Temple of Venus 
and Eome. At the same time he is said to have removed 
Nero’s head, and rejilaced it with that of Aiwllo Helios, siu'- 
rounded with rays of light. ^ 

According to Lampridius (Hist. 17), Commodus placed his 
own portrait head on the Colossus, but on the medallion of 
Gordianus III., shown in fig. 58, vol. ii. p. 81, the head of the 
Colossus is shown surrounded with rays. 

When Hadrian built his Temple of Venus and Eome the 
Colossus was again moved, and set on the brick and concrete 
pedestal which still exists between the temple and the 
Colosseum ; see Spartian. Hadr. 18. 

It is shown in its final position near the Colosseum on the 
above-mentioned medallion of Gordianus HI. 

The Aniphitheatrum Castrense. This name has been given 
with much probability to a small amphitheatre, which is on 
the line of the Aurelian wall, near the Basilica of S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme. It can best be examined from the outside of 
the wall of Aurelian at a short distance to the left after 
passing out of the Lateran Gate ; see below, vol. ii. p. 383. It is 
catalogued in the Curiosian in Eeg. V. This ami>hitheatre was 
probably built for the amusement of the soldiers in the 
Praetorian camp. In plan it resembled the Colosseum, and 
was surroimded by open arches with engaged columns, two 
orders high, both Corinthian in style. 

The foundations are of cast concrete made of lava, the 
walls are of tufa concrete faced with brick, and all the archi- 
tectural details are of very neatly moulded brick or terra cotta, 
once covered completely with white stucco, on which coloured 
decorations were painted. The Corinthian capitals of the 

' Like tlie tliree-quarter face of Apollo on the coins of EliO(le.s, which 
is probably similar to the head of the celebrated Ehodian Colossus of 
Helios. 
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engaged columns are of moulded terra cotta built in courses, 
ranging ivitli the rest of the brick facing. Fragments of ante- 
fixae, delicately moulded friezes, and other terra-cotta orna- 
ments, have been found in large quantities scattered round 
the building, but none of these minuter details are in sifn. 
In a few places blocks of travertine were embedded in the 
concrete and brick wall to give points of extra strength. 
One large block is set under the base of each engaged column 
in the lower tier. And two small rectangular hits of traver- 
tine are built in on each side of the jambs of the lower arches. 
The use of these apparently was to fix metal screens in each 
archway. 

The general character of the work appears to belong to the 
early part of the second century a.D. The brickwork is not 
Flavian in appearance, but resembles that of Trajan's reign. 
It may possibly, however, be eailier. The facing is very neat 
and regular; the bricks average 1 to inch in thickness, 
with joints i- to f inch. They are hard and well burnt, and 
are yellow and red, mixed at random. The facing bricks of 
the arches are the usual hgulae bificihJnn, tiles 2 Homan feet 
square, which have been cut into three pieces, and at rare 
intervals a whole tile built in, in the usual way for the facing 
of arches, as is shown in fig. 9 in vol. i. p. 59. The interior is 
now completely ruined, but was once richly ornamented with 
marbles ; of which an immense number of fragments lie all 
round. 

The Aiapliithcotnun Cadivnsc was included by Aurelian in 
the circuit of his wall, in such a way that about half the 
curved arcadiiig of the exterior was visible outside the city. 
The open arches of the amphitheatre were then built up, so as 
to form a strong defence, like the wall on each side of it. 
The original level of the ground round this amphitheatre was 
several feet higher than it is now ; and parts of its foundations 
are now exposed by the removal of the soil, both within and 
without the circuit of Aurelian. At one point only is any of 


Tci-i-n-cotra 

ih'taih. 


Stiih'of 
h/ 'ckii'ork 


At't-elian. 
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the ujiper tier of arches still iireserved ; that is immediately 
outside the Aurelian wall, where it runs up to the amphi- 
theatre, on the side nearest the PvriK .Liniiiiit. A very little 
more than now exists is shown by Du Perac in his J'estijj di 
lioma, 1575, pi. xxvi. 
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CHAPTEE V 

ROMAN BATHS. 

Till the time of the Empire the Baths of Eome {Balnea or B.anfn'. 
Balneae, from the Greek ^aXaveia) ivere on a comparatively 
small scale, and ivere constructed without that architectural 
magnificence which made the later Thermae perhaps the most 
magnificent, and by far the largest, of all the public buildings 
of Eome.i 

One of the earliest baths mentioned by a Eoman VTiter 
was that in the Villa of Scipio Africanus at Liternum, about 
190 B.C., which Seneca {Ep. 86. 12) says consisted only of one 
small dark chamber, after the ancient fashion. In the middle 
of the first century B.C. there were many Balnene in Eome ; 
see Cicero, Ep. ad Q. Frut. iii. 1, and Era Cad. 25, 26. 

The system of heating by hypocausts is said to have been 
introduced into Eome about 100 B.C. by Sergius Grata; see, 

Val. Max. ix. 50, and Pliny, Hist Hat ix. 168 ; in this pass- 
age Pliny calls baths heated ivith hypocausts balneae /'ensiles. 

The large and verj'’ magnificent baths which occupied so 
extensive a part of the area of Eome under the later Empire 
were usually called Thermae [Oepfiai). Xot only the name Thenna-. 
but the institution itself and the customs connected with it 
were of Greek origin. The co.stly splendour and luxury of 
the Thermae, would have been very repugnant to the stern 
Eomans of the Eepublican period. The description of the 
Eoman balneae. given bv Vitruvius was probably written ntmn'ns 

' 5Yitli the e.xceptiou, perhaps, of the Circus Ilaxinius. 
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vitna-ius before the construction of the Thermae of Agrippa, which were 
the first built in Eome, and only refers to the smaller halneae 
which were then in use. He says that the baths for men and 
women should be in adjoining buildings, so that one set of 
furnaces and hot- water cisterns might be available for both.^ 
This is the arrangement adopted in a small set of halneae at 
I Pompeii, and also in a building shown on the MurUe Flan of 
Eome, with the inscription Balneinu Caesaris. In later times 
either both sexes bathed together or else the baths were 
reserved on certain days for women only, as is the modern 
custom in the East. Consequently the great Tlieraaj.e have no 
separate sets of rooms for men and women. 

Adminis- Edicts forbidding promiscuous bathing of both sexes were 
issued by Hadrian and ilarcus Aurelius j Spartian. Iladr. 1, 
and Capitol. M. Aur. Ant. 23. 

The public baths were originally under the supervision 
of the Aediles, and were guarded by Balneatores, who received 
the fee for admission {halneatieiun), which was usually one 
qua(7ivn.% about a farthing. Children were admitted free ; see 
Juv. ii. 152 and vi. 447, and Hor. Sat. iii. 137. In some 
cases strangers and foreigners had free admission to the 
baths, special endowments being made for this purpose. An 
inscription found in Rome in the sixteenth century gives 
an example of this — 

! L • OCT.AVIO • L • r • CAVI j KVFO ■ TRIE • VIIL ' ' • | 

’ QVI • LAVATIOXEVI • GRATVITAM • MVXICIBVS ] 

! IXCOLIS I HO.SPITIBV.S • ET ■ .ADVEXTORIBVS ■ • ■ 

A somewhat similar in.scription found near Xaples is pub- 
lished in Cor. In. Lot. v. 376. 

Bath slaves. The principal classes of bath attendants were these : janitor, 
doorkeeper ; rajmrim, keeper of the bathers’ clothes ; unctor 

^ V arro {Lui. Lat. is. 68) mentions separate baths for women built 
adjoining tliose of the men : Biact covjuiicta aedtjicia. lacaitdi caa.sa, ununi 
tihi viri, alterum uhi rnulieres lararentnr. 
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and reundor, anointer with oil; tmisor, barber; idljiilus, the 
slave who extracted superfluous hairs ; trudutor, shampooer ; 
jvnmcator, stoker of the furnaces ; and sehidurii, lamp-lighters. 
In the large Thcnnae there were some hundreds of slave 
attendants. 

The various processes gone through in the bath are thus 
described by Lucilius, who died in about 102 E.C. {S<d. vii. 
frag. 9), “ I'ador, siibccUor, de.-^ijiiainur, pumkm', onuir, vj'polhir. 

The names of the various parts of the Eoman Thermae 
were taken from the baths of the Greeks, which appear to 
have been usually built in connection with the Palaedru where 
athletes exercised. 

Much interesting information about ancient baths is given 
by Lucian, 'iTTTrtU'? /) (BaXavelov, in which he describes the 
baths designed by his friend the architect Hippias ; see also 
Pliny, Epls. ii. 17 and v. G, where he gives a detailed account 
of his country villas at Laureutium and in Tuscany. 

Another still more important source of information is 
Vitruvius’ description (v. 11) of the baths which occupied 
one side of the typical Greek Ihdiiedra.. He enumerates the 
following rooms, all of which appear to have found a place in 
the later Thermae of the Romans. On each of three sides of 
the great open jierUti/le or /iniikiis there was a semicircular 
recess {e.reJra) with seats round it. On the fourth side a 
larger recess or apse was called the qjJielL iim. On each side 
of this, occupying the rest of the fourth side of the finrfkns, 
the rooms of the bath were arranged. 

These were the roriiceiim, (from KcopvKo<;, a sack), a 
room for pugilists to practise by striking at hanging leather 
bags of sand;^ the tvnis/eritim, where the bathing athletes 
rubbed themselves with sand; the cold bath-room {fri'jida 

^ One of the tuautiful engravings on the “ Ficorouian eiata ” lu the 
Museo del Collegio Romano represents one of the Argonauts practising by 
hitting out at a liangiug hag [Kuipimos). 


Bath i-laied. 


Laf'iun. 


irieek 

Balaentra. 


Varlaas 

ruoms. 
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•-■ig. D.j. 

-t one iwnaee sen.. W ^ 

:^l-^ 21., 01, p,.i,H, 

1. Entrance to the women’s haths 

10 and U.' Jt'ore-rr;; 

22. Latrim by entrance 2Ic. 

20. Open court of men’s baths. 

8. Court of women’s liath. 
o ‘8tairs to upper tioor.j 


3. A'pofhjictiv ni. 

4. Tfipbluriv n. 

5 and G. Cal tdariinn. 

7. Lahnna. 


. In women’s baths. 
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17- Apodiitci'ium. 

18. Cold bath. j 

1,7. Tejiidiiiiitiii with bcndies, 16. | In the men'-: 

12. Caluhirii'iii, with hot bath at one end bath.-.. 
(13), and hd.i-Uni at the otlier (141 as 
deseiibed by Yitruvius, v. 10. 4 .and .5. ^ 

The hatching on thh plan shows the rows of shops , lacing on 

the .streets which surround the iu'siihi. 


liicctio, or Greek '\ovTpov) ; and the ilueotkesin m, a room for r-. 
anointing with oil and perfumes. The whole skin of the 
bathers was covered with olive oil, which was then scraped off 
with a sharp strigil ; this was done for the wealthier cla.s.ses in 
Eome by slave.s called ulipfut' or uiidoiyt>. The fine ancient 
copy of the celebrated ^l^Ki/iiomciUA b}" Lysippu.s, now in the 
Vatican, represents an athlete after his bath removing the oil 


with a strigil. This statue was in front of the Tin nitac of 
Agrippa; see Pliny, Hi-t. Xaf. xxxiv. 02; and beloiv, p. 141. 


( 


(Jj oi[. 


The furnaces which heated the hypocausts and hot water ji.,t ,-oui.ix. 


baths were called prnpidijca (Greek irp'o and irviyevT)- The 


Laconicuni and the concanttnda sudatio were the hottest cham- 


bers for sweating in, like a modern Turkish bath ; next came 
the hot water bath (aihla landio). The frhjhhi hnvtio or 
frijidariuin was the cold room, which iu the large Eoman 
Thermae contained a cold swimming bath, which cvas called cuM bath, 
a, piscina or hiiitisieriia/i ; see Pliny, Ep. v. 0. 2.3. 

In this list Vitruvius does not mention the Apijdijkiiniii, a 
room for undressing, which was provided in all except the 
smallest Roman bath.s ; slaves, called nipsurii, took charge of 
the bathers’ clothes. In the jwevious chapter (v. 10) Vitruvius 
gives some interesting details about the Lanmicum in the 
smaller lednene. It was an ap.sidal chamber, with a circular 
opening in the centre of the dome of the apse, which was 
closed or opened by a bronze A’alve, called cUpens, from it.s 
round shield-like form. This Avas arranged to move up and 
down -by pulleys and chains, so as to regulate the inlet of 
cold air. 
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The small Laconiciirn,^ which Vitruvius describes, had seats 
all round its -walls, and in the centre there was a hot bath 
{hilnini). In the great Thermae the lahrum was frequently very 
large, and was cut out of one immense block of marble.^ 

In the baths at Pompeii exactly such a Laconicum^ as 
Vitruvius describes still exists, with its hibruin and the circular 
opening in the dome above, all in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, except that the bronze valve is missing ; see plan on 
fig. 63. 

With regard to the hot water supply Vitruvius (v. 10) 
advises the provision of three bronze cauldrons (ahena), which 
are to he fixed above a hypocaust, and arranged so as to over- 
flow from the cold vessel into the tepid one, and finally into 
the hot water cistern. This method would, however, only he 
applicable to the small halneae. An example of these iihena 
still existing in their place is mentioned below, p. 186.-* 

In the great Thermae water was heated on a large scale by 
passing it through a series of concrete and brick chambers or 
piscinae (see fig. 76 in vol. ii. p. 160), each of them being heated 
by a hypocaust floor and by flue-tiles passing up the sides, 
as is shown in fig. 65, left hand side. 

' The name Laconkum -was given to the hottest room, as being a 
supposed Spartan invention ; see Dion Cass. liii. 27. 

- Some ancient labra are cut out of enormous blocks of porpliyry, 
granite, or Oriental alabaster. Many magnificent examples in all these 
materials are preserved in the Vatican, especially round the Court of the 
Belvedere. In the round hall is an enormous circular hilrum cut out of 
one block of porphyry. Two line labra of Egyptian granite from the Baths 
of Caracalla are used as basins for fountains in the Piazza Farnese. 

^ It should be noticed that one Laccmkuiii-VALe room still exists in Rome 
in a perfect state of preservation, having been made into a church ; see 
below, p. ISO. 

^ The drawing of a Roman bath, illustrated at p. 332 in Ancient 
Rome in ISSS, was said to have been found in the Baths of Titus, hut it 
really is a production of the sixteenth century, drawn by some one who 
was trj'ing to depict a Roman bath from the description of Vitruvius. 
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Another name for the hot room of a hath was calidariurn, CaiidaHum. 
usually applied to chambers the temperature of which was 
not quite so high as that of the Laconicum. The tejjidariam, as 
its name imjdies, was midway between the hot and cold rooms 
ill temperature.^ 

All the existing examples of Roman baths appear to have Cnncret,} 
had concrete vaults over each chamber, but in the time of 
Vitruvius (reign of Augustus) ceilings made with wooden 
joists were sometimes used. He gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the great care with which the.se were to be protected 
from the steam rising from the hot baths below. The whole 
under surface of the woodwork is to have a series of iron bars tm 
at intervals of less than 2 feet hung from it by iron hooks 
nailed to the ceiling joists. Tiles 2 feet scpiare {te/julae 
bipcdales) are to be laid on the rows of iron bars, thus covering 
the whole area of the ceiling ; the whole under side of the tile 
ceiling was then to be covered with that very hard cement 
which was made of lime, pozzolana, and pounded potsherds — 

“ iijwi ieciofiiim e testis tuiisis’’ — similar in character to the ojnis 
siijiiinim used for the S 2 eecus or channels of aqueducts. Over 
this was laid an ornamental coating of fine hard stucco made 
of pounded white marble — ojyiis ulbarium or caehientnm mar- 
inoreuir. This great care was considered necessary to pre- 
vent the condensed steam from the hot baths soaking 
through the plaster ceiling and c.ausing the wooden joists 
to rot. 

Fig. 64 shows the tile ceiling as described by Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius’ description of the luqwcausts or hollow floors ir.ipr.causts. 
used for heating the hot rooms {Culidaria) agrees closely with 
many existing examples ; see fig. 65. 

The lower floor was to be laid with 2-feet tiles (tegvlae 

' It should be observed that Vitruvius (v. 10. 1) gives the names 
calidariu'ni, tepiilariuni, and f n'jid.uriurn to the three bronze cauldrons of 
water, using the words calda and frhj'ula lacatio for the hot and cold 


rooms. 
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hipedakb), over a bed of concrete • on this, all over the area of 




Fig. 64. 

Ferspeetive sketeli and section to illustrate Vitruvius' system for pro- 
tecting the wooden ceiling joists over the hot rooms of baths by an 
inner ceiling ol tiles. The tiles rest on iron bars whieli are hung in 
hooks nailed to the sides of the joists above. 

the room, rows of short pillars (jiilae) were built to support 
PiJae. the upper or “hanging floor” {susjuensirra). These pilae 




Baths of Caraoalla ; sections tlirough the tiorivs an<I wallas showing the 
different methods of heating, the Tt'in'Jiiriuui heiiig lieatod hy the 
hypocaiist only aiid the t\dal'iriuni both by the liypoeauit and by 
flue-tiles up the walls. 


AA. Concrete wall faced with brick. 

B. Lower part uf wall with no brick facing, 

CC. Sa^pat6ura or uppei floor of hypouaust supported by pillais. 

DD. Another floor with support only at the edges, 

EE. ilarble flooring. 

EF. ]\larble plinth and wall-lining. 

Underfloor of hypocaiist paved with large tiles. 

HH. Horizontal and vertical sections of the flue-tiles which line the walls 
of the Calidaiiuiii. 
aa. Iron holdfasts. 

dj. Socket-jointed flue-pipe of Tepidariuiii. 

K. Rectangular rain-water pipe, used where there was a copious down- 
flow of water. 

LL. Vaults of crypt or basement made of puiiiice-stoue concrete. 


^ In L-xisting examples of later date the pllae are higher, leaving more 
space between the two floors, probably because extra space was needed to 
allow slaves to crawl in under the suspensunt to clear away accumulations 
of soot and ashes from the furnace. 
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Balnea 

pensilia. 


Suspemvra. 


Furnace, 


square, set, not in mortar, but with clay in the joints. In 
existing examples these clay joints have been baked into brick 
by the action of the fire, which played among the £nlae all 
over the space below the stispensuni} The example of a 
hypocaust on the left hand side of fig. 65 agrees exactly with 
the description of Vitruvius. That on the right is a later 
variety. It was from these hollow or “ hanging ’’ floors that 
Roman baths were sometimes called Buhuu jiendlin. or Balneae 
pensiles j see Val. Max. ix. 1, 1, and Pliny, Hist. Xaf. ix. 168. 

In later times, when the Roman architects had grown 
bolder in their use of concrete, the jwi/uc were frequently 
omitted,® and the whole upper floor was supported only at its 
edges, as if it were one immense slab of stone ; see DD in 
fig. 65. 

The snspensura itself was usually about 18 inches thick, i 
and was formed of four distinct layers — (i.) its main mass 
of rough concrete (nuhi.i), usually of broken tufa ; (ii.) a 
layer of opu.^ testaccum, made of pounded brick and potsherds ; 
(iii.) a thin bed of hard white marble cement (raenintfuni 
mnrmomm) or nudem, in which were bedded (iv.) the marble 
tesierae or slabs which formed the upper surface of the floor. 

The furnace (pi-aefuniium ov propnignan) was at one side or 
below the hjpocausf (viroKaUiv), and the heated air and .smoke 
from it, after circulating between the two floors, escaped up a 
flue which was formed in the thickness of the concrete wall. 
This flue was usually formed of socket-jointed clay pipes, 
about 10 to 12 inches in diameter, round which the fluid 
concrete of the wall was poured. 

Among the enormous collection of objects of all kinds in 

' The hot rooms of Roman baths were occasionally used as means of 
putting people to death. An early example of this is mentioned by Livy, 
xxiii. 7. 

' Several examples of this can be seen in the Baths of Severus’ Palace 
on the Palatine ; an even more astonishing use of unsupported concrete 
floor existed at the House of the Vestals ; see vol. i. p. 317. 
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the Museo delle Terme there is a large roof-tile of terra cotta 
with a circular pipe about 8 inches in diameter projecting 
from its upper surface. This pipe appears to be a chimney- 
pot for the exit of the smoke from a Hue bedded in the wall 
below. This shows the way in which the smoke was carried 
through the roof, without any risk of rain-water leaking in 
round the chimney -jiot — a thing which so commonly hapjjeus 
in modern Italian houses. 

An additional method of heating, not mentioned by 
Yitruvius, was used under the Empire for the Sndatiunes or 
hottest rooms. This was done by lining the whole wall 
siirface of the bath-room with upright lines of flue-pipes, rect- 
angular in section (see HH in fig. 65, and fig. 66, next page). 
These flues communicated at the bottom with the space under 
the and were carried up to the top of the building 

where the hot air and smoke escaped. Thus the whole wall 
surface, as well as the hollow floor, was strongly heated by this 
sort of jacket of hot air ttues.^ 

It is rather difficult to understand how the exits of a long 
row of flue -tiles into the open air were managed. ]\Iost 
probably a number of them were made to converge to one 
point before issuing through the roof. A very interesting 
mosaic picture of a large country villa of the fourth century 
A.D., found at Oued-Atmenia in Algeria, clearly shows the 
roof pierced by a number of chimney-stacks, exactly like those 
now in use. Even the chimney-pots or smoke-cowls are 
indicated in this curious mosaic picture, "which is now, un- 
fortunately, destroyed ; it is illustrated in Trans. Inst. Brit. 
Arch. Yol. I. Xew Series, 1885, and in the Froceediiujs of the 
Ai'iJi. Sijc. of i^oiLbtantine, 1884. 

^ These wall-flues can be best examined in the large round chamber of 
the Baths of Caracalla, in the upper part of the Palace of Severiis, in the 
upper rooms of the House of the Vestals, in the so-called Bath of Helio- 
gabalus by the Saa'tt Via, and in the house at the extreme western angle 
of the Palatine beyond the Scalae Caci. 


Chbaney- 

pot. 


Wall-Jixies. 


(Jhtximey 

bUickn. 
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Both these methods of heating were used under and 
around the hot U’ater baths, which, in the great Thermae, are 
set in recesses of the Cululariu, as, for example, in the great 
domed hall of the Baths of Caracalla : and also in the Baths 
of the Atrium Veifae ; see fig. 65. 

Fig. 66 shows an interesting example of the method of 


CONCRETE W4LL ^ V 



Section ot one ot tiie small tatli-rooms in tlie ujipei llooi* of tlie Atiiuiu 
Testae, sliowiiig the methods of heating with hypooaast furnace and 
lining of flue-tiles ujj the walls. 


heating a small private bath-room. The drawing gives a 
section through one of the series of bath-rooms on the upper 
floor of the House of the Testals; sec fig. 42, where this 
room is shown to a small scale, near the Xani I'la. It is 
described in vol. i. p. .316. 

The hollow htjjmunst passes under the floor of the room, 
and also under the hot water bath, which is made of concrete, 
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faced ■with thin slabs of -white marble. The mouth of the 
furnace is immediately under this bath, -which is about 6 feet 
long, 3 feet 3 inches -^vide, and about 2 feet 4 inches deep. 

The snqjeiibiuv and its resemble those shown in fig. Go 
vol. ii. p. 121. The ^«7(/crest on the barrel vault of the room 
below, the ejdnuhs being filled in level with concrete, and then 
paved with the usual tiles on which the j)ikie rest. 

Three of the four walls of each of these little rooms are Five-m:.. 
covered with a hot air jacket in the form of the usual rect- 
angular flue-tiles, which are bedded and covered with a thick 
mass of cement, against which the marble slabs rest, lining 
the whole surface of the walls. 

The horizontal section at the top of fig. 66 shows these 
flue-tiles, the marble facing, and behind the tiles the usual 
facing of triangular bricks over the whole surface of the 
concrete wall. 

It also shows the use of metal for three purpose.s — (i.) nails iretni-woik. 
driven into the joints of the brick facing to form a “ key ” for 
the cement in which the flue-tiles are bedded ^ (ii.) ’J'‘slii>-pcd 
clamps used at a few places to hold the flue-tiles — quite 
needlessly, as the flues are completely bedded in a mass of the 
most solid cement ; (iii.) long iron or bronze clamps to hold 
the marble slabs. One end of these clamps is driven deep 
into the concrete wall, the other end is turned down into the 
upper edge of the marble slab. 

The portion of the Atrium Vestae which is illustrated here 
appears to date from the time of Severus, e. 200 A.D., when 
important alterations and repairs were carried out. 

In both of Pliny the younger’s country villas hjjpocaudi punin 
were used, not only for the baths, but also to warm his bed- 
room. In the Laurentian Villa, near Ostia, there was some 
arrangement by which the admission of heat to the bedroom 
could be regulated by a door or valve : Ail/didtitiu ed cnhictdo 
h i/pocuustuii perexigunm, quod angiista. feiv'dra siqipositimi ndoreni, 
ut ratio exigit, aid effundit ant ret i net ; Epi<. ii. 18. 23; see also 
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Ej)k. V. 6. 25, in which Pliny describes another country house 
of his among the mountains of Tuscany : \ctdikido\ cohaeret 
hyj)ocauston, et si dies nuhihis, inmisso vapore svUs licem supplet. 

The Pantheox. 

It has been for several centuries a disputed C[uestion 
whether the Pantheon ever formed part of Agrippa’s baths, or 
was a separate building. The discoveries, however, which 
were made in 1882, by the removal of the block of houses at 
the back of the Pantheon, have made it practicall}^ certain 
that there was no connection whatever between the two 
buildings.^ 

Traces exist, not only of the marble wall-linings outside 
the back of the Pantheon, but also of its various cornices and 
string-courses at different levels. These cornices continued 
round the whole of the back of the drum, showing that 
originally the complete circuit was exposed to view. The 
existing walls which join the Thermae and the dram of the 
Pantheon are all considerably later in date than the time of 
Agrippa, being partly the work of Hadrian and partly of 
Sept. Severus. This is shown in figs. 67 and 71. Fig. 71 
gives the plan of the Thermae before there were any walls 
uniting them to the Pantheon. Thus it is evident that the 
' Pantheon when first built was a completely isolated structure, 

' It is noticeable that tlie Pantheon is not inciitioneJ bj’ Vitruvius. 
So also aiiiiihitheotres are not mentioned in his treatise, in spite of the 
Amphitheatre of Taurus having been built about 29 B.i ., while tlie 
wooden Amphitheatre of Curio was constructed about twenty years earlier. 

Vitruvius might very reasonably, in writing about architeeture, omit 
any description of temporary wooden stnietures, but he could hardly have 
failed to mention sucli important and massive buildings as tlie Ainplii- 
theatre of Taurus and the Pantheon if tlicy had been in e.visteuce at the 
time he was writing. It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude tliat 
A' itruvius book Mas linished in the earlv part of the leigii of Augustus, 
before about 30 B.c. 
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with an interval of about 20 feet at the narrowest part 
between it and the Thermae. And though in later times the 
Thermae were extended against, and even on both sides of 



Plan of tlie Pantheon and part of the Thermae of Agi-ippa ; the black 
shows the oiigiiial work of Agrippa, 27 B.c. ; the hatching shows 
additions of the time of Hadrian and Severus. 

A. Angle of portico, rebuilt in the seventeenth century. 

B13. Kiches which contained colossal .statues of Augustus and Agrippa. 
C. Pedestal for statue, and apse added by Hadrian. 

the Pantheon, yet at no time was any entrance broken 
through to connect the one hnilding with the other. 

Moreover, if further proof were wanting to contradict the 
theory that the Pantheon was once the CaVularium or Lacuui- 
ciun of the baths, this is supplied b}' the fact that there is no 
trace of any hi/pucaud under the floor, but merely an ancient 
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drain to carry away the rain-water that fell through the open- 
ing in the dome. The Pantheon, too, is on the north side of 
the Thermae — a very improbable position for the Laconicum or 
hot room, which was usually placed on the sunny side of the 
buildings. 

And lastly, it was consecrated as a Temple to Mars, 
Venus, and other mythical ancestors of the Gens Julia, out of 
compliment to Augustus, certainly very shortly after it was 
built, and probably immediately after its completion in 27 
B.C. ; see Dion Cass. (Ixiii. 27), who states that Agrippa com- 
pleted the Pantheon, and that it was so called, either because 
it was dedicated to the various deities above mentioned, or 
else because its domical vault resembled the curved canopy of 
heaven. It appears from the earliest times to have been called 
the Pantheum ; see Dion Cass. liii. 27 ; Ixvi. 2i. 

An inscription found in the sacred Grove of the XII 
Fratres Arvales in 1865, outside the Porta Portuensis, records 
that it was used by this important Collegium, or endowed body 
of priests, as a meeting-place, before they met in the Temple 
of Concord; see Henzen, Ada Fratrum Armlhun, 1874, inscrip. 
Xo. 71. 

Plinj', Hid. Xut. xxxvi. 38, mentions a row of Caryatidae, 
probably round the upper part of the interior, the work of an 
Athenian sculptor called Diogenes, who also executed some 
statues which W'ere placed on the top of the Pediment. No- 
thing is known of the scrdptor Diogenes, who is mentioned 
only by Pliny in the passage referred to ; see Hid. Nut. xxxvi. 
38. There is in the A' atican a marble Caryatid figure which 
is copied with some modifications from those in the porch of 
the Ereditlieiim on the Athenian Acropolis. 

It appears probable that this is one of the statues from the 
Pantheon by Diogenes, or an ancient copy of it ; see Brunn, 
Criech. Kibustler, i. pp. 548 and 568. 

Pliny {Hist. Fat. ix. 120) tells us that one of an enormous 
pair of pearls which had belonged to Cleopatra was sawn in 
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half to make ear-rings for a statue of Venus in the Pantheon. 

The other jiearl ivas said to have been dissolved in vinegar 
and drunk by Cleopatra on the occasion of her wager with 
Antony as to the sum she could exjieiul on one feast. As 
pearls are not soluble in any drinkable fluid it is evident that 
some sleight of hand was employed in this feat. 

In the tj’mpanum of the pediment there was a large bronze Pediment 

relief representing the Gir/aidnmachia, or defeat of the Titans 

by Jupiter and other deities ; * the holes for fixing this relief 

are visible all over the tiimpinum. At Hist. Xat xxxiv. 13, 

Pliny records that the capitals of the columns (of the interior) Bronze 
I cf 1 • • n I- eapitals. 

were ot ayracusan bronze, a name given to a certain alloy of 

copper and tin, which was very highly prized.- 

The Porticui of Octiinus is mentioned by Pliny in the same 
passage as another example of a Roman building with bronze 
capitals ; see below, p. 200. 

The Pantheon, with its great portico (see fig. 68), and G,anJeffect. 
magnificent cupola lighted only fr()m the top, is even now, 
though stripped of a great part of its marble linings, one of 
the most stately and effective buildings in the world. 

^ See Hirt, GeschiMe dcr Bavleunst, ii. p. 233. 

' The dome of the Temple of Vesta iu Pliny’s time [Hist. Xut. x-Yxiv. 

13) was also covered with thi.s special variety of bronze ; the bronze of the 
islands of Delos and Aegiua appears to have been of cipual Celebrity with 
that of Syracuse. Another variety, Corinthian bronze, was highly prized 
from its golden colour ; whence arose the story of its being mixed with 
gold and silver ; see Pliny, Xat. xxxiv. 5 to 13, and xxxvii. 49. 

Among tlie early Greeks bronze made with silver instead of tin, and even 
with gold, was sometimes used. The metal of an archaic fibula was shown 
by analysis to be a mixture of 73 per cent of copper, 20 of silver, and 7 per 
cent of gold. As skill in metal-working increased it was discovered that 
“golden bronze” of the iinesi colour could be made by a nii.xture of tin 
and zinc with copper without using any gold. Compare also an interesting 
letter of Pliny the younger {Ejiis. iii. 6), in which he describes an ancient 
statuette of Corinthian bronze which he bought out of tlie proceeds of a 
legacy. 
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The internal appearance of the immense hemispherical 
dome, with it.s slanting Hood of sunlight pouring in at the 
top, is imposing beyond all possible description. The eifect 
of its central hypaethral opening, framing a patch of blue sky, 
across which white clouds are seen moving, makes it unlike 
any other building in the world. Moreover, the apparent 
size of the dome is not diminished by its being raised to a 
great height above the floor, and consequently it looks enor- 



Tlie letters in the tympanum of the pediment are modern. 

mously larger than the dome of St. Peter’s, which measures 
almost the same in diameter.^ 

Span of The internal diameter of the dome of the Pantheon is 142 
feet 6 inches, and its height from the pavement to the central 
opening is almost, if not exactly, the same. Thus the section 
of the whole interior might be represented by a circle, the 
upper half coinciding with the inner surface of the dome, and 

1 The internal span of the dome of St. Peter’s is nearly 140 feet. 
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the lower extremity of the circle touching the line of the 
pavement ; see fig. 69. 

The construction of this enormous cupola is a remarkable Ct<sf in 
instance of the extraordinarily skilful use of concrete by the 
Eomans ; it is cast in one solid mass, and is as free from 
lateral thrust as if it were cut out of one block of stone. 



Fig. 69. 

Section through the Pantheon. 


Though having the arch form, it is in no way constructed on 
the principle of the arch. 

It has occasionally been possible, while the present ex- 
ternal covering of lead was being repaired, to examine some 
breaks in the upper surface of the dome. It then appeared 
that the complicated systems of brick arches, shown in Pira- 
nesi’s drawings of the dome, are, like the other brick arches 
of Eome, only skin deep, and by no means of the constructional 
importance which Piranesi indicates. These fanciful drawings 
have been unfortunately copied by Yiolet-le-Duc in the article 
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Voute in his Dktionnaire, vol. ix. p. 478, and by many other 
writers on architecture^ 

The inner surface of the dome is divided into a series of 
square coffers or deeplj’ sunk panels (lacuiiaria), now cpiite 
devoid of ornament, but once decorated very richh' with 
mouldings in stucco, painted and gilt, like those which still 
exist in parts of Hadrian’s Palace on the Palatine : see fig. 13 
in vol. i. p. 71. The outside of the dome is not an important 
feature in the external design of the building, as about half of 
it is, as it were, buried in the enormously thick walls it rests 
upon. In this resjject it somewhat resembles the dome of 
Justinian’s Church of S. Sophia in Constantinople. 

In its original state the dome of the Pantheon must have 
looked like a gigantic mound of shining gold, as it was covered 
with tiles of gilt bronze. One part only exists of this magni- 
ficent roofing, which not only covered the external surface of 
the dome, but was carried also round the rim of the central 
opening or hyjjo.etlinim. Pound the opening a cornice or ring 
of enriclied bronze mouldings still exists, the various members 
of which are delicately ornamenteil with egg and dart, acanthus 
leaves and fluting, finished with great care in S2nte of their 
being almost invisible at so great a height ; see fig. 70. 

The gilt, or rather gold-jJated, tiles- on the dome were 

1 To a certain extent brick arches are used in most of the great vaults 
of the Roman hiiiiaiiigs, sucli as the Thermae uf CaraeuUa and vf Dio- 
cletian, They are, however, only one ring deep, on the under surface of 
a great mass of concrete — a very in&ignitieaiit part uf the whole thickness, 
and so the}- can only have been of use during the formation of the vault. 
As soon as the mass of concrete had set, these superficial brick ribs and 
arches might have been cut away with very little injury to the strength 
of the vault. 

- The gilding of the Greeks and Romans was not done with the im- 
mensely attenuated leaf of modern gilders, but the gold was laid on 
in plates of apipreciable thickness. Each ireraXov or leaf of gold used 
for the gilding of the Athenian Erechtheum cost one drachma. The 
very durable mercury process was used for gilding metal both by the 
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stripped off in 663 A.D. by the Emperor Constans II., who 
was carrying them off to Constantinople when he was inter- 
cepted and killed by the Saracens at Syracuse, into whose 
hands these and other rich spoils from Rome fell. The inner 
ceiling of the porch was also of gilt bronze, supported by a 
very curious system of bronze tubular girders. These remained 
intact till the reign of Urban VIII., who, in 1626, removed 



Fig. 70. 

Existing bronze moulding round tlie central opening in tlio dome of the 
I’antlieon. 

AA are bronze bauds to fix other parts of the lining now .stiipped otf. 

them, and used the bronze to make no less than 110 cannon, 
weighing about 400,000 pounds, for the Castle of S. Angelo, 
and also the great Baldacchino, with twisted columns, designed 
b}^ Bernini for the high altar of S. Peter’s. The metal thus 
stripped off is recorded to have weighed 450,2.'50 pounds, and 
937 4 pounds obtained by melting down the bronze rivets. The 
form of the bronze girders is shown in some drawings made 

Greeks and Romans ; see A'itr. vii. 8. 4, and Pliny. Hist. Xat. xxxiii. 
64. 

^ The present lead covering of the dome was jnit on by Xicliolas 4 . in 
1454 ; see Vasari, Vite Jxi rittori. Milanesi’s ed. ii. p. 462, note. 
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by the architect Sallustio Penizzi, who gives many other in- 
teresting details which no longer exist. These drawings are 
preserved in the Uffizi Collection at Florence.^ 

Method of Construction of the Pantheon. The walls of the great 

'tinnT rotunda which supports the dome of the Pantheon are nearly 

20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing of brick 
which afterwards became so common. Examples of burnt 
brick used to face concrete in the time of Augustus are very 
rare, as the usual facing for concrete at that time was opus 
reticidaium, of which Vitruvius (ii. 8. 1) says, qtto nunc onines 

utuntur. The actual mass of concrete used is very much 

reduced by a series of recesses formed in the drum. Those 
which open on to the interior form large niches for statues 
and altars, and were enriched with marble column.? and other 
decorations. 

Cai-ities in Other semicircular chambers, set at intervals in the thick- 

concrete 

waits , ness of the wall, between the internal niches, were probably 
formed to diminish the mass of concrete required, and also to 
admit the air into its interior, so as to hasten its setting. 
These chambers are lined with neat brickwork, and have 
external openings both at the ground level and high up. 
j D'ick The brick facing of the whole rotunda is %'ery neat ; the 
bricks are of the usual triangular form, 13 inches long, 
and to U- thick, with joints from I to J inch. All over 

the wall, in three tiers, there are series of what appear to be 
relieving arches, in one, two, and three rings of 2 feet tiles ; 
but these, like the rest of the brick facing, merely enter the 
wall to a depth of a few inches, and are of no structural use. 

1 A paper by Comm. Lanciani, ia the Xotizie degli Smvi, 1S82, p. 340, 
gives a list of mediaeval drawings of the Pantheon and the adjoining 
Thermae ; these are by Jacobo Sansovino, Baldassare and his son Sallustio 
Peruzzi, Raphael, and the younger Antonio Sangallu, in the Uffizi ; and 
Cud. Vat. 3439. The Barberini Library (lib. xlix. 33) has other drawings 
by Antonio Sangallo and Giuliano di Fi'ancesco. See also Geymulier, 
Documents inedits sur Ics Thernies d’Agri^ipa, Lausanne, 1883. 
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Nor can they have been meant for oi’nament, as the whole of 
the brick facing was concealed from sight. 

The drum or rotunda was divided into three stories by 
horizontal string-courses or cornices, partlj^ of marble and 
partly of large tiles with projecting edges, covered with mould- 
ings made of marble-dust stucco — once painted and gilt. The 
two upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, 
but the lowest stor}^ which is the largest of the three, was 
faced with slabs of white marble, which have been completely 
stripped off the circular part of the Pantheon, but still exist on 
the square projection against which the portico stands ; see plan 
in vol. ii. p. 127. This is the finest example which still remains 
in Eome of the use of mai'ble as a wall lining, and is worthy 
of close examination. The pilasters all round the rotunda, 
which are now missing, are shown by Palladio, Du Perac, and 
Lafreri, 1546-70 A.D. 

The scheme of this marble facing is as follows : on each 
side the projection which joins the rotunda to the columns of 
the portico is divided vertically by fluted Corinthian pilasters, 
and horizontally by two sculptured bands or friezes, richly 
decorated with reliefs of garlands hanging between candelabra. 
Below is a richly moulded plinth, which is a continuation of 
the mouldings of the bases of the pilasters. The plain wall 
surface is covered with massive slabs of Pentelic marble, 51 
inches thick, some of which are 11 feet long by 3 feet 2 inches 
wide, very unlike the thin veneers of marble which were used 
to face the buildings of the later Empire — veneers which were 
often considerably less than an inch in thickness. A small 
door on each side, with moulded architrave, leads to a stair- 
case formed in the thickness of the concrete wall. And six 
similar doors in the circular part lead into the semicircular 
recesses, mentioned above ; see fig. 67. The other similar 
small chambers at higher levels have no apparent means 
of access, as their doors open high above the ground. 

Against the rectangular projection is set the very noble 
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portico, with eight columns on its front and three at the sides ; 
they are unfluted monoliths of grey and red Egyptian granite, 
with Corinthian capitals of white Pentelic marble. This is 
the earliest existing example of the use of granite columns in 
Rome.i The anomaly of using unfluted columns with Corinth- 
ian capitals is an example of the want of taste of the Romans, 
which at first came almost necessarily from the use of such 
hard materials as granite and porphyry, and then, in later 
times, was in some cases extended without any practical 
excuse to columns made of the softer marbles. The columns 
at AA on the plan are restorations of the time of Urban Till, 
and Alexander VII., and the arms of these Popes are intro- 
duced among the acanthus leaves of the restored capitals. 

The frieze of the entablature is plain, except for the in- 
scription, which records the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa during his third Consulship, that 
is in 27 B.c. 

The letters were inlaid in bronze, but only the sunk 
matrices now remain — 

M • AGRIPPA • L • F • CO.S • TERTIVM ■ FECIT - 

1 The use of enormous monolithic columns is a peculiarity of the 
Romans. In the sixth century B.c. monolithic columns "were occasionally 
used by the Greeks, as, for example, in the early Doric temple at Corinth. 
But during the best period of Greek architecture columns were always 
built up of many courses or drums. The use of monoliths had the serious 
practical objection that it involved the maihle being set on end, not on 
its natural bed, and therefore was very liable to cause the column to 
split. 

- Agrippa thus settled the question as to whether tcrllura or tertio was 
more correct, though Cicero had declined to do so in a similar case j see 
vol. li. p. 67, note. There is a line large bronze coin which was struck 
by Agrippa in the same j-ear, 27 E.c. : with obv. a very noble portrait 
head of Agrippa uTeathed ; AGniPP.v - L • f ■ OO.s • in ; and rev. a standing 
statue of ISTeptune holding a trident in one hand and a dolphin in the 
other ; s • e. This coin commemorate.s Agi-ippa’s naval victories. 
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It has sometimes been questioned whether the portico 
with Agrippa’s inscription is of the same date as the rotunda 
behind it, but that they were built at the same time is 
shown by many constructional details at the junction of the 
two. 

Another inscription in much smaller characters added on 
the architrave of the portico records a restoration of the build- 
ing by Severus and Caracalla in 202 a.d.i This inscription, 
which is now difficult to read, runs thus — ntp ■ caes ■ l • sep- 
TIMIVS ■ SEVERVS ■ PIVS • PERTINAX • ARAEICVS • ADIABEXICVS 
PARTHICVS ■ MAXIMVS ■ POXTIF • itAX • TRIE • POTEST • X ■ IMP 
XI ■ COS • III ■ P • P ■ PROCOS ■ ET ■ IMP ■ CAES • M ■ AVRELIVS 
AXTOXIXVS ■ PITS • FELIX • AVG • TRIE • POTEST • V • COS • PRO- 
COS • PANTHEVM ■ VETVSTATE • CORRVPTVM • CUM • OMNI • CVLTV 
RESTITVERVXT. 

The pediment over the Portico is much higher in propor- 
tion to its ividth than it rvould be in a Greek building ; this 
may have been partly in order to give additional space for 
the bronze relief of the Gigantomachia in the tympanum. 

It was, however, usual for Graeco-Eoman architects to 
build their pediments with considerably steeper slopes than 
those of Greek temples. 

On each side of the great doorway is a niche which ori- 
ginally contained a colossal statue — Agrippa on one side and 
Augustus on the other.- 

AVithin the portico there were also two magnificent grey 
basalt lions from Egypt, which are now in the Egyptian 
Museum of the Vatican. They are fine examples of Graeco- 

* The Pantheon had previously been restored by Domitian and Hadrian, 
who used it as a Court of Justice ; see Ronualli, Chrod. ii. col. 19”, 243 ; 
Spartiaii. Hadr. 19, and Dion Cass. Ixix. 7. Hadrian also huilt a Pan- 
theon at Athens ; see Pausanias, i. 18. 9. 

- It is possible that the statue of Agrippa is that which now exists at 
Venice in the Museo Civico ; it was found in Rome, and sent to enice in 
1505, by the Cardinal Domenico Grimani. 
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Egyptian art under the Ptolemies, and were probably brought 
to Eome in the reign of Augustus. 

Plaminio Vacca ^ records that these colossal lions were 
found in the Portico of the Pantheon in the reign of Pope 
Eugenius IV., about 1435 A.D. ; they were afterwards placed 
by the great fountain of the Acqua Felice, where they remained 
till they were transferred to the Vatican ; see Bull. Com. Arch. 
jSTov. 1890. In Du Perac’s and Lafreri’s drawings these 
lions are shown in front of the Pantheon. 

At the same time portions of a colossal bronze quadriga 
were found, including part of a horse, the head of the driver, 
and a wheel ; these fragments had vanished in Vacca’s time. 

Strange to say, the massive bronze doors of the Pantheon 
escaped the thefts both of Eastern emperors and of mediaeval 
popes, and are still well preserved — the noblest existing speci- 
mens of Eoman bronze work on a large scale. On each side 
of the doors are bronze fluted pilasters with Tuscan capitals 
enriched with egg and dart moulding. 

Over the doors is an open bronze grating of a simple 
design, which seems to have been commonly used both by the 
Greeks and Eomans for many purposes, especially, as it is here, 
for closing windows. Though it is essentially a metal design, 
the same pattern was frequently used in Eome for marble 
cancdli. In late times window openings were closed with a 
slab of marble pierced with holes of the shape and arrange- 
ment of the apertures in this bronze grating. Each hole was, 
in some cases, filled in with a bit of glass. Examples of these 
window slabs are to be seen under the Church of S. Martino 
ai Monti, and in the great apse of the Quattro Santi Incoronati 
near San Clemente in Eome. 

The doors themselves are framed with large plates of cast 
bronze, having a cyma recta moulding round the panels ; the 
shjles and rails are decorated with rows of bosses enriched with 
foliage. The whole doors, in design and detail, resemble the 
^ See I's’ardiiii, Itoina Antica, ed. x^ibby, vol. iv. p. 17. 
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other ancient bronze doors in Eome — those of the Temple of 
Eomulus, and those of the Cuna now at the end of the Lateran 
Basilica ; see vol. i. p. 241. Both the doors and the grating 
over them were once plated with gold. 

The sill of the door is a colossal monolith of Porta Santa 
marble. This must be contemporary with the building itself, 
not later, that is, than 27 B.C., and therefore a very early 
example of the use of foreign coloured marble in Eome, 
just as the columns are an exceptionally early example of 
the use of Eg 3 ’ptian granite. 

The door-sill of the Temple of Concord by the Forum 
Piomanuni is equally remarkable as a colossal block of coloured 
marble, but more than half a century later in date than the 
Pantheon. 

The Portico of the Pantheon is paved with large slabs and 
roundels of marble and Egyptian granite ; a great part of this 
floor probably dates from the time of Agrippa. 

The internal walls of the Pantheon were magnificently 
decorated with wall-linings of Oriental marbles and porphyry, 
and columns in two orders supporting entablatures. AThat 
now exists is of the ancient materials, but the design has been 
somewhat altered, and the marbles of the upper order have 
been stripped off and replaced with painted stucco. 

The lost marble decorations of the upper paid of the interior 
are shown in one of Piranesi's fine etched plates, and also in 
Palladio’s drawing, published by him in 1570 in his Libri dell’ 
ArcMtettura , iv. p. 81. In the same work Palladio also gives 
the now missing marble linings and pilasters on the outside of 
the rutunda. In his section he shows the dome correctly as 
being a solid mass of concrete, not a brick vaulted structure. 

Manj- large and magnificent fluted columns in front of the 
internal series of recesses still exist, made of the rich Xumidian 
giallo anlicu and of puivnucetto. The smaller columns by the 
modern altars are of granite, red porphyry, and rjiallo ; all are 
monoliths. Many other richl\--eoloured marbles are used in 
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the panelling of the walls, contrasting vividly with the white 
Pentelic marble of the capitals and entablature ; the chief 
marble used for the wall slabs is the Phrygian pavoncnetto. 
Gold and colour appear to have been applied in the usual 
fashion to all the capitals and other sculptured decorations in 
white marble. 

The floor is paved with large slabs and roundels of a great 
variet}' of materials, granite, porphyry, perh/ sanfa, 
giallo, and rosso anfico, and in this pavement the old design 
probably still survives. The whole surface of the pavement 
under the dome is slightly cur\'ed, with a fall from the centre 
towards the walls, thus giving the floor a convex contour. 

In the pavement of the interior, under the hypaethral 
opening, there are holes communicating with the great cloaca 
with which Agrippa drained this part of the Campus Martins. 
This drain is still used, and in flood time the back water, forced 
up the cloaca from the Tiller, may occasionally be seen spout- 
ing like a fountain through these apertures in the Pantheon 
pavement. 

Little, if an}-, of the internal decorations are i)robably as 
early as the time of Agrippa, but may belong to the extensive 
restorations which were carried out by Hadrian and Severus, 
when the use of porphyry and coloured Oriental marbles was 
very common, while in the reign of Augustus these magnificent 
and costly materials were only beginning to come into use. 
The whole building, both the rotunda and its portico, was 
built on a raised podium of massive blocks of travertine lined 
with white marble, with a moulded cornice and plinth. ^ This 
podium is now buried below the modern level of the Piazza. 

The preservation of this building is mainly due to the fact 

■ For further details about the Pantheon, see Hirt, Das Puatheon, 
Berlin, 1S07 ; Adler, Das Pantheon, Berlin, 1871 ; llaes, II Pantheon, 
Koine, ISSl ; iXispi-Landi, II Pantheon, 1882 ; Geymiiller, Documents 
iiieclits sur tes Thermes crAgrp^m, Lausanne, 188-3 ; and PCoti-ie degli 
Scavi, 1S82. 
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that about the year 608 A.D. the tyrant Phocas presented it to 
Pope Boniface lY., who consecrated it as a church under the 
title of S. hlaria ad Martyres. 

The Thermae of Rome. 

Before going on to describe the Thermae af Afirqqm it may 
be convenient to give a list of the seven principal Thermue of 
Komeri 

1. in the Campus IMartius, 21 B.c. 

2. Thei/nae of Xero, in the Campus Martins, c. GO A.D. 

Enlarged by Sercrus Alexander, and then called the 

Thermae Alexandrinue, 229 a.d. 

3. Therinae of Titim, on the Esquiline, c. SO A.D. 

4. Thermae, of Trajan, on the Esquiline, c. 110-115 A.D. 

5. Thermae of Caracalla, beyond the Porta Capena, 20G- 

217 A.D. 

6. Thermae if Diocletian, on the Quirinal and Esquiline. 

295-300 A.D. 

7. Thermae of Constantine, on the Quirinal, c. 320 a.d. 

Thermae of Agrippa. 

The Thermae of Ar/rqqni, -which were the first public Thermae 
of Rome, M'ere opened in 21 B.c., and M'ere of enormous 
extent and extreme splendour both in design and material. 
They were decorated -^vith a great number of fine statue.s, among 
which Pliny [IILt. Xot. xxxiv. 62) specially mentions the 
bronze Ajio.rijomenos- of Lysippu.s, -which was so enthusiastic- 

' In addition to tlie great Thermae there were iimiierous smaller public 
halneae in Rome. In the time of Constantine there were at least as many 
as 856 ; see Jordan, Funnu Uri. Horn. p. 43. The J’cyiuiiai'i/ Cidalugues 
enumerate no less than 952. M.iny of these were worked by jirivate enter- 
prise. 

- An athlete in the bath, scraping the oil from his arm with a strigil. 
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all}' admired that when Tiberius removed it to his palace, 
substituting another statue, he was forced by indignant 
public opinion loudly expressed in the theatre to put it back 
in its place in front of the Thermae. 

The Thermae were altered and largely restored after injury 
by fire in the reign of Domitian ; then by Hadrian (Spartian. 
Hadr. IS) ; and again, after another fire, by Severus and 
Caracalla. 

These Thermae were copiously supplied by the luire cool 
water of the Aqua Vinjo ; the aqueduct of which was one of 
the most important of Agrippa’s many benefactions to the 
City of Home ; see vol. ii. p. 342. 

The plan of the Therinae of Agr'iqqM has been recorded in 
a drawing made by Palladio about 1.560 A.D., when most of 
this magnificent building was still standing ; see fig. 71. 

Another plan of the whole baths was made by Baldassare 
Peruzzi early in the sixteenth century for the Count of Piti- 
gliano, who purposed making the ruins into a magnificent 
palace.^ 

By far the greater part of these Thermae has been destroyed 
since the time of Palladio and Peruzzi, and the little that still 
remains is mostly hidden by streets of modern houses. 

The removal in 1881-82 of the row of houses which had 
been built against the back of the Pantheon brought to light 
remains of a grand hall, with fine fluted columns of Phrygian 
jpavona:ettij and a rich entablature of Pentelic marble, with a 
sculptured frieze decorated with reliefs of dolphins and 

A fine ancient copy in marble of the bronze of Lysippus is now in the 
Bracdo iiiwvo of the Vatican. 

1 The plan given by Cauina is very inaccurate and misleading ; the 
e.visting remains are shown in the Xotdie dejli ,Saivi, 18S2, 2>. 357 seij. 
Palladio’s Thcrrne dei Itomanl was left by him in manuscript, and was not 
published till the eighteenth century ; a good edition was jirinted at 
Vicenza in 1797, more eonijJete than the first edition ju'inted in London 
in 1730 at Lord Burlington’s expien.se. 
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tridents, part of which has been refixed in its original position. 
This hall is shown in fig. 67, and at A on fig. 71. The whole 
walls of the hall were lined and the floor was paved with 
Oriental marbles. On the side towards the Pantheon an 
apsidal recess, with a pedestal for a large statue, was added 




Fig. 71. 


Plan of the Thermae of Agrippa showing its position « ith regard to the 
Pantheon before the two buildings were joined in the way shown on 
tig. 07. 

This plan, which is taken from Palladio, shows the whole of the Thermae 
of Agrippa, hut not the e.xtensive additions on the south w hich were 
made by Severus. The large hall A is the one shown in fig. 6 1 , with 
the apse added by Hadrian. 

by Hadrian, who also appears to have enlarged the doorways 
at the ends of the hall. 

Before the addition of this apse there was a considerable 
free space between the Thermae and the Pantheon, as is 
shown in fig. 71. 
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Eemains of a vaulted roof were found, apj^arently of the 
time of Severus. In its original state it seems probable that 
the hall was open to the air. It possibly was a xystiis or jdace 
for athletic exercises (see Vitr. v. 11. 3 and 4), or else part 
of the frigidarium. 

The original Thermae of Agrijipa extended southwards as 
far as the Arm della Ciambella, but did not include the circular 
hall, a portion of which still exists ; this and the part bej'ond 
it were an addition by Severus. 

Some of the bricks of the later part are stamped OPVS 
DOLjrtre • DE - PR.A.EDIS - AXGUSti ■ i^VStri ■ EX • FIGLi/uk • VET 
CAECiLi.A. • A3IANDA ■ DE • Lic. The TraecUa Lidniana (estates 
with clay pits) are known to have belonged to Sept. Severus. 

Other additions by Severus extended on both sides of the 
Pantheon, and must have concealed the greater part of its 
rotunda; these were partly destroyed in the demolitions of 
1881-82. 

Thermae of Nero. 

Thenmi.c Xcronianae and Alcxamlrinae. Other very extensive 
Thennae stood near those of Agrippa, and extended over a 
large area towards the Stadium of Domitian (Piazza Navona). 

These were originally built by Nero in a very sumptuous 
way under the name of the Thermae Keronianae (see Martial, 
ii. 48, vii. 34,^ and xii. 84 ; and Statius, Silv. I. v. 62), but were 
restored and enlarged by Severus Alexander about the year 
229 A.D. Their name was then changed to the Thermae 
Alexaiidri/tae ; Hist. Aug. See. Alex. 2.5; Aur. Victor, Cues. 24. 
AVhat appear to be these Thermae are shown on the rev. of a coin 
of Sev. Alexander, -which represents a very lofty and magnifi- 
cent building. Extensive remains of these Thermae exist under 
the houses on the west side of the piazza of the Pantheon, and 
under the Palazzo Giustiniani, the Palazzo Madama, and the 

' Quid Kermiepyus? 

Qmd thevmis melius Keronianis ? 
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Churcli of S. Salarioi’e in tlurmis, so called from its position 
amid the ruins of these baths. 

One part onh’ is norv A’isible above ground, an apse in the 
stable of an inn in the Piazza Eandanini. A complete })lan 
of these TJici'irnie is given by Palladio in his work on Itoman 



§3.,,E§ 

Fig. 72. 

Plan of tlio Tlieimae of Xeio, taken frum Palladio. 


Baths, but it is probable that part of this was a con]'ectural 
restoration; see fig. 72. 


CtOLDex House axd the Theujlve of Titus. 

Owing to the chief remains of the Gohlf'ii ILnisc nj Xfi'n 
being below the TJurnhie uf Titus, it will be convenient to 
describe them together.’ 

’ Admissiun to tlie.so n-inaiiis of tlie Gnhlen H'lnsc ami to tile -jubstrue- 
tions of the Tlnnarn' vf Titus is given through a turnstile entered from 
a lane on the iiortli-L-ait of the Culo.s&eum. The main buildings of tlm 
VOL. II 10 


B'lfh.s OT 
St‘/0. 
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In 65 A.D. occurreil the great fire, lasting nine tlays,^ which 
completely burnt three of the Itcijiijiics and parts of seven 
more, leaving only four untouched ; Tac. Ann. xv. 39, 40. 

The Doriuis anrea. In this fire the first Palace of Xero, 
called the Domus tnnisiturii, was destroyed, and Xero imme- 
diately commenced to build a palace of such size and 
magnificence as probably has never either before or since been 
rivalled. 

It is very difficult now to realise its actual extent, reaching 
as it did from the north-eastern part of the Palatine o\ er the 
Velia, the whole vallej’’ of the Colosseum, and a large extent 
of the Escpiiline, the whole of which district had been devas- 
tated by the fire.- 

The palace was a mile in length, and included large 
gardens, and parks stocked with deer and other animals, 
surrounded by triple colonnades. The interior was decorated 
in the most lavish way, ufith gold, precious stones, and ivory ; 
see Pliny, HiA. Xat. xxxvi. Ill, and Suet. Xero, 31. Some 
rooms, according to Suetonius, were entirely plated with gold 
and studded with pearls and jewels. The supper rooms had 
panelled ceilings (laiinen riu) overlaid with ivory, from openings 
in which flowers and perfumes were scattered on the guests. 
The walls of the chief ban(iueting-room, a circular -hall 
(Coenatiij rotn/iclii), were made to revolve by means of 
machinery, in imitation of the movement of the heavens. 

The baths of the i^alace were supplied with three kinds of 

Thermae are on the higher jiart of the hill, anil can only he vibited by 
entering the private giounJs of a farm 

1 See vol. i. p. 90. 

- It appears veiy probable that, as Tacitus and Suetonius assert, the tire 
was wilfully caused by Kero, who thus not only cleared a site for his 
palace, hut also was enabled to lay out the new city with increased 
regularity and uiaguiticence, and to bring into iiuinediate effect the 
provisions of his iletropolitan Building Acts ; see Tac. Ann. xv. 38 to 
4.3 ; Suet. Nero, 38 ; and above, vol. i. p. 89. 
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water — that brought by the Claudian Aqueduct, which Xero 
extended to the Caelian and Palatine Hills ; secondly, the 
^Jqiia Albula, from a warm mineral spring on the road to 
Tivoli ; and thirdly, sea-water brought from Ostia. In order 
to pay for these extravagances Xero did not hesitate to strip 
many of the temples in Eome of their rich offerings and 
statues of gold and silver, and resorted to other equally 
disgraceful ways of raising money ; see Suet. New, .32. 

The Golden House was not completed at the time of Xero’s 
death, and one of the first acts of Otho during his brief reign 
in 69 A.D. was to order 50 million sesterces to be spent on 
the completion of the Domus uui'ca. 

An enormous number of works of art were collected from 
countless cities in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, or were specially made for the Golden House. The most 
conspicuous of these was the bronze colossus of Xero, decorated 
with gilding, the work of the Greek sculptor Zenodorus, which, 
according to Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 45), was 119 feet high ; 
see vol. ii. p. 109. 

This enormous statue appears to have been in point of 
technique a failure ; Pliny describes it as an example of the 
degenerate state of the bronze-founder’s art. Pliny mentions 
another colossal bronze statue representing Mars which was 
made by the same sculptor, Zenodorus. 

At Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 47, Pliny tells us that Zenodorus was a 
skilful imitator of the works of earlier Greek artists ; he made 
copies of two embossed metal cups (pocida caelata) by the 
famous Kalamis, an Athenian sculptor of the first half of the 
fifth century B.c. 

Xero also had a portrait of himself painted on canvas, 120 
feet high, which was placed in the Doinus aurea, and was after- 
wards destroyed by lightning; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 51. 

The Golden House contained so many pictures by the famous 
painter Fabullus, that Pliny calls it “the prison of his art” — 
airccf ejus aeiis domus ctumifuit; Hist. Abtf. xxxv. 120. 
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A Temple to Fortune, called the Aede^ Seia, founded by 
Servius Tullius, existed within one of the great enclosures of 
the Golden House, and this Nero rebuilt with a brilliant trans- 
lucent stone, then recently discovered in Cappadocia, which 
from its shining qualities was called Pheujites; Pliny, Hist. 
A\d. xxxvi. 163d 

According to Pliny this wonderful shrine was lighted by 
the light shining through its translucent walls ; possibly the 
fact really was that it had windows filled in with slabs of 
some transparent crystal. Examples of this beautiful way of 
admitting light have been found in more than one ancient 
Eoman building.'- 

Kemains of the Golden House, in addition to those described 
below as being under the Thernaie of Tifus, exist along that 
part of the Palatine which faces on the Saera J'ia. in its course 
from near the Meta Sadaus up to the Arch of Titus. These 
remains consist of a long series of vaulted rooms, three and 
four stories high, which stand against the cliff of the Palatine. 

Other similar rows of rooms exist on the other side of the 
F elia, facing on the Temple of Venus and Pome. Ligorio’s 
plan of this part of the Golden House, where the Basilica of 
Conktantine is built up against it and over part of its site, 
is shown in fig. 87, in vol. ii. p. '221. These buildings are of 
concrete, faced with very neat and regular brickwork, and are 
set on very massive foundations of concrete made of lava, 
part of which has been cut away, evidently with great diffi- 
culty, when the baths, attributed to Heliogabalus, were built 
along the Sacra Via. 

buetouius records that Domitian liued the walls of the porticus where 
he used to walk with pheivjlUs, so that its mirror-like iellu.xions might 
enable him to see if any one was approaching from behind with hostile 
intent. 

- Mediaeval examples even now exist of the use of translucent marble 
for windows ; r.,j. at the east end of the Church of San Miniato at 
iFloience, and, much restored, in the nave of the cathedral at Orvieto. 
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The Thermae of Titus. A large portion of the Esquiline 
called the 3Ions Oppuis^ which had been occupied by part of 
Xero’s gigantic Golden House, was restored to public use by 
the construction on it of the Thermae of Titus : Suet. Titus, 7 ; 
and Mart. He Spec. 2. The main part of the Thermae was on 
the summit of the Escpiiline, but its enormous peribolas, or 
outer enclosure, extends far over the lower slopes of the hill, 
and is raised to the level of the rest by a series of parallel 
rows of lofty walls, set near together, forming substructions 
on which the great platform of the periholus rests. On one 
side of the enclosure of the baths was a large theatre-like 
structure, forming a semicircular projection far above the 
level of the ground. The substructions of this “theatre” 
consist of a series of long and lofty vaulted chambers, running 
in two directions, the walls of which cut through Xero’s 
Palace, rendering its rooms dark and useless, but at the same 
time saving them from complete destruction ; see fig. 73 and 
No. 6 on fig. 74, in vol. ii. p. 154. 

The comparatively small portion of the Golden House 
which is thus preserved consists of part of a large peristyle 
or open quadrangle, with a colonnade round three sides, 
on to which a series of rooms opened ; ^ 8, 8, 9, 9 on 
fig. 73. 

Those on the west side (4, 4 on fig. 73) are small, with very 
simple decorations painted on the stucco, and show signs of 
having been built rather hastily, without much regard for 
neatness or finish. 

Construction. The walls are of concrete faced with mixed 
brick and opus retkulatum ; the latter is very rudely cut, and 
the brick facing is unlike any other example in classical 
Rome, having bricks of extraordinary thickness mixed with 
others of the common sizes in a very irregular way. Some 

^ These interesting remains of Xero’s Palace and the substructions 
under the Tlieatre of the Thermae have been cleared of rubbish, and are 
now ai cessible ; see note in vol. ii. p. 145. 
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bricks of the unusual thickness of inches are set in the same 
course with others of inch thick.^ 

Traces of a number of wooden staircases and upper floors 
exist along this line of rooms ; the positions of these are shown 
by the holes in the walls for the wooden joists or raking 
bearers of the stairs, and also by the profile of the wooden 
steps being marked on the stucco of the w'all. 

These walls, and all the others which belong to the Golden 
House, have their surface thickly studded with marble plugs 
and iron nails to hold the stucco or cement backing for the 
marble slabs ; and are easily distinguishable from those of the 
substructures of the Thermae, which W'ere left bare of any 
covering, and therefore have no plugs inserted in the brick 
facing. 

The rooms on the south side of the peristyle (10, 10 on fig. 
73) were much more handsomely ornamented, both with pave- 
ments and wall-linings of polished Oriental marbles, of which 
pieces still remain in situ, some even preserving their original 
high polish. The vaults and upper parts of the walls were 
very richly decorated with stucco reliefs, picked out with gold 
and colours, and among them well -executed paintings, both 
figure subjects and graceful arabesques, treated with Avonderful 
invention and spirit.-’ 

Very feAv of these noAv remain, and they are rapidly 

^ In other cases the brick facing of Nero’s time was of remarkable 
neatness and beauty ; especially in bis extension of the Claudian Aque- 
duct, in which the surface was not bidden by stucco. This immense 
diversity of work during the same reign shows that great care must be 
taken in judging the dates of Roman buildings from the appearance of 
their brickwork. 

- A number of paintings, now lost, are illustrated by Mirri and Carletti, 
Terrae cli Tito, 1776, and De Romanis, Temie di Tito, 1822. 

It should be observed that the paintings described in these and in 
other works as belonging to the Baths of Titus really were on the walls of 
the Golden House, which were formerly mistaken for part of the 
Thermae. 
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perishing from combined damp and exposure to air. It was 
the discovery of similar paintings among these and other ruins 



Fig. 73. 

Part of the Golden House of Xero, and the substructures of the Baths of 
Titus, wliich cut through it. 

The black shows Xero’s work, the shading that of Titus. 

1, 1, 1. Long parallel walls built by Titus to support the theatre above ; 
see Xo. 6 on tig. 74. 

2, 2. Existing remains of the peristyle of Xero's house. 

3, 3. Passage. 

4, 4. Slaves’ rooms in Xero’s Palace. 

5. Remains of a mosaic floor earlier than Xero’s rime. 

6. Long passage behind Xero’s peristyle. 

7. Fountain in the middle of the peristyle, 

8. Second row of columns of do. 

9, 9. "Walls added by Titus to support the building above ; these cut 
up the Palace of Xero into long dark strips. 

10, 10. Handsomely decorated halls in Xero’s Palace. 
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of ancient Eome which, in the reign of Julius 11., gave a strong 
impetus to the classical revival, and supplied Eaphael and his 
jjupils with new motives for mural decoration, with combined 
colour and relief, such as those in the loggie of the ^ atican 
and the even more splendid Villa Madama.^ 

Fig. 73 shows how’ the periftijle of Xero's Gnkltn House is 
now cut up into narrow strips by the long vaulted chambers 
of Titus’ substructions. 

In the centre of the peristyle a large jiioiiai or marble- 
lined fountain still exists (No. 7 on fig. 73), and beyond it is 
the pedestal for a statue. At one point, at the north-west 
angle of the existing remains (Xo. 5 on fig. 73), at a level 
below the floor of the Golden House, is part of some mosaic 
pavements belonging to one of the many houses which Xero 
destroyed to clear a site for his palace. It is a characteristic 
specimen of early mosaic Avith simple patterns in white and 
grey, formed Avith small and very closely fitted tesserae : very 
like the mosaics in the Temple of Castor and in the “ House 
of Livia ” both in design and execution. 

The Avhole of that part of the Golden House Avhich exists 
beloAV the Thermae of Titus is set at quite a different angle 
from the latter, as can easily be seen by comparing the direc- 
tion of the parallel Avails Avhich fill uj) the curve Avith those of 
the palace ; see fig. 73. 

Const nation. The Avails of the substructions of the Thermae 
are of concrete faced Avith A'ery neat and regular brickAvork, 
mixed in parts Avith (pus retkalutum, Avhich is used sparingly 

’ Tlie Villa Madama, on tlie slopes of Jlonte ilario, about two miles out- 
side the Porta Angelica, was designed by Raphael for Giul. de' Jledici (after- 
wards Pope Clement A’ll.t, and was decorated by Giulio Romano, Fran. 
Penni, and other pujiils of Raphael, after their master's death, with the mo.st 
gorgeous series of delicate reliefs in stucco, covering both walls and vaults 
with a profusion of elaborate designs far exceeding in splendour the loggie 
of the Vatican. This wonderful but unfinished palace is now empty, and 
is rajiidly falling into decay ; it is the property of the ex-king of Naples. 
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in large panels 6 feet high, and about 16 feet long. The 
bricks average in thickness rather more than 11- inch, with 
joints barely 1- inch ; the extreme beauty and evenness of this 
brickwork is a great contrast to that in the adjoining walls of 
Nero’s Palace. 

The opus /•eficuhiiujii is also cut and set with perfect regu- 
larity. The walls, where thej- come over Nero’s peristyle, 
were not stuccoed, and consequently they have no marble or 
iron plugs, but the long vaulted chambers in the projecting 
part of the curve were stuccoed, and are thickly studded with 
iron. 

These various chambers below the theatre were not a 
public part of the Tlannuc, but were merely substructures 
below a portion of the surrounding the main block 

of the Baths of Titus being a separate building on the higher 
level of the Esquiline. These lower rooms were probably 
used only as store-rooms, or possibly for the numerous slaves 
who were attendants in the baths. Many of these chambers 
have no means of lighting, and are perfectly dark. 

M'e now leave the substructions of the Thermite of Titus 
and the remains of the Golden House, and pass to the higher 
level of the Esquiline where the remains of the main block of 
the Thcniaie stand among the cultivated fields of a large farm 
ill the possession of a private owner. 

This building has not yet been excavated down to its 
ground-floor lei el ; it is still buried to a height of ten or 
twelve feet in accumulate<l earth and iribbish. 

Fig. 74 shows the plan of the Thermae nf Tit nr, at the 
higher level above the substructions. 

Only the part shown black is now visible : the rest of the 
pjlan is taken from Palladio’s book on the Eoman Thermae; very 
much more remained fairly perfect in his time (middle of the 
sixteenth century), and even as late as the last century many 
fine rooms existed which have now compiletely disappeared.^ 
1 See Du Peran's and Piranesi's eteliings. 
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Fig. 74. 

Plan of the Baths of Titus, at the higher level ; the ground falls rapidly 
from the main block to the south-west. 


1. Frigidariuiu. 

2 . Tepidarium. 

3, 3. Two circular domed halls. 

4, 4. Open peristyles. 

5, 5. Dressing and anointing rooms. 

6. Theatre ; this is over the structures shown in fig. 73. 

7, 7 and 8, 8. Exedrae. 

9. Remains of Trajan’s Thermae set at a different angle from 
the baths, or possibly part of Nero's Golden House. 


to light the whole plan of the Thermae, and possibly many 
fine mosaic pavements and pieces of sculpture. The whole 
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ground over the buried parts, now cultivated as vineyards, is 
thickly strewn with fragments of all sorts of marbles, granites, 
and porphyry, with countless tesserae in glass and marble, and 
other fragments of rich decoration, all of which show that the 
Thermae must have been a building of extreme magnificence. 

The arrangement of the rooms in these Thermae is very 
similar to that in the Baths of Caracalla, except that the latter 
had one immense circular domed hall, and the Baths of Titus 
had two of smaller size ; see 3, 3 on fig. 7 4. 

In both cases there is a large open iKristyle (4) on each side, 
and a grand central hall (2) ; this latter was probably the 
Tepidariwa, and the row of rooms which occupy the opposite 
side the Frigidarium, Apodyterium or dressing-room, and 
Elaeothesia, the chambers where bathers were anointed and 
perfumed.^ 

The oval chamber which opens out of the central hall on 
the south-west appears to have been the Lacoiikum or hottest 
room. 

The main block of the Thermae of Titus stands in the 
centre of a large pieribolus or enclosure, on one side of which 
was the theatre, resting on the vaults of the substructions 
described above. This so-called theatre appears to have been 
a place for spectators to watch athletic exercises, not a build- 
ing for dramatic representations. At the corners of the same 
side were stairs leading up from the lower level of the slope ; 
and by them two exedrae, or apsidal recesses, with tiers of 
seats for loungers or literary discussions, reading of new poems, 
and the like. Similar but larger exedrae opened on the opposite 
side of the peribolus, and one of these is still in good pre- 
servation ; behind it is a passage concentric with the apse, and 

^ The use of perfumes was cari'ieil so far by the Romans that they not 
only scented the water in the baths and poured perfumes on the bathers, 
but they even rubbed scented oil on the walls of the building ; see Suet. 
Cal. 37, and Pliny, Hist. Kut. xiii. 22 — audiravs spanji pavkU^ 
haUnearuni unguenfv." 
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a staircase leading up to a higher story. Other existing 
portions are indicated on the plan. 

The Selte Sale, so called. On the higher part of the Esqui- 
line, at some distance to the north-east, is a large Cudelhiui or 
reservoir, built originally to supply the Golden and used 

afterwards by Titus for his Thermae. It is a large concrete 
and brick structure divided by parallel walls into nine long 
vaulted chambers ; it is two stories high, though at present 
the lower one is choked uji with rubbish. In each wall there 
are four openings like doorways, arranged so as not to be 
opposite to each other, in order that the water in its course 
from the first chamber to the last might have to run in as 
devious a course as possible, and thus deposit any sediment it 
contained before it passed out of the last chamber in the lower 
story, having in turn run through the whole eighteen sub- 
divisions of the cistern. 

The internal walls are covered with waterproof stucco 
made of pounded brick and potsherds me/ninmn), and 

over this the water, in course of several centuries, has deposited 
a succession of thin layers of carbonate of lime, which is 
always seen where the water supplied to Eome was stored or 
conveyed. The front of this L'a^elhim aquarurn was magnifi- 
cently decorated with rows of columns flanking semicircular 
niches lined with marble. Another building, perhaps an open 
porticus, now destroyed, appears to have adjoined this reservoir, 
as there are remains of a mosaic pavement extending in front 
of it.i 

The Thenaue of Titus appear to have been adorned with an 
enormous number of .statues. Excavations in 1886, near the 
Sette Sale, brought to light a number of pedestals inscribed with 
the names of various sculptors from Aphrodisias in Asia Minor, 
where in the second century a.d. there appears to have been 

1 Ficoroni in liis Vr<,tiyj di Hvnin Jescribes the lower story. This 
reservoir is commonly known as the Sette Sale, in spite of its consisting of 
nine not seven chambers. 
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a large and flourishing school of sculpture. Among them are 
the following names ; Flavins Zeno, Flavins Chryseivs, Pulineikes, 
and Flavius Amlnmicns ; see Full. Cum. Arch. Sept. 1886. 

The celebrated group of Laocoon and his sons, now in the 
Vatican, was found here during excavations made in 1.30G. 
Pliny {Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 37) mentions this group as being in 
iliano Titi, which probably adjoined the Thermae. He says that 
it was the work of three Rhodian sculptors called 
Puhjtlurus, and Alhenoihrus, and that the whole group was cut 



Plan of the Thermae of Trajan, taken from Palladio. 

out of one block of marble. This is not the case ; it is really 
made of three blocks very skilfully united. 

Thermae of Trajan. 

The Thermae of Trajan appear to have stood adjoining the 
Thermae of Titus, at the northern side of the ■perihubts. They 
are mentioned in a long inscription printed bj' Orelli, Lisvr. 2, 
591 ; by the Curiosum Fauj. ill. ; and by Anastasius Bibl. Vita 
Pont. Symmachi. The latter rvriter mentions them as being 
by the Church of S. Martino ai Monti. 

These Thermae, of -which little or no remains are now visible,^ 

^ The remains of some classical building below the level of the present 
Church of S. Martino are later in date than the time of Trajan. 
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were much smaller than those of Titus, and were intended for 
women only, for whom there appears to have been no provision 
in the larger ones ; see Roncalli, Chron. vol. ii. col. 243. 

A plan of the Thermae of Trajan is giv'en by Palladio under 
the name of the Baths of Vespasian; see fig. 75. 

Therjlae of Caeacalla. 

caraeaiia's The Bo.ths of Caraculla are shown bj^ some of the stamps on 
Eath>. bricks, dated 206 A.D., to have been begun during the 

lifetime of Severus,^ but were mainly built by his son Caracalla 
(see Hist. Aug. Carac. 9), completed by Heliogabalus and 
Severus Alexander, 218 to 235 A.D. (see Lamprid. Hel. 17, and 
Alex. 25), and restored by Theodoric" about 500-510 A. D. In 
size and state of preservation combined, few if any Eoman build- 
ings surpass these great Thermae.^ The building is also of 
great value as aifording many interesting varieties and details 
of methods of Eoman construction. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to identify the uses of many of the chambers, and 
but little help is afforded by Vitruvius, as his description of 
Eoman baths refers rather to the older and smaller class of 
Balneae than to the more extensive Thermae of which Agrippa 
built the first example. 

j’eriboius. The whole building, including its great peribolus or outer 

' Sept. Severus also built a less magnificent set of baths, for the use 
of the Transtiberiue inhabitants of Rome, by the Porta Scptuaianu ; and 
the same emperor made a large addition to the Thermae of Aej rqjpa. 

- The brick-stamps of Severus and Caracalla usually have op . dol 
EX - pKAEn . DOJI . x.N . AVOG (or, after the death of Severus, Dojiixi . v 
AVGJ, with, in addition, names of the potters. Those of Theoderic have 
EEi; • D • X • THEODEKICO . BONO • P.OJIE, Eegnaate Douiino Nostro Thco- 
derko hono, Pomae ; on inscriptions on bricks see vol. i. p. 13. Theo- 
deric’s name is also spelt with an o, Theodoricus. 

“ According to Olympiodonis these Thermae contained marble seats 
for 1(300 bathers ; Olymp. ap. Phot. BM. 80, p. 63, Bekker. 
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enclosure, is constructed on a vast 2 )latform raised on massive 
substructures about 20 feet above the natural gi-ound- 
level. This platform consists of a gieat number of vaulted 
chambers, which extend under the whole of the main floor of 
the baths. These weie partly excavated between 1850 and 
1870, but unfortunately were filled in again with rubbish, 
and are not now accessible. 

Buried mill. A small villa of the time of Hadrian was k 

partl}^ destroyed by Severus, and buried under the south- "■ 

eastern part of the ; a portion of this house is now 

exposed. Its pavement is about 20 feet below that of the 
Thd'inrte, showing what an immense artificial platform was 
constructed as a base for the Theruuu: and its pleasure-grounds. 

The villa has a small atrium, surrounded by rooms once two 
stories high ; one of these is a well-preserved example of a 
Larurlurn or private chapel, with a pedestal for .statues of the 
Lares. The columns of the atrium are of concrete, faced with 
moulded bricks and covered with painted stucco. The walls 
are decorated with paintings of architectural scenes which are 
now rapidly perishing. The position of this interesting house 
is indicated on fig. 7 G, Xo. 20. 

The very numerous vaulted rooms which were constructed bu 
as a basement below the ground-floor of the Thennue of( 'aracallii 
were probably used bj’ the crowd of slaves who attended on 
the bathers, and also for storage of fuel and oil, and for variou.s 
other purposes connected with the working of the baths. This 
crypt contained also the furnaces {^ratfuritia or jirojjiiigta) for 
heating the water and hot rooms above. Two staircases down 
to this lower level are still accessilde ; one of those is a very 
nari'ow stair formed in the thickness of one of the piei’s which 
supported the great dome of the Laconkum it descends to the 
furnaces of the Jiiumanisf under the dome, and also appears to 
have gone up to the top of the building. Xear it a broad 

^ See below, p. 165, for the reasons for doubting whether this great 
dome was ever actually completed. 
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Ficr. 76. 

Plan ol Batlis of Caraealia, 

1. Frigiilariuni ami swimming batli, oJln aoUiifU. 

’1. Tc'jiidarium. 

3, 3. Antc-roonis to ilo. 

4, 4. Fa&->ajie-roonis, Apixhitci'ta^ and two grand stairua^es. 

~), 5. Large entrance halls. 

6, t>. Large o|'en peristyles. 

7. 7. Kooms with hot hatlis 

S. Aiitechauiher to the Calidarinm. 

P. Great ciroului liall — Galidarium. 

10. 10, Row of rooms on each side of do , some %uth warm hatlis. 
11. Apse of Calidarinm. 
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12, 12. Entrances to the baths. 

13. Entrance to the outer peribolus. 

14, 14. Rows of small chambers and long porticus. 

15, 15. Large halls, lecture-rooms, libraries, and xysti for e.xercise. 

16, 16. Similar halls on the south side. 

17. The stadium. 

18. Aqueduct. 

19, 19. Reservoir. 

20. Site of a villa of Hadrian's time which is buried in the great 
artificial platform on which Caracalla's Batlis stand. 


staircase descends to another part of the lower chambers, close 
by one of the apses which adjoin the round hall. 

Other stairs, lined with marble and porphyry, existed on 
each side near the entrance by the great swimming bath ; and 
at the side of the two apses of the swimming bath steep narrow 
stairs, formed in the thickness of the wall, ascend to the sum- 
mit of the building, ivliioh was once very lofty. The smaller 
rooms appear to have been from two to three stories high, 
but the three great central halls probably occupied the whole 
height of the building, and had no floor over them, thus cutting 
the upper floor into two parts. 

In order, therefore, to give access from one half to the 
other a number of narrow passages are formed liigh above the 
ground in the thickness of the walls, probably only for the use 
of the attendant slaves. 


This system of connecting passages i.s rather complicated, 
as the upper floors were at different levels. In some cases 
these passages issued from the face of the wall, and were 
continued in an upward direction by wooden stairs .supported 
on stone corbels against the face of the wall ; at the top of 
this projecting stair the passage again entered the thickne.ss of 
the wall. Unfortunately none of these upper floors still exist, 
though large masses of the vaulting of the lower rooms with 
the mosaic pavement which formed the floor of the upper 
chambers on the top of it are scattered about the building. 
The under sides of the vaulting were decorated in various 
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ways ; some of it was covered with moulded stucco in panels, 
decorated with figure subjects or arabesques in relief, all 
painted and gilt ; other parts of the vaulting had brilliant 
glass mosaics or painting on the flat. The flat bronze panelled 
ceiling of the frigidarium is described below. 

The floors were mostly of mosaic, with coarse figures of 
athletes, gladiators fighting with beasts, or tritons and 
dolphins, all rudely executed with large teiseme, and usually 
drawn in the most clumsy a nd inartist ic way possible. Some 
few of the simple patterns which framed these figure subjects 
are graceful and more delicate in style. The materials used 
for these mosaics on the ground-floor are very rich and various ; 
tesserae of green and red porphyry and a great number of 
different foreign marbles are used with much ingenuity, so as 
to produce realistic pictures with great variety of colouring. 

The mosaics on the upper floor are of much simpler 
character in white and grey onljq and appear to have mostly had 
large figures of marine subjects — tritons, fish, and the like — 
worked in grey tesserae made of lava on a white marble ground. 

Some of the ground-floor mosaics were of a very elaborate 
sort of cijnis sectile, with patterns formed, not of small square 
tesserae, but of thin slices of porphyry and marble, shaped into 
patterns, with floufing lines and leaf-shaped ornaments, each 
piece fitted with great accuracy to the next, a much more 
expensive and elaborate method of mosaic work than the opus 
tesselatum. 

An immense number of tesserae, made of glass of very 
brilliant colours, almost jewel-like in appearance, are strewn 
about the building. These glass mosaics were used for the 
w^alls or vaults, not as a rule for pavements. 

The greater part of the walls were lined with thin slabs of 
porphyry and coloured marbles in great variety ; nearly all 
the kinds mentioned in chap. i. were used in this magnificent 
building. 

The columns were mostly monoliths of red porphj^ry, grey 
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and red granite, or coloured maibles. A piece of a large 
column still exists in tlie building, made of the magnificent 
Egyptian alabaster, the oniix of Pliny, which in his time was 
rare and extremely valuable.^ 

The uses of the chief rooms have been to some extent 
determined by the excavations of recent years. 

In the centre of the north-east side is a large hall, the 
frkjidarhnn (No. 1 on fig. 76), the floor of which was mostl}- 
occupied by an immense cold swimming bath [iu<fiifio) of 
marble about 4 feet deep, with a long flight of marble steps at 
each end. 

A row of columns separated the main part of the fiiijidari am 
from a vaulted vestibule at each end, in which were two 
entrances from the outer court. 

This magnificent hall appears to have lieen what Sparti- 
anus calls t he cella S'Juirh, th e ceiling of wln'cb he .s.a ys. was 
formed of interlaced bars of gilt bronze. IVhen the excava- 
tions in this hall were being carried on an immense cjuantity, 
amounting to manj- tons, of fragments of iron girders was 
found. These were compound girders, formed of two bars 
riveted together thus H|— , and then cased in bronze. A sort 
of lattice-work ceiling had been formed with these bronze- 
cased girders, the panels being probably filled in with concrete 
made of light pumice stone coated with tine stucco reliefs, 
l^ainted and gilt. The discovery at this place of so remark- 
able a ceiling, which agrees so well with Spartianus’ 
description, makes it fairly certain this hall was the cella 
soliaris.- It seems probable that this ceiling did not cover 
the whole area of the hall ; the central part over the 
swimming bath ma)’ have been left open for the admission of 

' This fragment is now placed in a room on the north-east side of the 
peristyle which is farthest from the turnstile where visitors enter the 
Thermae. 

- I owe these facts about the metal ceiling to my friends the Comm. 
Lanciani and Prof. Aitchison. A. R.A. 
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light. In the upper part of the walls deep sinkings to receii e 
the ends of the great girders which supj)Orted the ceiling are 
clearly visihle. 

I Trpia- Adjoining t\m frhjidarvim,^ in the centre of the building, is 
the tepklaruini, a very large and once magnificent hall, groined 
in concrete, with three bays of qiiadripaititc vaulting resting 
on eight columns ; see Xo. 2 on fig. 76. 

Four large rece.sses in the sides of the hall contain each a 
marble-lined bath, and other vaulted recesses open, one into 
the fiigklunam and the other into part of the hudariaut ; at 
each end is a largo vestiinde, separated liy columns and 
screens from the main ti’/ndiiriiiin. 

Fig. 77 shows this hall, which is 170 feet long by 82 
wide, with its groined roof springing from immense columns 
of granite and porph} !'}-, each surmounted by a short piece of 
entablature, which merely returns round the capital of the 
column in the debased fashion of the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. The smaller columns on each side were set in 
front of the recesses containing the warm baths. 

Krrinit,' The kst of the great columns shown in fig. 77 was removed 
in 1503, and, at an enormous cost, was taken to Florence and 
erected in 1.570 in the Piazza S. Trinita. It is of Egyptian 
grey granite, and measures about 5 feet in diameter. 

The next room southwards (Xo. 8) forms a sort of vestibule 
to the great circular hall, and contains two marble-lined baths 
for hot water ; it is part of the .^ndoi iiim or sweating-room, and 
could be raised to a very high temperature, as it has a hypo- 
caust door and its walls were lined with flue-tiles. 

Liii-onicrm. The “ Zru'c/dr/o/z (Xo. 9) come.s next ; it is an immense 
circular hall, IIG feet in diameter, with half of its circum- 
ference i)rojecting on the south-west side of the main block. 
It was heated with a hypocaust floor and with a wall-lining 
of flue-tiles. This is the lea.st perfect part of the whole 

1 ThefrigidariumU placed on the north-east side and the calidarium 
on the soutli-west, as Vitiuvius recommends. 
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building ; and from the thinness of the Avail of the half which 
is most destroyed it is very difficidt to understand hoAV the 
weight can haA’e been supported of such an enormous dome Great donie. 
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Circular appears, the rotunda (ivith small apsidal recesses) was 
completed, but it is very doubtful whether the whole circular 
space was ever roofed with a dome. This being so, the 
original Thermae must have been a simple rectangle on plan, 
without any semicircular projection on the side, but merely 
with an immensely lofty apse, forming a great recess in the 
facade. In any case, it must lie admitted that the part of the 
rotunda which projects beyond the main rectangular block is 
of considerabh’ later date than the reign of Caracalk. 

A number of recesses round this circular hall contained 
hot baths, each with a }iijpmi.nst furnace under it, like the bath 
shown in fig. 66, vol. ii. p. 121. 

On the side away from the main building was an apsidal 
recess (Xo. 11 on fig. 76), as in the Pantheon, to which 
this Lacon'mim had some resemblance, at least in its 25 laii. 
One pier only of the Laojuicunt exists as high as the springing 
of the vault, ^ and the thinner walls of the side with the 
small apse or recess are almost destroyed down to the ground- 
level. 

The remains of the recess and the walls near it have only 
been recently discovered, and consequently Palladio’s and 
subsequent plans are incorrect in this jiart, as they show the 
projecting jiart of the great rotunda as if it were merely a 
repetition of the opposite side. M hereas there was the above- 
mentioned apse projecting from the ratiunJa on the side away 
from the main block, and the walls are very much thinner 
than those of the other half of the rotunda; see No. 11 on 
fig. 76. In the massive pier which still exists to a con- 
siderable height next to the hot room (Xo. 8 on fig. 76) 
there is a well-preserved staircase which formerly led up to 

1 Xear this jner and in other places are remains of walls which belong 
to more than one late restoration. The building ajijiears to have sutfered 
seriously from e.trthijnakes, and was probably much injured by the one 
which, in the reign of JIacrinus, did considerable injury to the Colosseum ; 
see vol. ii. p. 82. 
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the top of the building and also descended into the now 
inaccessible basement. 

The pavement of this hall is a rude restoration, probably of 
the time of Theodoric, with large roundels of granite, and a 
number of incongruous pieces of marble carelessly fitted 
together. A large number of fluted pilasters, taken from 
some earlier building, have been used during this restoration ; 
they were laid with their faces downwards, and the print of 
the fluting is clearly visible on many parts of the cement in 
which the marble was bedded in places where the marble 
itself has been removed. 

On each side of the circular hall are four handsome and 
lofty chambers, of which the two angle rooms contain semi- 
circular marble-lined baths. 

These rooms appear to have been open on one or more 
sides to the surrounding gardens ; their precise use is uncertain, 
they cannot have been part of the Calidariitm, as they are too 
open to the air, and not sufficiently heated. 

It has been suggested that these suites of rooms composed 
two sets of private baths, but that is not very probable, as 
people who wished to bathe in private would hardly come to 
these great public Thermae, when there Avere some hundreds of 
smaller and more private baths in Rome, without counting 
those in almost every private house. 

Other rooms Avith hijpocuiLsts, Avail -flues, and hot baths, 
exist betAveen the great apses of the iKnUyles and the last- 
mentioned roAvs of rooms. 

The tAvo gve&t peristyles (Xo. G, G on fig. 70) are A’ery large 
and handsome, Avith ranges of columns all round, supporting a 
vaidted aisle or gallery. 

Fig. 78 gives a section through the peristyle, shoAving its 
concrete vault, Avith a mosaic paA'ed gallery aboA’e it. The 
construction of the Avail is noticeable ; the lower part, below 
the level of the main floor, is a mass of concrete without any 
facing. AboA’e the floor-leA'el the concrete is faced first Avith 
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brick and then with marble slabs. Over the doorway is an 
interesting example of one of the numerous sham “ relieving 
arches.” The upper jiart of this arch, behind the marble 
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■wall surface was covered. The omis.sion of the upper part of 
this arch shows that the builders had no delusions as to its 
being of any constructional use. 

The same curious anomaly is shown in fig. 6, vol. i. p. 55. 

Each iKiiityle has a small porch at two of its angles, with 
an entrance from the outer jjerili<jhig : and at its north end a 
large and very handsome vestibule, vaulted in three compart- VeittUiies 
ments, with other entrances from the north. In all, there 
are eight doorways into the Tlunniv;, without counting the 
possible entrances between the columns of the eight southern 
rooms, and in this way a good deal of space is .sacrificed in 
making large vestibules. On two sides of the jn ri^fiila are 
apsidal recesses, the larger of ■which has niches for statue.s. 

The whole jiciittyh pavement ■was of tesselated mosaic ; Oroi amt. 
simple in design in the central open space and along three 
sides, and with figure subjects of athletes and gladiators in 
the large apses.^ It appears probable that the central open 
spaces of these courts were used for gymnastic exercises ; the 
upper gallery would hold a large number of spectators, as 
well as the lower passage round the aisles. 

Although it is possible to identify the uses of the chief 
parts of these Thennijf, a number of rooms reiiiaiu which cannot 
be appropriated to any certain use. These were probably 
dressing-rooms {Ajiodytenu), and anointing-room.s {EhiL-dthi’.^in). Aii-Jihjfcria. 
The ApuJyteria ■were specially magnificent and full of works 
of art. This is illustrated by the following inscription (( 'or. 

In. Lai. viii. 828 ), apodyterivm • xovvii ■ ix ■ dexteka 
CELLIS • EXEVXTIBVS ■ COX'STRVXIT • SCALAS ■ XOVAS • FECIT 
CETERA • RESTAVRAYIT ■ ET • STATYIS • MARJIORIBVS • TAB^'LIS 
PICTIS • COLYMX'IS - ALVIBVS • CELL.VRVJI • CATHEDEEBVS 
ORXAVIT. 

In addition to the main block of buildings which contained 
the actual baths there were long lines of very magnificent 

^ A large extent of this mosaic is preserved in the Laterau lliiseuiii. 

The figures of gladiators are very cluin.sy in design and coarse in execution. 
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buildings sniTouncling the immense enclosiu'e, like a great 
park, in the centre of which the main block was erected. As 
is mentioned above, this gi'eat peribolus is raised to a con- 
.sidorable height above the natural level of the ground, 
forming an artificial platform of gigantic size. 

This outer enclosure, which was nearly 1200 feet square,^ 
was laid out with flowers, shrubs, and avenues of trees. It 
was surrounded by long lines of buildings, mostly the work 
of Heliogabalus and Severus Alexander. 

The whole of the north-east side of the great platform is 
occupied by a row of small vaulted chambers, forty in all, 
two stories high, with several staircases at intervals ; see Ko. 
14, 14 on fig. 70. In front of the row was a long covered 
purticns ; and in the centre was the main entrance to the 
TlinniHic from the Via Appia, apparently the only one by 
which the public were admitted. 

The use of these small rooms is doubtful ; it is most 
probable that they were shops ; another suggestion is that 
they were rooms for the attendant slaves ; but they probably 
lived in the main block, in jrart of the extensive basement. 

On the north-west and south-east sides of the peribolus are 
two sets of three halls, with a semicircular colonnade or 
jporticus behind, arranged in a very curious way; Xo. 15, 15 
on fig. 7 C. Other spacious rooms exist on the south-west 
side; Xo. 16, 16. One of these halls, on each side of the 
peribolus, contained a large swimming bath supplied by a 
water-channel which recent excavations have exposed to view. 

The be.st preserve<l of the rooms is a lofty hall, square on 
the outside and octagonal inside, with a large semicircular 
recess at the four angles. It was roofed by a dome with 
pendentives fitting into each angle of the octagon This 

'-''JO 

structure appears to date from the time of Severus Alexander, 
about 230 A.D. : it is therefore an exceptionally early example 

^ The central block alone covers a larger area than the English Houses 
of rarliament together with IVestminster Hall. 
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of the construction of a dome on pendentives. This hall and 
the large hath on the south-east side can easily he examined, 
hut the corresponding buildings on the north-west side of the 
periholus are on private land, and are shut off from the main 
portion of the TJiermae. 

The larger halls have on one side an oj)en colonnade ; they 
were handsomely decorated with marbles and porphyry, and 
had many niches for statues ; in some cases there are tiers of 
seats against the walls. These were probably intended for 
the purposes mentioned by Vitruvius (v. 11), namely, halls 
with seats for philosophers, rhetoricians, and other literary 
men and their pupils. Others again were rooms for exercise 
and games, such as ball-play, which were called by Greek 
names, Epliehea, Conisteria, Sphueyi^kria, and Vitruvius 

in his description of the Greek PaUieyfiv also mentions a 
Madinni where spectators might sit to watch the athletic 
sports. 

This, in the Thermae of Caracalla, occupies part of the 
north-west side ; it had tiers of marble seats, with stairs at 
intervals, like an ordinary ^tailivni, except that one half was 
omitted; Xo. 17 on tig. 76. The corresponding structure in 
the Thermae of Titus is shaped like the eavea of a Greek 
theatre; see Xo. 6 on fig. 74, vol. ii. p. 154. 

Eeserroir of Water. Behind the etadium is the great 
reservoir for the water supply of the baths, consisting of 
sixty-four vaulted chambers, arranged in two rows two stories 
high, through which the water flowed, depositing its sediment 
and becoming heated in its course from chamber to chamber ; 
see 19, 19 on fig. 76. 

Each of these cistern-chambers measured about 50 feet 
long by 28 feet wide and 30 feet high. 

In the lower tier of thirty-two chambers the water for the 
baths was heated by a complete system of furnaces, hypocaust 
floors, and flue -tiles, like those shown in fig. 65, passing 
upwards over the whole wall surface of the tanks (see above. 
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vol. ii. p. 121). Thence to the main block, a distance of about 
500 feet, the hot water was carried in large pipes of massive 
lead. All these tanks were lined in the usual way with ojjiis 
signimnn made with pounded jwtteiy. 

This reservoir was supplied by an aqueduct, which enters 
it in the middle, in a diagonal direction ; see 18 on fig. 7 6. It 
crosses the Via Appia, over the so-called Arclb nf Dru<us,^ 
which appears to be simply one of the arches built by Caracalla 
in a more ornamental way than the rest, as was commonly 
done vhere an aqueduct happened to cross a road." 

This archway is of travertine lined with thin slab.s of white 
marble, and is decorated with columns of Numidian marble 
with CmiqmUc capitals placed on pedestals ; it had an en- 
tablature surmounted by a pediment on each side. The 
details are all coarse and cluntsy, and evidently much later 
than the time of Drusus. The acpieduct was built by Cara- 
calla to supply his Thn-wiH ’ ; it was merely a branch from one 
of the earlier aqueducts — from the Aqun Morew, according to 
the Einsiedlen MS. 

Ildlujch t’f CinArudioa. The foundations of the whole 
Therniuc of CaruniUu are of concrete made of broken lava, 
lime, and {iir.r.olunu, cast in the usual way lietween wooden 
framing. Lp to the level of the main floor these concrete 
walls have no brick or other facing. The upper parts of the 
walls are of tufa concrete, with the usual thin facing of tri- 
angular bricks, and single courses of large 2-feet tiles built in 
about every 4 feet, and passing through the whole thickness 
of the wall, as is shown above on fig. 78, vol. ii. p. 1 68. 

^ Tliis aixh lias been so called for no better reason than the fact that 
the yutitia catalogues an Arch of I) nis as in Eegio i. ov Forta I'apeaa, 
which included this part of Rome. 

- The aqueduct arches, used as doors iu the Aurelian tVall, and now 
called the Purfet Marfijo>rt, and the Porta Saa Lorcino, are exanqiles of 
this ; the former built by Claudius, the latter by Augustus ; see vol. ii. 
jip. 3S3 and 340. 
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The construction of the various arches and vaults affords 
many interesting examples of the Roman method of using the 
arched form vithout the principle of the arch. Thej' were in 
all cases cast in one solid mass and had no lateral thrust. 
Some of the great vaults could not have stood for a moment 
if they had been built with true arches, as the thrust of such 
wide sjjans would have inevitably pushed out the lofty walls 
on which they rest. 

The material used for the concrete of these immense vaults, 
as is the case in many other Roman buildings, was pumice 
stone, selected for the sake of its lightness. The top or 
extraJui^ of the vaulting appears to have been filled in le-\'el 
with the crown, so that the suspeudeil mass of material is in 
places enormously thick; even at the thinnest place the 
larger vaults were nearly 6 feet thick. The many fragments 
of these great vaults which are now scattered about tlie area 
of the baths afford an excellent opportunity of examining 
their construction. Any brickwork which e.xists in these 
vaults can here be seen to be of a purely superficial nature. 

The mosaic pavements of the upper rooms, which rest upon 
these vaults, were formed thus — first, over the pumice stone 
concrete of the vault was laid a layer, 1 foot thick, of a-ery 
hard concrete made of broken brick ; on that another layer 
was placed from 2 to 3 inches thick, of similar concrete, 
differing only in the brick being finely pounded like the 
siijniitiii/i used fur aqueducts; last, come the foscuej of the 
mosaic, bedded in fine arhite cement (iinrJciii.) made of pounded 
marble (I'lifiiv’iitina nuinnorenin). These aurious processes are 
described by Titruvius, vii. 1. 3 to 4. All these different layers 
can easily be distinguished in the many large pieces of the 
vaulting avhich noav lie scattered about the building. 

The iiixpeii'iinie or hanging floors of the hypocaust are 
also formed avith three layers of concrete ; the loavest about 
10 inches thick, the next 5 inches, and then the marble h-sitrae. 
The supporting jjihte are built of 8-inch square tiles bedded 
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in clay, and usually 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches high. 
The heat of the furnace passing under the hypocausts has 
baked this clay bedding till it is as hard as the fired bricks 
themselves. The under door is formed of large tiles, iegtdue 
lipedales, laid on a thick bed of concrete ; see fig. 65, vol. ii. 

p. 121. 

In addition to the scjuare flue-tiles which line the hot 
rooms, circular socket-jointed pipes, bedded in the thickness 
of the concrete wall, are used to carry olf the smoke from 
some of the hypocausts. 

Eain-water down j)ipes are constructed at close intervals 
all through the concrete walls from top to bottom ; these are 
about 12 inches square, carefully lined with tiles; they 
were hidden by the marble wall -linings and their cement. 
These rectangular down pipes are shown above at K in fig. 65, 
vol. ii. p. 121. 

The marble slabs which lined the walls were usually thin, 
varying only from 1 to 2 inches in thickness. They are all 
backed with a thick bed of cement, 4 to 6 inches thick, and 
this cement backing is studded with fragments of older marble 
slabs, often arranged roughly in squares, stars, and crosses. 
These were possibly inserted to give a number of plane 
surfaces for the men, who applied the cement wall coating, 
to work to, in order to get a perfectly even surface against 
which to fit the marble lining.s.^ 

Yitruvius (vii. 3. 5) describes the method of laying stucco 

' Jloclern plasterers iu covering a wall with stucco form first of .all a 
number of these plaster stiips or screcils, the faces of which are worked 
quite true and even ; they then fill iu between these strips, using them to 
level the intermediate .spaces. The Roman pilasterers worked with a large 
sort of wooden trowel, exactly like the modern plasterer’s float, .uid also 
with a long rcguht- or norma e.xtending along a wide jiiecc of the wall, 
which was one form of the KavCov of the Greek builders. A scene with 
plasterers working with the float is represented on a painted wall found 
at Pompeii : see jilate in Ann. Inst, for ISSl. 
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on a wall, by first working a series of strips, lUredmies nreiinli, ^ 
modern “ screeds,” to a true level, and then filling in between 
them, using a long strip of wood {reffiihi) reaching from screed 
to screed, and so working the intermediate space to the same 
level. 

The face of the brick lining is studded with marble and ^retni 
iron plugs to hold the cement backing, and the marble slabs 
were in many cases fastened by long iron or bronze clamps. 

Strong "P'Shaped holdfasts of iron are used to fix the scjuare 
flue-tiles where they line the walls ; see fig. GG in vol. ii. p. 121. 

Very little now remains of the marble, porphyry, and MarUe 
granite which once lined the r/u’/vnar with wonderful variety 
of rich colours forming a brilliant contrast to the white marble 
which was used for the decorative sculpture. A few Corinthian 
and Composite capitals still exist, and some pieces of the 
sculptured frieze which ran all round the two iieridijhi. 

This frieze is carved in high relief with foliated scroll-work, 
among which animals and Cupids are playing, very decorative 
in effect, especially when seen from a distance, but not executed 
with any refinement of detail. The sculpture is largely executed 
with the help of the bow and drill {tmiuh), and no trouble is <\f^ 
taken to conceal this. The utmost effect was produced with 
the least possible labour, a remarkable contrast to the excpnsite 
finish and minute detail of the sculptured decorations of the 
first century of the Empire, and even later, as i.s exemplified 
in the beautiful cornices of the Temples of Concord and Ves- 
pasian : see vol. i. pp. 335 and 340. 

A great part of the marble decorations and numerous 
columns of these baths existed in their place as late as the 
sixteenth century, and many churches and palaces, both in 
Naples and Rome, were enriched with the spoils of this mag- 
nificent building. Enormous Cjuantities of sculpture, with status 

^ "Arenati" implifs the rougher unJer-eoats of stueco which were 
made with snad, instead of the finely-powdered marble which was used 
for the finishing coats. 
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many engraved gems and other works of art, were found in 
these Thermae. Among them are the huge statue of Hercules, 
signed the Athenian Glycon, a fine colossus restored as 
Flora, and the celebrated group of Dirce being fastened to the 
wild bull bj’ her stepsons Amphion and Zethus, the work of 
Ajiollonios and Taiiriskos, two sculptors of the Ehodian school; 
see Plinjg Iliit. Kut. xxxvi. 34. These are now in the museum 
at Xaples. 

Many gigantic lahra, or baths cut out of a solid block of 
porphyry or granite, were found here. One is now in the 
Vatican, one at Naples, and two in front of the Farnese Palace. 

Some of the mosaics of the pavement have been taken up 
and jjlaced in the Vatican and in the Lateran Museum. In 
the latter is one very large mosaic, representing gladiators 
and athletes, of colossal size, coarse execution, and the most 
ungraceful drawing: a most striking example of the very 
rapid decadence in taste which had taken place in Eome since 
the reign of Hadrian, who died in 138 .\.D. 

Great injury was done to the Themwe about the year 
1534, by the Farnese Pope, Paul HI, who not only took away 
its marble and columns, but even had the greater part of its 
brick facing laboriously picked off from the concrete walls that 
the broken bits of brick might be used to make concrete for 
the Palazzo Farnese.^ The removal of this thin facing of 
brick shows, in a very striking way, how unimportant a jiart 
of the walls the skin of brickwork really is. 

Stripped of its brickwork, relieving arches and all, each 
massive concrete wall remains with hardly any perceptible 
diminution of its strength. The only bricks which remain in 
this part of the walls are the single courses of Icijulae hip-dulcs, 
tiles 2 feet square, which are laid in the concrete walls at 
intervals of about 4 feet, as shown in fig. 78. 

The building is well illustrated with plans, sections, and 

^ The stone used in the Faniese Talace was obtained by breaking down 
part of the external arcadiiig of the Colosseum. 
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elevations by Blouet, Thcrmes ile Coracallo, Paris, 1828, but his 
plan is in some fev respects incorrect, as the whole area had 
not then been excavated. 

Thermae of Diocletian. 

The Theniiac of Dioddian were built on the Quirinal Hill, 
close up to the inner side of part of the Agger and wall of 
Servius Tullius, occupying nearly all the space from the Podo 
Viiiiiiialk to the Puda ColUiiu.} In the sixteenth century they 
were very well preserved, and their plan is recorded by Pal- 
ladio in his Therrue dei Eontoui; see fig. 79. 

In general arrangement these baths much resembled those 
of Caracalla, having on one side a large frvjidoriiihi and 
swimming bath {notaiio), on the other a circular ho'diikiiut 
or hot room, and between them the tqiidariant. At each end 
of the block was a large jx open in the centre, and on 
the side by the domed kiniuienio there was a row of rooms of 
uncertain use. All these are similar to corresponding rooms 
in the Tliennae of Caracalla, not only in position, but in shape 
and proportion, except that the circular hirordotin appears to 
have been much smaller in the Baths of Diocletian.- 

These enormous Tlwriime, which accommodated 3200 
bathers — about double the number provided for in the Baths 
of Caracalla — were begun by Haximianus in the year 302 A.D., 
in honour of his absent brother Diocletian,® and wore dedicated 
in 305 A.D. under the Emperors Constantins Chlorus and 
Galerius Maximianus. 

^ The new Mu^co dcih' Tcrme toniicd in the inona'>tic buildings 
which Occupy pint of the site of Diocletian’s Batlii?. 

- Smaller, that is, than the great circular chaniher which appears not 
to have been completed till many years after the reign of Caracalla, as is 
explained above at p. 166. 

Diocletian was but a shoii nliile in Rome, he had reigned twenty 
years before he hi^ hrst visit to the ancient metropolis of his Empiie. 
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According to tradition a large number of Christians, rvho 
were afterwards martyred, were forced to work at the con- 
struction of these baths.^ 

The Latin and Greek libraries from the Basilica LJim of 
Trajan were moved to these baths (Hist. Aug. Proh. 2), and, 
like the other Thenaae, they contained an immense number of 



Fi.ff. 79. 

Plan of tlie Thermae of Diocletian, iroin Palladio, showing only the main 
central block. 

The circular chamber A is still {terfect, and forms the vestibule to the 
Church of S, Maria dei Angeli, the nave of which has been formed 
out of the great hall P>. 

statues and busts, some of which are now in the Museum of 
Naples. 

Like the Baths of Caracalla, these Thermae still retained 
much of their magnificent marble linings, columns, and pave- 
ments as late as the sixteenth century. IMuch that is now 
destroyed is shown by Du Perac in his Vestigj tU Bama as 
existing till 15(5. The state of the Thermae af Diocletian in 

Thcic is no tuith in the story that the bricks used in the walls are 
marked with a cross. 
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the earlier part of the sixteenth century is described by 
Fulvio {Antiquaria Urbis, Venice, 1527), who gives a vivid 
account of their magnificence. A great part of the Thermae 
was destroyed, and the rest stripped of its marbles, by 
Sixtus Y. towards the close of the same century. Before 
then even the rooms of the extensive substructions, now 
wholly buried, were richly decorated with marble linings and 
pavements. 

The c.eiifiiig Hall. The great hall which formed the 
tepidariiim was made b}' IMichelangelo into the nave of the 
Carthusian Church of S. i\Iaria degli Angeli, during the reign 
of Pius IV. (1559-66) ; see B on fig. 79. 

In 1740 alterations and additions were made, all in the 
worst possible taste. Even now the feqjiil<rriiim forms one of 
the most imposing interiors in the world ; it is about 200 feet 
long by about 80 feet wide, vaulted in three bays with simple 
<j[uadripartite groining, which springs from eight monolithic 
columns of Egyptian granite about 50 feet high and 5 feet in 
diameter. These have fine Composite and Corinthian capitals 
supporting a rich entablature, all of white marble, but now 
restored with stucco, and covered with whitening so as to hide 
their material. 

The real bases of the columns are now buried about 7 
feet below the modern pavement, which was raised by Michel- 
angelo to its present level above the old floor ; the apparent 
bases simply encircle the granite shafts like a ring. 

Though the walls are stripped of their rich marbles, and 
the vault has lost its elaborate stucco reliefs brilliant witli 
gold and colour, and though the interior is disfigured with 
gaudy painting and clumsy figures, yet the noble size and 
well-designed proportions of this immense hall, and the won- 
derful span of its simple but graceful vaulting, produce an 
effect of the utmost grandeur. One part only of its original 
decoration exists on the vault, namely, a number of gilt bronze 
rosettes arranged regularly in each compartment ; these were 
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probably intended as points of support for clusters of banging 
lampsd 

Dumeti One of the hot rooms or Idconica is also well preserved, and 
is now used as the vestibule to the church; see A on fig. 79. 
This is a circular domed hall, which originally had a circular 
opening in the crown of the dome like the Pantheon ; and 
adjoining it the start of a large recess or apse still exists on 
the outside of the building, very similar to that which appears 
to have existed on the south-west side of the Baths of 
Caracalla before it was converted into a circular hall by 
adding the projecting half of the rotunda. 

As in the Baths of Titus and Caracalla, the central block of 
Diocletian’s Tlwriinic stands in the centre of a great itciihuJutf, 
part of which still exists. 

Theiif:-p. On the side opposite the hot chambers was a laige theatre- 
like semicircle like that in the enclosure round the Thernwe 
of Titus. This now forms part of the boundary of the modern 
Piazza de’ Termini. The tiers of marble seats and their sup- 
porting vaults are now wholly gone, and only the outer 
semicircular wall of the “theatre” with rows of nichc.s for 
statues still exists. 

At each angle of this side of the peribolus was a circular 
Dmned hall domed hall like a miniature Pantheon, the cupola of which is 
decorated with .sunk coffers (hiniiiiiiiri). 

One of these is now perfectly preserved, though stripped of its 
marble linings, and is used as the Church of San Bernardo. It 
was turned to this purpose in 1.598, and was given to the Cister- 
cian Monastery, 'which washuilt among the ruin.s of th& 2 >ci'ihiihid. 

^ The ulioiv wliitli jirojects trnm one .sirlc of the tajjiihi rium , anil the 
ili.qiel at each end, aie eigliteenth-centuiy additioii.s. The na^e of the 
chuvcii, which is tomied hj- the gicat hall, is set crossways instead ot 
lengthways, on aecouiit of the long a.vis of the tepidurimii running nearh* 
north and south. 

- This altenvards lieeaiue a CarthiLsian Jlonastery. kSome of the rooms 
are now used as a museimi for seuffitme and other antiiiuities found in Koine. 
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As is the case with the domed lantakuni of the main block, 
the central aperture or Jujjiaethnun, formerly open to the air 
except when closed by its bronze valve, is now covered by a 
modern lantern. 

About half the corresponding circular hall at the opposite 
side of the perilMhia still stands, built in among some modern 
constructions. 

Other parts of the enclosure still exist, and among them 
five semicircular apses or i-wlrm’ for lectures or philosophical 
discussions. Palladio shows a number of other rooms now 
destroyed, which were probably used for the same purposes 
as those round pc rib dn-- of the Thcnnor of C'aracalla. 

The methoih nf cmi^frucfion employed in the Baths of Dio- 
cletian are very similar to those of Caracalla’s Baths. 

In the same way the enormous vault, 80 feet in span, over 
the icpidariiiia is not a true arch, but is simply cast in one 
solid mass of concrete. 

The brick facings, and especially the skin-deep brick 
ai'ches, are much less neat than those in Caracalla’s Therinac ■ 
the bricks vary in thickness from 1|- to 1^- incli, and the joints 
from half an inch to an inch. 

The concrete of the walls is mostly made of broken bricks, 
and the vaults are of tufa concrete. 

The external cornices are mainly formed with projecting 
courses of tiles, supported at close intervals by travertine or 
marble corbels, and the whole was once covered with enriched 
mouldings worked in hard white cement, and decorated with 
gold and colours. 

In 1548 a large bronze bell was found in the Baths of 
Diocletian, inscribed FIRJII ■ b.VLXEatoris. This is noticeable 
as being an example of the Ara Thenwiniin (IMart. xiv. 16-3), 
a bell which was rung every day to announce that the water 
was hot and the baths ready.* 

^ T}ie discovfiy of this bull is reuorded in tlie .suppluinuiit to Ciaccoui s 
JJe Iridbiio. 
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Till quite recently remains existed of an extensive fiscinu 
or reservoir to contain the water supply for the Thermae} 
This stood outside the periholus, at the fork of two roads which 
converged and met before passing out of the Porta Viminalis 
in the Servian Agger. Owing to the confined nature of its 
site the 2 }imita was not rectangular in plan. The vaulted 
roof of this curious building was supported on rows of square 
piers standing in the W'ater, like the large Eoman reservoir 
which still exists in Constantinople. 

Fig. 80 from Ligorio’s Bodleian MS. shows the plan of this 
enormous cistern, which was 306 Roman feet in length. 

Thermae of Coxstantixe. 

The enormous baths built by Constantine only a few j’ears 
after those of Diocletian have now almost wholly disappeared. 
Extensive remains of these splendid Thennae existed till the 
sixteenth century; see Palladio, Therine dei Bomani, and Du 
Perac, Vcntirjj di Bomo. The remains which then existed were 
mostly destroyed to clear sites for the Quirinal,® the Eospigliosi, 
and the Bentivoglio Palaces. 

The central block, of which Palladio gives a plan (see fig. 
81), in some I'espects resembled the older Thennae, and had a 
huge central domed laconkum like that in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. The Palazzo Eospigliosi occupies part of the site of 

* Thi-^e interesting remains, togetlier with tlio greater jiart of the 
Servian Agger, have heen destroyed by the enlargement of the railway 
station and other so-ealled improvements ; see a paper by the present 
author in Archueolurjia, vol. li. 1S88, p. 502, 

A very hand.somely illustrated work on the TJimaac of Diocletian was 
published in Paris in 1891. The drawings, which gave the existing 
remains and also a conjectiu-al restoration of the whole, were executed by 
one of the •' Prix de Rome" students. 

- An inscription, recording the restoration of these Thermae by Petronins 
Perpenna. in the year 443, was found during the building of the Quirinal 
Palace. 
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this main block, and the whole enclosure extended over nearly 
the whole width of the Quirinal Hill, verging on its sloj^e, 
which is now partly occupied by the gardens of the Colonna 
Palace. The enormous fragments of a white marble Corinthian 
entablature which still are visible in these gardens probably^ 
belonged to the main western entrance of th-H pe ribubis} 

One of these fragments is a piece of frieze, nearly 18 feet 
long, richly sculptured with Cupids and birds among foliated 
scroll-work, decorative in effect, but very coarsely executed. 

The so-called “Pediment of Nero,” which is illustrated by 
Palladio, Du Perae, Donatus, and other archaeologists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, appears to have been part 
of per ihf this of the.se baths; its entablature and sculjkured 

frieze resembled the fragments in the Colonna gardens. 

The colossal statue of Constantine, now at the end of the 
Narthex of the Lateran Basilica, was found among the ruins 
of these Thermae, and also two other portrait statues of 
Constantine and his son Constans which now stand at the top 
of the Capitoline steps. 

The two colossal figures of nude heroes holding their 
horses, which gave the name to Monte Cavallo on the Quirinal, 
once stood in some part of Constantine’s Baths. They are, 
like the bronze equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius, among 
the very few statues in Rome which have never been thrown 
down and buried. They are shown in most of the mediaeval 
views of Rome. 

These magnificent groups are probably copies executed in 
Rome during the first or second century^ A.D., from bronze 

^ These tragnients are thought 1 ly some arehaeologibts to fiave helouged 
to the great Temjife ol the Siui buift by Auretianus about 271 A.u. ; but 
it appears more probable that this temple stood in tfie Campus Martins, 
not far from tlie Pantlieoii. The Curtosinn and have the follow- 
ing entrj J la Lata confinet . . . Canfpian Agrlj/pac, Temgtlioti 

Sohs et CaAra. Canina’s supjwsed restoration of the Tctnphua Solis is 
a remarkable e.xample of his highly imaginative method of archaeology. 
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originals, the work of Lysippus or his school in the reign of 
Alexander the Great. The treatment of the hair and the 
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Plan of the Tlierinae of Coiistantiiie, taken from Palladio. Only the 
ceutial bloek is given. 

sharp-cut lips of the heroes, more suitable for metal than 
marble, shows clearly that these statues were originally 
designed in bronze.^ 


’ In front of the Pnrfkus Mttilli, aftenvaKls rebuilt as the Porticus 
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Inscribe They are usually called Castor and Pollux, but without 
la^e^. i-eason. The names of Phidias and Praxiteles on the 

pedestals were placed there during a period of utter ignorance 
of the archaeology of art.’- 

The present inscriptions on the pedestals seem to be copies 
of older ones, which existed before the year 1409, dating 
probably from the time of the late Empire ; see Cur. In. Lot. 
vi. 55, and p. 15. 

Private B.aths. 

5. Cmiia's A Small CaUdui'inDi, part of the bath.s of a private house, 
is now made into a chapel in the Church of S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere ; according to tradition this is said to have been 
the house where the Saint lived. The claj^ flue-pipes all round 
the walls are well preserved, as are also some of the lead pipes 
that supplied the water. A bronze cauldron for heating water 
(ahenuin) still exists in situ, built into the floor over the hypo- 
caust in the way Vitruvius describes, v. 10. The mediaeval 
pavement is nearly 3 feet above the original floor. 
other Remains of other private baths exist below the Churches 
of S. Pudenziana, S. Alartino ai IMonti, and at many other 
places in Rome. 

The most interesting and perfect examples of pri^-ate baths 
which still exist in Rome are those in the upper story of the 
House of the Vestals; see vol. i. p. 316, and fig. 66, in vol. 
ii. p. 1^4. 

r.w (./ It should be observed that the presence of a hvpocaust 

hlfpocaustii. ^ ^ 

Octavicie, in tlie Ca/npua Jlit/tius (sec vol. ii. p, 200), were set bronze 
statues oi Alexander and twenty-four horsemen, the work of Lysippus ; it 
is possible that the gi’oiips, by the Quirinal Palace are copies from two of 
these ; see Pliny, Jli'yf. Sat. xxxiv, 64. 

^ According to one lonn of the mediaeval legend, Pheidias and Praxi- 
teles were brothers, wlio lived in the reign of Alexander the Gieat. Like 
Aristotle and A irgdl, they were powerful magicians, ^\ho produced wonder- 
fully realistic statues hy the shiiple process of turning living men into 
marble. 
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V 

alone does not by any means necessarily indicate the existence 
of a bath, as in the time of the later Empire, in the second 
century A.D., most of the rooms in rich men’s houses and in 
Imperial palaces appear to have been heated in this very 
effectual vay. A complete Avail-lining of flue-tiles, on the 
other hand, Avould not be used in a living room, but only for 
the ctilularium or sitihdio of a bathd 

^ A very interesting and well - illustrated course of leetures on the 
Thci'iuuc of tlir Homnns rvas given in 1S89 at the Roj-al Academy by 
Prof. Aitcliisoii, A.R.A. They are published in The BnihJer, l’el)ruary 
1SS9 ; see also a paper liy the same author in PeoeeeJiitys Boy. Insf. lint. 
Arch, fur 1SS9, vol. v. p. lOd scy. 
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CHAPTER YI 

THE FOEI’M BOARICM AND THE C^IAIPUS MAKTIL'S. 

The Funiiii Boai’iniji, or cattle-market, lay between the T'ela- 
h iiiii and the Tiber ; on its northern side it was bounded by 
the Servian wall where there were three gates very near 
together, the Tovta, F/uincnfii.nii, Tiiumpludl^, and Cunnentalis ■, 
see vol. i. p. 126; and Fhui of A nek id Fi.niie. 

Ovid (Fust. vi. 477) describes the Funtm Buayitun thus — 

‘ jPuiitihiis it nil nj no j Hilda id ojibi'i'i'inut t'li-iv 
Aim, quae jjusiti) ile hove noiiied habet. 

The bridges referred to in this passage are probably the 
Pviu SnU khu and the Pmu A/ miliar , The carccycs of the 
Ciaas 2L.i:diuu» boi'dered on the Boaninn ; and the ox 

mentioned by Ovid was the celebrated work of the Greek 
sculptor !Myron, a statue of an ox made of Aeginetan bronze, 
which was one of the most famous statues in Rome ; ^ see 
Plinj', Ffisf. X(d. xxxiv. 10. 

In early times the Forain Boariuin was frequently used for 
scenes of gladiatorial butchery, and we also read of the most 
hideous form of human sacrifices being performed in it, namely, 
the burial alive of men and women ; see Pliny, IPkf. Xaf. xx^iii. 
1 2 ; Livy, xxii. 57 : and vol. ii. p. 75. 

Excavations in 1887 in part of the Funun Bnnriiim exposed 
a stratum of burnt materials at a level lower than that of the 

j An immense number of epigi-ams were written about tlie ox of llyion; 
some still exi-t in tliu Greek Atifholoyia. 
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Forum during the Imperial period, showing that a great fire 
must have devastated this part of Eome in Republican times. 
This conflagration was probably the funJuin iuceiaUinn which 
Livy (xxiv. 47) records as having occurred in 214 B.C.. 
raging for a day and two nights, and causing immense de- 
struction. 

Tcinjjh of Fudanu. In the Forum Boarium, near the Pons 
Aemilius (modern Ponte rotto), is one of the best preserved 
buildings of ancient Eome, and one of special interest from its 
early date. 

It is popularlj’ called the Temple of Fortumt Virih', which 
is probablj- a blundered form of the title Far^ Fudiimi. The 
mistake appears to have arisen thus : Dionysius (iv. 27) trans- 
lated the phrase Ti.-m^ilum Forth Fortumo, l.r. ‘-the Temple of 
Fors Fortuna,” into nao? Tuy??^ uvBpeia^; , as if Forth” were 
the adjective meaning ‘•manly,” instead of the genitive of 
Furr. The same mistake is made by Plutarch, Dt Fortuuo 
Bom. 5; see also Livy, x. 46, and xxvii. 11. 

It is more probable that this is the mph of Furtuuo. 
dedicated by Servius without any affix, since the one about 
which Dionysius made the above mistake was not in the 
Forum Bouriiiut, but on the other side of the river, some dis- 
tance lower down, Dionys. iv. 27, and Yarro, Liu. Lot. vi. 
17 ; the latter writer speaks of it as being t-rfro urhrm. See 
Bun.scn, Bc^rh. Bojii% III. i. 665, and Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

The statue of Fortuna in the temple built by Servius was 
robed in a woollen toi/u praik.rto^ which, according to Pliny 
{Hist. Xat. viii. 194), lasted without decay from the time of 
Servius to that of Tiberius ; cf. Ovid, Fast. vi. .569. 

In front of the Antir Fortuuue was the Arch of L. Stertinius , 
Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

Servius also founded a Temple to Jluti r Motutu in the 
Furitrn Boarium, which was rebuilt in 396 B.c., by the Dictator 
M. Furius Camillus as a thank-offering after the capture of 
^ eii ; Livy, v. 19 and 23. It is quite possible that this mac' 
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be the existing temple, though perhaps dating from a later 
reconstruction. 

ExUtino ^Yhat the real date of this very interesting building mav 
be it is impossible to guess, except that it is probablj" earlier 
than the middle of the fir.st century E.C. Its earlj^ date is 
indicated by its pure Hellenic style, free from any Roman 
modifications (except perhaps the form of its elevated poiHinn)} 
by the absence of any marble, and by its being mainly built 
of tufa, travertine being used in a very sparing way, though 
much care and labour have evidently been spent on the con- 




Fig. ,s2. 

So-called Temple of Fortiina ViiiH.,. 
llifc black sliow.^ tula, the shading travertine. 


struction and decoration of the building. It is an Ionic, 
jpi’Onti/lc temple, with seven columns on the sides, five 
of Vi hich are enrjcKjcd , the other two forming the portico ; see 
fig. 82 . 

Banovs The temple stands on a travertine podbim, about 8 feet 

matenals. , . , . , ,, ■? i i . j. - j 

high, "VYith 'Well-moulded plinth and cornice. The celht with its 
columns is of tufa, except the angle columns, which 
are of travertine, as are also the free columns of the portico. 
Travertine is also used for the bases of the tufa columns. 
This use of the harder and stronger material at points of 
special pressure is very common in Roman buildings, especially 
those of an early period. 


1 The use of engaged coluimis along the cella wall is not necessarily 
a Roman peculiarity ; see vol. i. p. ,30. note. 
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The frieze was decorated with graceful reliefs of garlands MmUe-du^t 
hanging from candelabra, and ox-skulls, all modelled in hard 
white stucco. The lynuttiiini of the cornice was also enriched 
with foliated ornament, and had pierced lions’ heads at intei- 
vals to discharge the rain water from the roof. The whole 
building was covered externally with o^us (dhunum, or hard 
stucco, once decorated with painting, so that originally the 
contrast between the white travertine and the dark brown tufa 
was not visible. It is now used as the Church of S. Maria 
Egiziaca, and the open columns of the portico are built up by 
a modern wall. 


Circahr Temple. Another existing temple in the Funim 
Boarinm is the circular building which was once thought to be 
the Temple of Vesta ; see vol. i. p. 297. This may i)ossibly be 
the round Tetafile of Heretiles, m entioned by Livy, x. 23 ; who 
says that the Sacellnut Piulkitiae Tati-ieiae stood in Fvro Bovario 
ad ueileni rutimdam Ilercnlis ; see Piale, Tempio di Veeta, 1817. 
Becker ■wished to identify the temple shown in fig. 82 ■with 
this shrine of Pudicitia, but it seems too important a building 
to be calleci a Sarellani. 

The Temple of Hercules in the Fortiiu Boariuin is mentioned 
by Macrobius, Saturn, iii. G, and Solinus, i. 11 ; and also bj- 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 242), who speaks of it as the AeiiiiUoiia ^ 
aedc^ Herenlis, possibly so called on account of its proximity to 
the Aemilian bridge. 

Pliny mentions (Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 33) a very ancient 
bronze statue of Hercules in the Fonim Bnarium, which was 
called Hercules trininphalis. It ivas of prehistoric date, fabled 
to have been dedicated by Evander. 

This graceful little temple appears to date from a rebuild- 
ing during the reign of Augustus. In design it closely resem- 
bles the real Temple of Testa in the Forum, being a circular 
Corinthian building, surrounded by twenty columns, one of 


jLXiiftliTJ 

temple. 


T>'it\ple oj 


S^ule 


^ The word AeiiiUicrita is, however, a coujectural emendation made by 
Scaliger. 
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which is now missing, together with all the entablature, and 
the upper part of the cella- wall. The whole was built of 
solid blocks of white marhle except the circular /w/ ho/?, which 
is of tufa, with a block of travertine used as a footing-stone 
under each column. 

This use of marble, not in thin facing slabs but in solid 
blocks, is rare among the existing remains of Eome. The 
Beghij n-gs another example of this substantial method of con- 
struction ; see vol. i. p. 307. 

The tufa of the pwliniti was completely hidden by the 
marble paving of the circular pc//>h//c, and by a flight of eight 
marble steps which surrounded the whole. An open gutter 
for rain water, 10 inches wide, cut in blocks of peperino, sur- 
rounded the lowest marble step in a complete ring ; this was 
probably covered with marble cement like the similar gutter 
in the House of the Pontifex near the Ilejia. 

The blocks of white marble of which the cella is built are 
made to appear smaller than they really are by ha'S’ing false 
joints cut in them, so as, by multiplying the apparent number 
of courses, to give a greater appearance of size to the building 
than it really possesses.^ 

The wall of the circular cella is surrounded with a dado 
about 9 feet high, with a well -moulded plinth and cornice. 
There was one central door and a ■window on each side ; the 
former has a moulded architrave. The temple was probably 
roofed either ■with a marble or "^nth a wooden dome 


' The Greeks aiij. in imitation of them, the Koiaans very freiniently 
gave increased scale to tlieir hnildings hy this system of iutiodiuiiig false 
joints. A wall built, for example, with tveiity courses of masonry, each 
■ 2 , feet deep, will look considerably higher than one which consists of 
ten courses of blocks 4 feet deep. And a column with many flutes 
seems thicker, as Vitrm’ius says (iv. 4. 2 ), than one of the same diameter 
with fewer flutes. In the same way the thin brick lacing of the Kniuaiis 
gives much greater stale and dignity to the walls than is produced by our 
modern bricks of about double the thitkucs.s. 
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covered -svith bronze tiles, but this is now lost. In the Middle 
Ages this temple was consecrated as the Church of S. Stefano 
clelle Carozze • so named from an ancient marble chariot which 
was found near it. Its dedication was afterwards changed to 
S. Maria del Sole from a miraculous shining picture of the 
Virgin which was found floating in the river hard by. 

Tcm/jle of Cera tid Circunt Mii.dinani. Near this circular 
temple remains of a large j)eripteral temple exist built up 
into the walls of the very interesting Church of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin. This is probably the Tti ajAe of C eres, Lilti' and 
Libera,^ wh ich was originally dedicated by the Consul Spurius 
Cassius in 494: B.C., in fulfilment of a vow made by the 
Dictator Aulus Postumius three years before ; Dionys. vi. 
17 and 94. 

The position of this temple is indicated by Dionysius 
(Joe. cit.), Vitruvius (iii. 3. 5), Pliny {Hht. Xaf. xxxv. 
154), and Tacitus ii. 46), who describe it as being 

by the Circus JLuiutus, close outside the earceres, in the 
Forurn Buurium. 

According to Vitruvius it was of the Tusean or Etruscan 
style, with widely spaced (araeoslyle) columns ; its pediment 
was adorned Avith statues of terra cotta and gilt bronze. Pliny 
(he. cit.), quoting Varro, mentions this temple as the first in 
Pome Avhich Avas adorned Avith Avorks of art by Greek artists, 
not by Etruscans, as had up to that time been the custom. It 
contained mural p aintings Ija'^ Damophilus and Goraasus, Avhich, 
when the temjjle aa'us rebuilt, Avere cut off the Avails and fixed 
in Avooden frames ; at the same time the statues of the pedi- 
ment Avere taken elseAvhere and dispersed. 

Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxau 24) mentions another very cele- 

' Bacchus and Proseipiue ivere identiJieJ by the Romans with Liber 
and Libera. Their worship, in connection cvitli tliat of Ceres, was prob- 
ably taken from tlie Greek cult of Dionysos, Deineter, and Core, in tlieir 
character of Chthonian Deities. The Greek colony of Tarentum was one 
of the chief centres of this Chthonian cidt. 
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brated picture in this temple representing LihcrPoter ('Bacchus'), 
by the Greek painter Aristide s, which was carried off by Lucius 
Mummius about 146 b.c. with countless other spoils from 
Greece. It was put up to auction with other works of art by 
Mummius, who did not suspect its value ; but when King 
Attains of Pergamus bid sixteen talents for it (about £4440), 
Mummius began to appreciate its A’alue, and so withdrew it 
from the sale and sent it to Rome in spite of the king’s 
remonstrances.^ 

This temple, which was usually called Tiuapluin Ccarw 
Cinura Moci’inntu}, was burnt in 31 B.c., and partly rebuilt by 
Augustus ; the new temple was finished and dedicated by 
Tiberius in 17 A.D. ; Tac. Ann. ii. 49. The existing columns 
probably belong to a still later rebuilding, of which no record 
appears to exist. This temple was one of great splendour and 
importance, and was used as the luivj hrm and tubiilai'inm of 
the aediles of the people. In 197 b.c. Livy tells us (xxxiii. 
25) the aediles dedicated in it three bronze statues of C'c/'C?, 
Lihcr, and Libi-m out of the fines which had been paid to them. 

Ten of the columns of the iJnUi/le are still standing in 
situ ; four of them built up in the wall of the north aisle of S. 
Maria in Cosmedin and six in the west wall. Their capitals, 
which are Cturijjodtc'm stjde,- are well sculptured ; they can be 
closely examined in the room over the Narthex and in the 
western organ-gallery. The columns are uidely spaced {uivfo- 
stijle), as, according to Vitruvius (iii. 3. 5), was the case with 
the original temple. 

There are also some remains of the rcUu wall, built of 
large blocks of peperino, once faced with marble. 

In the atrium of this very interesting church there is 

1 The rnagnmcent collection of works of art of all kinds made bj’ King 
Attains was ljef|ueatlied liy h irn to tlie Roman, people. 

- These ComposiU capitals are evidence that the building is later than 
the time of Tiberius. The Arch of Titua has the earliest examples of 
Coiufjositc capitals the date of which is known. 
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preserved a great circular slab of marble 5 feet in diameter, 
sculptured in low relief with the face of a bearded river-god. 
This was called in the Middle Ages La hicai della Verita} It 
appears to have been originally part of the paving of an open 
court, made to communicate with a drain to carry otf the 
surface rain water, which passed away through the open mouth 
and eyes of the great face. 

Outside the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at the east 
end, are remains of some extensive building with walls and 
arches of peperino and travertine, and later additions in brick- 
faced concrete. These are evidently no part of the temple, 
and may be portions of the outbuildings belonging to the 
ccii'ccrcs of the Circus Maximus. 

The above-mentioned buildings are all within the Fonim 
Buariiua and inside the limits of the Servian wall, which 
sejiarated the Fonuii Boariuni from the Foruin OUturivm and 
the rest of the great Campus Martins. 

The Campus Martius. 

The Cain/iUi; Miirfins- or Canipa^ Tiheiiiins was originally 
a great grassy and marshy plain bordered by a loop of the 
Tiber, outside the Servian wall, to the north-west of the 
Capitoline Hill. On the north-east it was hounded, roughly 
speaking, by the Pincian and Quirinal Hills ; on the south l)y 
the Capitoline Hill and by the Tiber ; and on the west by the 
Tiber. Being outside the Servian line of wall, and for long- 
being marshy and exposed to floods, it remained unencumbered 
with private houses, and so, in later times, when a complete 

^ It was called the •'mouth of trath*’ on account of the mediaeval 
superstition that the mouth would cloNe if any one swore a false oath 
while standing with his hand in the open inouih of the mask. 

" In the appendix to this chapter is given a list of references to the 
many passages in which Pliny mentions the buildings and works of art 
throughout the Carnjius Jlartcus. 


Otht'i 


-Vcf/'^/oz 

tanipv^. 
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system of cloacae had got rid of its marshes, its great area was 
free for the erection of the most extensive and magnificent 
groups of public buildings in Eome. 
spiemiov,- Under the Empire almost the whole of this great plain, 
Campus- measuring roughly about one mile by three-Cjuarters of a mile, 
was covered with a succession of sumptuous buildings, temples, 
theatres, circi, porticus, and thermae, forming one uninter- 
rupted group of stately public buildings. In the Imperial 
period four or five bridges connected the Carnjnis Martius with 
the opposite bank of the Tiber. 

Three The southern portion of the Canipas, which formed the 9th 
Hegio of Augustus, was called after the Circus Flaininiiis. The 
northern part was called the Campus Maiiiiis proper ; and the 
eastern part took its name from the Via Lata. 

Early use In the time of the mythical Kings of Eome the Campus 
Ciwipus. Martius was a place of meeting for general assemblies of the 
citizens, for reviews of the army, and for various sacred games 
and festivals, such as the E'p.tiria, which was fabled to have 
been instituted by Eomulus in honour of Mars, to whom the 
whole Campus was dedicated. The ^di S aecuhires and the 
Liidi ApoUinares were held there. 

Aitare. The Campus also contained altars to Mars and to the 
Chthoniaii_d eities Pis and Proserpina. A great part of its 
area consisted of arable land and pasture, which the Tarquins 
are said to have treated as their private property. 

Field of the Hence the older name of the Campus Martius, before it 
aip.ue consecrated to Mars, is said to have been Ager Tarqitini- 
oruin. Livy (ii. 5), writing of the time soon after the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, says, A gcr Tarri maiora m i/ui i ritepJJrbem- 
ac Tiberiin fait, cmsccratus Marti Ma rtius dcinde C ampus fuit 
see also Livy, i. 44, and vi. 20. 

Linder the Eepublic the Campus was almost wholly treated 

' Another area sacred to Mars, the Campus Martiahs on the Caelian 
Hill, was used for festivals and games at times when the Campus Martius 
was flooded. 
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as public grouad/ and ivas used as a military and athletic Pvhuc use. 
exercising place, and for meetings of the Comifki Centuricita 
which were at first held in the open air, and afterwards in a 
great roofed hall built by Julius Caesar (the Saj.ifa Julia). 

Among the buildings in the Canqjus Martiiu, the tlieatra, 
such as those of Balbus, Mareellus, Pompey, and others, are 
described in chap. iii. The Thenuoe of Agriiipa and of 
Xero are described in chap. v. Among the rest of the 
buildings in the Ca.iujna, the following are the most im- 
portant : — 

Buildings ix the Foroi Olitoeioi. 


The Foruia Olitminm or oil-market occupied the southern oii-hia,-ket. 
extremity of the Martins; the wall of Servius separated 

the Forum Boarium from the Foriun Olitorium. Access from- 
one Forum to the other was given by the Servian Porta- 
Flunientana, close by the modern “ Ponte rotto,”P'/;!,s Aernilms ; ■ 
near this gate, within the enclosure of the Forum Olitorium, 
stood a group of three temples set close together side by side. Three 
Remains of these still exist built into the walls of the Church 


of S. Xiccolo in Carcere. Fig. 83 shows their plan, with 
indications of the part.s which still exist. Parts of the three 
are shown on a fragment of the Ma.rUe Plan of Severus, as is 
shown by the line on the annexed figure. The central and 
largest temple is Ionic, hcxaJijle and peripteral ; one side of its 
rellu wall still jiartly exists, built of large blocks of travertine, 
of which the four existing columns also are constructed. 

The next in size also is Ionic, lie.castyle, and peripteral except 
at the back ; seven of its columns exist. The third and smallest 
is Tuscan, he.ra.sti/le, and pcrqiteral ; five columns are still stand- 


Mnrhle 

Plan. 


' Pliny {Hist. Hat. .xxxiv. 25) tells us that a plot of land in the Caii> 2 )us. 
which was the private property of one of the A’e.stals, was given by her to 
the Ptoman jieople. A statue was erected in her honour, with the inscrip- 
tion, Quod Cihiipiiia Tihcriiiviii ijratifiaifa cssef ca jmjndo ; see also Aul. 
Gell. vi. 7. In tlie main, however, the Ckimpus was public property. 
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ing. The latter two temples are built partly of travertine 
and partly of peperino, and the whole group dates probably 
from the early j^ears of the Empire. 

It is jirobable that two of these temples were dedicated to 
Spes and to Jitnu Sot^pitu,^ the dedication of the third is un- 
known.- It has been supposed to be the Temple of PieUm, but 
wrongly, as that was destroyed to make room for the Theatre 
of Marcellus. The Tempjle of Juno So.<piht was built in 197 
B.C., by C. Cornelius Cethegus, in fulfilment of a vow made 
before battle ; Livy, xxxii. 30. 

Another temple dedicated to Juno Maiufu is mentioned by 
Livy (xxxiv. 53) as having been built in the Forum OUtoriuni 
in 194 B.C. 

The Temple of Spes was founded by M. Attilius Calatinus. 
Livy (xxiv. 47) speaks of it as being outside the Fo/ia Car me n- 
ialis, and mentions its destruction by fire in 214 B.C. It was 
rebuilt the next year by a decree of the Senate ; see Livy, 
XXV. 7. It was again rebuilt after a fire in the year 17 a.d.; 
seeTac. Ana. ii. 49 ; in this passage Tacitus mentions a Temple 
of Janus in the Forum Olitorium, but temples to this deity were 
usually of a form dift’erent from the three of which remains 
still exist in S. Niccolo. 

A considerable part of the porticoes of these three temples 

' Au early Latin or Etruscan form of Juno, worshipped specially at 
Lanuvinni, where a large temple and grove were dedicated to her ; in 
the latter was preserved a sacred snake. Juno Sospita or Sispita is repre- 
sented as a warlike goddess, aimed with spear and shield, and wearing a 
goat s skin over her head. In the British iluseum an early Graeco- 
Etruscan amphora lias a representation of a contest between Hercules and 
Juno Sospita ; the same subject is repeated on a vase in the Fitzwilliam 
iliiseiim at Cambridge. A very noble colossal statue of Juno Sospita 
Avhich was found at Lanuvinni is preserved in the round ball of the 
I’atican. 

Burn, in bis valuable work, Ilonie and the Ccinipeojaa (p. 306, note i. }, 
suggests that the third temple may have been that to Apollo iledicus, 
mentioned by Livy (.\-l. 51), as being "post Spei ad Tlbei-on." 
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was standing in the sixteenth century, projecting into the 
modern street ; the}’ are shown in one of the drawings in Du 
Perac’s Di •'/'/;//' lU Il'imii; see also Lahacco, Airhttdtam, 1557 ; 
Ann. In4. 1850, p. 347 ; and In^t. v. 24. 

A large extent of the travertine paving of the Farnui 
Olitoi'taiii was discovered near this group of temples in 1875 ; ' 

see Bull. Coumi. Arrh. llnni. 1875, p. 16.5 





3 Cirii ydi-T ^ 

? 

i 


Pig. So. 

Plan of the three Temples on the site of S. Xiocido in Caicere. 

The part within the line AA is that shown on a fragment of the 5Iarlile 
Plan. The UaA shows what still e-vists. 


PORTICUS OCTAVIAE AND ADJOIXINU BUILDIXGS. 

The Puliil K.s Uciuchu’ and the temples it enclosed formed J‘a,-tkui 

AT • ri-iT *17* Octai'inc. 

one of the most magnihcent groups of buildings in the Iti.ijiu 
which took its name from the t'ovHs FlondidH^, and occupied 
an extensive area in the Vuutj'ii.-^ It stood near the 

Theufre of Minrrllit^, and its site till the recent demolitions was 
occupied by some of the most squalid streets of the Ghetto, 
which are now destroyed. The existing remains, still partly 
hidden by modern buildings, with the help of a fragment of 
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the Alarhle Pkm, enable the arrangement of the whole group to 
be fairly well made out. 

The Podkus Odurku was built by Augustus on the site of 
the Podicus Meidli, founded in 14G u.C. by the Propraetor 
Q. Metellus Macedonicus ; Suet. Aug. 29. It must not be 
confounded with the neighbouring Pcdka.^ Odariu. 

The Podkus Odavia or Oduiii was built by Cm Octavius, 
the conqueror of King Perseus of Macedonia in 168 B.C. (Livy, 
xlv. 6 and 42), and was rebuilt bj' Augustus under the same 
name, as is recorded in the Aneyrean inscription — POKTiCt'il 
AD • CIECVM • FLAMINIVM • QVA3I • SVM ■ APPELLAEI • PASSViS 
EX • NOIIINE ■ EITS • QV[ • PRIOKEM • EODEil ■ IX • SOLO ■ FECE- 
EAT • ocT.iViAJi. The Podkus Odaiiu was close to the Theatre 
of Pompey, but no remains of it are known to exist. It must 
have been an exceptionally magnificent building. Pliny 
describes it as being a double podkus, with doors and thresh- 
olds of fine Greek bronze. The capitals of its Corinthian 
columns were also of bronze. From these capitals the build- 
ing was sometimes called the Podkus Coriuthw ; see Hist. Akif. 
xxxiv. 13.^ 

To return to the other group of buildings, the Podkus 
Odanae consisted of a very large cloister-like quadrangle with 
an open colonnade all round it and on one side a central porch 
with pedimental roof. Within this enclosure stood two temples, 
dedicated to Jupnkr Stator and Juno Ecgina, both of which were 
founded in the second century b.c. but were probably com- 
pletely rebuilt bj' Augaistus. The Temple of Juuo was first 
built and dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus in 179 B.c. as a 
thank-offering for his victories over the Ligurians, and the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator was consecrated at the same time; see 
Livy, xxxix. 2, and xl. -52. 

j According to Pliny {Hist. Kut. xxxvi. 43) the statues of 
Juno and Jupiter were each carried by mistake into the wrong 

^ The Pantheon was another example of the use of bronze capitals ; 
see vol. ii. p. 129. 
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temple, and ivere allowed to remain there because it thus 
appeared that each deitj' had in this way specially chosen a 
resting-place. 

On this account, he says, the paintings and ornaments 
appropriate to Juno were in the Tewplr if Jupiter and rire nrsij. 
Pliny also says {ih. 4'2) that the architects of the two temples, 
when they were rebuilt by Augustus, were two Laconian Greeks 
called Sinirar and Bainirhor, whose names mean “lizard” and 
“frog,” and that when they were forbidden to inscribe their 
names upon the temples they introduced lizards and frogs 
among the ornaments of the bases {npiive), to serve as artists’ 
signatures. 

Beliefs of both these reptiles ai-e very skilfully introduced 
into the eyes of the volutes of the Ionic capital of a fine 
ancient column which now exists in the nave of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura. It is very probable that this is one of the 
columns mentioned by Pliny, in spite of the reptiles being 
among the ornaments of the aqAtal instead of the huse. There 
is no place in the base of a column where such reliefs could 
well be introduced, and it is probable either that the word 
spirk is a corrupt reading, or that Pliny was mistaken in this 
detail. Winckelmann is certainly right {(Eavn^, ii. p. 589) in 
attributing this well sculptured column to the Augustan age ; 
it is of exceptionally fine workmanship. 

Operu Odaviiw. Several other handsome buildings which 
adjoined the Porlktin Oduvwx appear to have been arranged 
round the great quadrangle. These consisted of a hall for 
meetings of the Senate and other public bodies, two libraries, 
and a set of notaries’ offices, called respectively the Ctirw, 
Jjil>Iiotko:ae, and Sdwlu Odavlue ; see Plutarch, M.'iv. 30 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 43 ; Ixvi. 24. The BihUnthcai Oduviue, founded by 
Augustus, appears to have been the second public library in 
Borne. The first had been instituted in 37 B.C. by Asinius 
Pollio, both for Greek and Latin books.^ Pliny [Hid. jSot. 

^ The third was the Palatine library; see vol. i. p. ISt). A fourth, the 
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XXXV. 10) speaks of Pollio’s library as being decorated with 
portraits. This appears to have been usual in Eoman libraries; 
statues, busts, and medallion reliefs of famous authors 'were 
frecpiently ranged round the walls; see vol. ii. j)- 2.54. 

The whole group, including these buildings and the Portkus, 
was known as the Opera Oetariae-, see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 
15. Pliny mentions a number of fine works of art by dis- 
tinguished Greek sculptors which adorned various parts of this 
magnificent group of buildings.^ 

"" Statues of Aesculapius and Diana, by Cephisodotus the son 
of Praxiteles, stood in the Temple of Juno. The statues of 
Juno and Jupiter in their respective temples were by Dionysius 
and Polycles. 

In the Temple of Juno was also a statue of Venus by 
Philiscus, and several statues by Praxiteles. In the Temple 
of Jupiter (Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 34) rvas a group of the struggle 
between Pan and Olympus, the work of Heliodorus ; a Venus 
at the bath by Daedalus, and another statue of Venus by 
Polycharmus. Pliny also says {ih. 22) that in the Schola was 
the much -admired Thesnian Cupid bv Praxiteles ; see also 
Cicero, In Vcrrern, II. iv. 2, 3 and 60. 

In some part of the portku-i was a statue of Aphrodite by 
Pheidias, which Pliny says (^Hid. Xat. x.xxvi. 15) was of extra- 
ordinary beauty. In the Curia was a statue of Cupid holding 
a thunderbolt, but by what sculjjtor had been forgotten. 
Pliny mentions this (^Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 28) as one of the instances 
of Eoman indifference in artistic matters. 

Ill the Sehata Octaiuie were also fine paintings of Hesione 
and Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great and Minerva, 
the work of Antijrhilus (Ili.d. Xa.t. xxxv. 114); and many fine 

Bihhotkcca Tiherntiin, was formed by Tiberius in liis palace on the Pala- 
tine. The fifth anJsi-xth .State libraries were those in Vespasian's Foru’ni 
Facts, and the largest of all in Trajan's Forum ; see vol. ii. p. 20. 

1 See Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 22, 29, .34, 35, 42, etc. A complete list is 
given in the appendix to this chapder. 
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statues by unknoivn sculptors, namely, four satyrs, one bear- 
ing on his shoulders Lih r Pubr (Bacchus) veiled vith a palla, 
another carrying Libeni (Proserpine), a third bearing a ■\yeep-f 
iiig child, and a fourth giving another figure drink out of a 
cup. There were also two statues of Aiiive, female figures 
representing the Winds, veiling themselves with their robes ; 
Hibf. Kuf. xxxvi. 29. 


Mctdb. 


In some part of the Opem Oduviue were a number of fine 
pictures by Artemon, the death and ascent into heaven of 
Herakles, the bargain made by Laomedon with Herakles and 
Poseidon as to the rebuilding of the walls of Troy, and others; 
see Pliny, HU. Xat. xxxv. 139. 

In front of the original Porfivtis Mddli, which had occupied 
part of the site of the Puiikus Odafkw, had been placed bronze 
statues of Alexander the Great and twenty-four of his friends, 
represented as horsemen, the work of Lysippus, made in com- 
memoration of the death of many of Alexander’s officers at 
the battle of Granicus. These twenty -five equestrian statues 
were brought to Borne by Metellus in 146 B.C., from their 
original position at Dium, and after the destruction of the 
Podku.i JPicIIi they were set in the Padicnx Odavioe ; see Pliny, 
HU. Nat. xxxiv. 64; Veil. Pat. i. 11, 3; Arrian, Aaah. I. 
xvi. 4. 


h[i 

At tcnwn. 




Pliny (HU. Nat. xx.xvi. 35) mentions Dionysius, with Gi-e,‘k 
Timarchides his father, and Polycles his uncle, as having been 
fellow-workers on the sculpture which adorned the Pvdii vs nf 
Hddlas. These names occur on the base of a statue of Eoman 
date found at Delos ; see Homolle, Bull. Cur. Hdl. 1881, V. 
p. 390 and pi. xii. ; and Juur. Hdl. StaJ. vii. p. 245. 

Another famous statue which was placed in the Puri a: us 
Odaciae was a seated figure of Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi; see Pliny, IPU. Net. xxxiv. 31. Here too was 
lirobably placed the celebrated ivory statue of Jupiter by Jm,,, 

Pasiteles, a Graeco-Eoman sculptor of the early part of the 
first century B.c. ; see Pliny, HU. Nat. xxxvi. 40. 
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Other works of art among these richly decorated buildings 
are mentioned by various authors. 

The Curia Odaiiac was frequently used for meetings of the 
Senate, as, for example, when they assembled to do honour 
to Vespasian and Titus after the taking of Jerusalem; see 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 4. 

In the reign of Vespasian the whole group of buildings 
was destroj’ed by fire (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 24), and not rebuilt 
till the time of Severus in 203 .t.D., as is recorded in the exist- 
ing inscription over the porch, which led into the enclosed 
area of the portions. 

Existing remuiiis. This porch, which formed the principal 
entrance into the Forticus Oefaviae, is still fairly well preserved : 
it stood close by the old Peicaria, the fishmarket of the Ghetto, 
which is now destroyed. 

It is built of brick-faced concrete, once faced with thin 
slabs of marble, and has Corinthian columns, pediments, and 
entablatures of solid marble.' In its original form the porch 
was like the front of a hexastyle temple, repeated twice with 
a roofed space between ; but in the fifth century some of the 
Corinthian columns were replaced by brick and concrete arches 
and piers, probably after damage done by an earthquake in 
442 A.D. 

The demolition of the Jewish Quarter or Ghetto, with its 
picturesque fishmarket, has exposed part of the colonnade of 
the Forticus Ociaviue. One portion consists of four monolithic 
marble columns, with fragments of the entablature, adjoining 
the main existing entrance to the porticus. The capitals, 
which are of the Corinthian order, are so much broken that it 
is difficult to judge of their stjde, but they appear too poor in 
workmanship to belong to the original po/'fiu/s as it was built 

' Some of the peilimental seulptui'e existed in the last century, and is 
shown by Pii’anesi in his etching of this porticus. In the centre is a 
winged figure, apparently a 4 ictory, with another female figure on each 
side, with rays of light round their heads. 
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by Augustus ; see Noti:.. d. Scad, vol. for 1887. On the whole, 
the destruction of this mediaeval part of Rome has brought to 
light comparatively little that is of value, though it has done 
much to diminish the picturesque beauty and historical interest 
of the city. 

Other columns of the Porticus of Octavia exist, built into 
various houses, and into the walls of the Church of S. Angelo 
in Pescaria. 

Some portions also exist of the Temples of Jupiter and 
Juno, which stood in the centre of the enclosure. 

Contigliozzi, in his Portki di Ottana, 1861, the Ann. 
Inst. 1868, p. 108, and the d. Scad for 1887, give the 

results of excavations which have determined the extent of the 
whole The south-west side of the enclosure ran along 

the line of the Via della Catena di Pescheria, and had at each 
angle a four- way entrance, like the existing arch of Janus 
Quadrifrons in the Vclalnim. 

The north-west side crossed the Church of S. Ambrogio, 
and passed along the line of the Palazzo Righetti to a point 
near S. Caterina de’ Funari, where the north-east side began, 
extending as far as to the Palazzo Capizucchi. 

The south-east side runs past the monastery of the Madre 
di Dio. Remains of the Teinjjle vf Jniui, consisting of three 
marble columns with Composite capitals, which formed the 
western angle of the temple, exist in No. 11 Via di Sant’ 
Angelo. 

In the Church of S. hlaria in Portico ^ are built up some 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and the space between 
the two temples is marked by the width of the Via della 
Tribuna. Near the middle of this street remains were dis- 
covered of the ScJiola Octadae, which stood at the back of the 
temples. 

Behind the Scliola were the libraries, one for Latin and the 
other for Greek books, with the Curia- Octadae between them. 

' So called from its position within the Porticus Oetaciue. 
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Tei'iwk of Hei'cides 2Iiis/irum. The fragment of the MaiUe 
Plan ■which sho'svs the Poiiiaa^ Odadue shows also on its north- 
west side the enclosure round the Temple of Hercules Musarum 
(the Greek Herades Miisayetts), only separated from the porti- 
cus by a street. This temple was built by M. Fulvius Xobilior, 
the friend of the poet Ennius, probably out of the rich spoils 
taken by him from the Aetolians in 187 B.c. ; Livy (xxxix. 5) 
gives a list of the immense treasures which formed this spoil. 
In this temple were placed statues of Hercules playing the 
lyre, surrounded by the nine Muses, hence the epithet Musu- 
(jetes ; these statues were modelled in terra cotta i tiali/w 
Optra) b y the celebrated painter Zeuxis ; see Pliny, Hist. Xa.f. 
xxxvi. 66, and Mart. Ep. v. 49, 2. 

Purfkns Philippi. The above-mentioned fragment of the 
nmrhle pAan which is inscribed aedis • HEECVLIS • iivsak(vm) 
does not show the temple itself, but only a part of its sur- 
rounding joo/'hV-f/.s or quadrangular colonnade, which was added 
by L. Marcius Philippus, the stepfather of Augustus, who also 
rebuilt the temple itself; see Suet. Aurj. 29; Martial, v. 49, 
12; and Ovid, Fad. vi. 799. Pliny (/AM. Xa.t. xxxv. 114) 
calls this enclosure the Porfku.i Philippi, and says that in it 
were three pictures by the Graeco-Egyptian painter Antiuhilus 
— Liber Pater, Alexander the Great as a boy, and the death 
of Hippolytus when his horses were frightened by the bull 
sent by Poseidon. 

Very little remains of these buildings are now visible, but 
some portions of the walls were discovered during the demoli- 
tion of the old street to the north-west of the Pvrticus Odadue. 

The Temple of Apollo atl Odadae Portkurn is mentioned 
above ; see vol. ii. p. 70. 


Other BuiLDiX(iS i\ the Campu.s. 


The Pvrtkiis Feptuiii or Pii.seirloiiiuiu was a handsome Purli- 
eus built by Agrippa to commemorate his naval victories. On 
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its walls were paintings of the adventures of Jason and the 
Argonauts, whence it was also called the I'orticus Argonuatanini ; 
see Dion Cass. liii. 27, and Ixvi. 24 ; Martial, iii. 20 ; and Spar- 
tian. Hudr. 19. 


Pliny Kat. xxxvi. 26) mentions a Temple of Kejjfune 
in the luyio Circus Fhiininiiis, which was built by Cn. Domitius; 
see also Druter, Insrr. 318, 5. It seems probable that the 
Purlieus Xeijtaui Avas built by Agrippa as an enclosure round 
the Temple of Xeptanc. 

The existing remains of a temple enclosed in the Avails of 
the old Dogunii. di terru in the Piazza di Pietra may Avith much 
probability be identified Avith the I'cmplr of Xqitune, especially 
since it has been discoA'ered that a large porth us e.xisted round 
this building. Fig. 84 shoAA's the existing remains of the 
temple and its court. 

The Poseidoiiium stood not far from the Pantheon, and the 
existing remains in the Dogana vecchia agree A'ery Avell Avith 
its probable site. The parts of the temple Ai-hich still exist 
are eleven fine Corinthian columns of Luna marble Avith their 
entablature, a long piece of the side Avail of the cello, and a 
short bit of one of the end AA’alls ; these are built of long 
blocks of peperino once cased Avith marble. The piidiuui on 
AA'hich the temple stands is now buried beloAV the modern 
ground-level. 

The ceiling of the peristi/le, instead of haA'ing the usual 
marble slabs with moulded coffers {laninarin), is formed by a 
concrete barrel A^ault, once decorated AA'ith painted stucco 
reliefs. This and the second-rate style of the Corinthian 
capitals and enriched cornice Avith its pulnuated or sivelling 
frieze shoAv that the building is considerably later than the 
time of Augustus, AA'hich, hoAvever, is not conclusive against 
its being the Temple of XipAviie, for that Avas much injured in 
the fire of 80 A.D., and may have been mostly rebuilt. 

Palladio {Arch. lib. iAA) gh-es a plan and eleA-ation of this 
temple Avhich show it in a complete state, a A'ery valuable 
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record now that it is in a very different condition. Palladio’s 
figured measurements show that he is not giving an imaginary 
restoration. He makes it hexasfijle with fifteen columns on 
the flanks. 

The existing piece of the ccUa wall has recently been 




J.H M 


Fig. 84. 

Remains of tlie “Temple of Xeptune,” showing the probable extent of 
the recently discovered porticus round it. 

A. Existing Corinthian columns. 

B. Part of the paving of the peribolus. 

C. End wall of the eella. 

D. Existing part of the porticus, buried under the modern houses. 

E. Church of S. Stcfano. 

F. Piazza di S. Iguazio. 


exposed to view by the removal of the modern wall which 
blocked up the eleven columns. 

Reniains In 1878 excavations made under the siirroundinK houses 

of porticus. 1 • p . ® 

exposed remains of an extensive forming a court or 

portions nearly 330 feet scj^uare, which is probably the above- 
mentioned Foi-tmis Neijiiuii or Podkm Arcjunautamm. The 
remains of the temple are in the centre of this court ; see 
fig. 84. 

outer wall of the jjortiais was of peperino faced with 
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marble, and Aidthin Avere rows of columns forming a covered 
walk all round, like a cathedral cloister. The columns which 
hanked the four entrances were of puvomzdto, the rest were 
of white marble; see Bull. Comm. Arch. Mun. Bom. vi. Tav. iv. 

Another suiiposition, but a far less probable one, about 
this building is that it was the Temple of Hadrian, mentioned 
in the Mlralilia Boioac as being near this site ; see Urlichs, 
Codr.c topoijr. p. 107. 

Temple ii/id Column- of it/. Aiirdius. Near these remains in 
the Dogana is a slight elevation called Monte Citorio, on 
which stands the modern Palace of the Deputies or Parliament 
House. 

It is very probable that this mound is formed by remains 
of the once large and magnificent temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose sculptured column stands near. Parts of a very massive 
travertine wall and arcade are visible in the walls of several 
modern palaces by and on Monte Citorio. 

The existing column of M. Aurelius, which is described 
below, at p. 312, stood in front of the temple which was 
dedicated to him, and the whole was surrounded by an exten- 
sive pr rilnlm forming a sort of Forum not unlike that of 
Trajan, though on a less magnificent .scale ; see Ana. Lid. 
1852, p. 338, and Mon. Ind. V. Tav. 40. 

The Dirihitorium. No remains now exist of the immense 
hall called the Dirihitorium, which was built by Agrippa as a 
place for scrutiny of the votes given by the Coinitia in the 
adjacent Septa. .Julia. The iJiriUtores were the officials who 
divided and counted the votes when taken out of the ballot 
boxes (ci.duc) to determine the majority. The word is a 
compound of dis and habere, implying separation. The D irihir 
forium was remarkable for the e nor mous span of its wooden 
roof, which Pliny {Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 102) mentions as one of, 
the won ders of Rome, a nd w hich, according to Dion Cassius 
(H. 8), exc eeded that of any othe r r oof in the world. _ It was 
used Under the later Empire for theatrical shows ; Suet. 
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Cal. 18. In the reign of Severus it was pulled down on 
account of the roof having become unsafe; Dion Cass. loc. 
cit. 

The Septa or Saejjfa Julia appears to have been an im- 
mensely long covered poiiicus or rectangular building sup- 
ported by rows of piers, forming seven parallel lines of aisles. 
It was begun by Julius Caesar (Cicero, Ad Att. iv. 16) and com- 
pleted by Agrippa in the same year when the Pantheon was 
consecrated, 27 B.c. ; Dion Cass. liii. 23. It was called the 
Septa Julia in honour of its deified founder Julius Caesar. 

The Septa Julia was intended as a voting place for the 
Contitia Centuriuto, who originally had met in an open space in 
the Campus Mu lihi-i divided into compartments ((/vilia), one for 
each Century, by stakes and ropes stretched across. Juvenal 
{Sat. vi. 529) speaks of the Septa Julia as the ovileov “sheep- 
fold,” from its pen-like divisions for the voters. 

The Septa Julia was very magnificently decorated with 
marble linings and rows of statues, among which Pliny {Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 29) mentions statues of Olympus, Pan, and Chiron 
with his pupil Achilles, the authorship of which in his time 
had been forgotten. It also contained Rostra for orations, and 
sometimes was even used for gladiatorial fights ; see Dion 
Cass. Ivi. 1, and Iv. 8 ; and Suet. Aug. 43. In later times the 
Septa appears to have become a great bazaar or exchange ; 
see Martial, ii. 14, 15, and x. 80, 4. 

Fragments of the Murhle Plo.n represent this building as it 
was in the time of Severus ; the plan, which is inscribed 
SAEPTd JuiAX, agrees with the existing remains under the 
Church of S. Maria in \ia Lata, the Palazzo Doria, and 
adjacent buildings. 

Eight rows of travertine piers, 3 feet 4 inches scpiare, are 
still visible ; five rows under the church, each consisting of 
five piers, and three rows under the Doria Palace, each with 
eight or nine piers. The travertine appears to have been 
covered with painted stucco or marble casing. 
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The position of the Septa Julia was on the verge of the 
Campus Martins, along the side of the Via Lata, just before 
it ran into its continuation — the Via Flaminia (modern 
Corso). 

The Villa PuUica was another large hall near the SejJa 
Julia, on the east side of the Carnpm Martins ; it was built in 
431 B.c. ; see Livy, iv. 22, xxxiv. 44, and Varro, Lie Bus. 
iii. 2. In 82 B.C., after the defeat of the Samnites and the 
Democrats at the Porta Collina, Sulla massacred from three 
to four thousand prisoners in the Villa Publica.^ Their shrieks 
were heard by the Senate, who were then assembled in the 
neighbouring Temple of Bellona; see above, vol. ii. p. 71. 

No remains of this building are now visible, but it is 
represented on a denarius of the first century B.C., struck by 
a monetarius of the Gens Didia, as a lofty building in two 
stories, with an arcade below and a trabeated colonnade 
above ; the accompanying legend is T • didi • dip • viL • pvb. 

We now return to the part of the Campus Martins near the 
Pantheon. 

The Temple of Minerra (Chalcidko) stood on the site of the 
Dominican Church of S. ilaria sopra Minerva, as the name 
of the church records. It was founded by Pompey the Great 
about 60 B.C., according to Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 97 ; and its 
dedication is recorded in an inscription now lost, which was 
copied by Marliano, and is quoted by Nardini, Ituraa, Aatica, 
ed. Nibby, 1820, iii. p. 130. 

It is, however, possible that it was another temple to 
Minerva which Pompey built out of his Oriental spoils, as 
Dion Cassius attributes to Augustus the founding of the 
“ Tempile of Minerra, irhich was called Ckalridicurn.” Dion 
Cassius (Ixvi. 24) also records that the Temple of Minerva 

^ According to Plutarch {Sulla, 30) six thousand prisoners were 
murdered. He mentions the Circus Flariiiiiius as being the scene of 
this horrible deed. The Circus was close by the Villa Publka. 
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Chalcidica was restored by Domitian after the very destructive 
fire in 80 A.D., together with the adjoining Isaeurn and 
Serapatmu. 

Fulvio and ilarliano describe extensive remains of the 
temple as existing in the sixteenth century, adjoining the 
Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra IMinerva, but at the 
present day all traces have vanished of this once magnificent 
temple. 

The Isaeum und Senipacnm. In the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. the worship of Egyptian deities became more 
than ever popular in Eoine, especially under Commodus, 
Caracalla, and Severus Alexander. 

Temples dedicated to Isis and Sovpis were built close by 
the Temple of Minerva, and appear to have been decorated 
with numerous statues and obelisks imported from Egypt. 
Juvenal {Sid. vi. 529) mentions the Tcinple of Isis as being near 
the Septa ■lulia. 

A large number of Egyptian pieces of sculjiture have been 
at different times found under and near the Church of S. 
Stefano del Cacco. Among them are three small obelisks, 
one of which stands in the Piazza of the Pantheon, another in 
the Piazza di S. Maria sopra Minerva,^ and a third, dis- 
covered in 1882, inscribed with the name of Ehamses II., has 
been erected in front of the railway station in honour of the 
soldiers killed at Dagola in Africa in January 1887. JTith 
the last-mentioned obelisk was discovered a very curious grey 
granite column, round which are carved reliefs of Egyptian 
deities, resembling in style sculpture of the late Egypto- 
Eoman period. This column and a jfiece of another similar 
one are now in the courtyard of the Capitoline Museum ; 

* This little obelisk, 17 feet high, was set in its present position on the 
back of a marble elephant by Bernini in 1667. It is interesting to note 
that the design of this monument, an elephant bearing an obelisk, was 
copied by Bernini from one of the very beautiful woodcuts in Colonna’s 
Poliphili Eypnerotoraachia, Aldus, Venice, 1499. 
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see Le scopede deW Ism Campense in Bull. Comm. Arch. Rom. for 
1883 ; Ann. Inst, for 1853 ; and Fea, MisivU. ccliv. 112. 

On this site were found the two Egyptian lions in granite, 
which have recently been moved into the Capitoline Museum 
from their former site at the foot of the great flight of steps 
leading up to the Capitol ; their places are now occupied by 
modern copies. The statue of Isis in the “ hall of the dying 
gladiator ” in the Capitol, and the colossal figure of the Nile 
surrounded by boys (see vol. ii. p. 1-1) in the Vatican, were also 
found here. The statue of ilinerva, which is near that of the 
Xile, according to one account was also found on the site of 
the Temple of IMinerva, 

The three temples to Minerva Chdeidka, Bis, and Strapis, 
are catalogued in the Cnrmum under Ricgio IX. ; see Urlichs, 
Code.!' topogr. p. 14. Part of the A’rapiicuir or Trntpk of 
Scrapis is shown on one of the fragments of the Marble Plan, 
on which are inscribed the words isAEVii • et • SERAPAEVM ; 
see Jordan, Funaa urhis Bomac. 

A large extent of the Campus Martins to the north and 
west of the Pantheon was occupied by the stagnim, earipus, 
and Hodi of Agrippa ; the latter contained a great number of 
fine Greek statues. In this part of the Ca.inpui Agrippa also 
constructed a temple and a great porfiois of Bonus Erenius ; 
see Ovid, Pont. i. 8. 38; and Amm. lllarcell. xxix. 6. 17. 
Some immensely large Corinthian capitals of marble, which 
belonged to this poriirits Boiii Ectntus, have been found at 
various places, showing that the extent of the porticus was 
veiy great. 

Their discovery, and the evidence for the attribution of 
these capitals, is discussed in a valuable paper by the Comm. 
Lanoiaui in Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom. 1891, p. 224 seq. 

In September 1890 a discovery of very great interest was 
made in the Campus Martius, on the left bank of the Tiber, 
between the Bridge of S. Angelo and the Church of S. 
Giovanni de’ Fiorentiui. Many fragments were found of two 
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inscribed marble columns, which had been set up to com- 
memorate the celebration of the Liidi Saecidares at two 
different periods. 

The earlier of the two gives a list of the various sacrifices, 
feasts, processions, games, dramatic performances, and the like, 
which took place when Augustus, in 17 b.c., celebrated the 
JjLidi Saeculares with unusual zeal and magnificence, and when 
Horace, as Court poet, wrote his famous Carmen Saeculare ; in 
the words of the inscription carmen • composyit • Q • 
HORATivs • FLACCVS. It is recorded on the column that 
the Carmen was sung twice by a choir of twenty-seven boys 
and twenty-seven girls, with a sacred orchestral accompani- 
ment ; once when the grand procession was on its way from 
the temple of Apollo Palatinus to the Capitoline Hill, and 
again when the Pompa was on its way back. 

The column on which this most interesting inscription is 
cut appears to have been, when complete, about 13 feet high 
and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

The other column, found at the same place, is inscribed 
with the record of the celebration of the Ludi Saecidares in the 
year 201 A.D., diming the reign of Sept. Seveius and his sons. 
It is interesting to note that two of the officiating Vestals, 
who stood by the side of the Empress Julia Domna, were 
Terentia Flavola and hlumisia Maximilla, the inscribed bases 
of whose statues are mentioned as having been discovered in 
the House of the Vestals; see vol. i. pp. 323, 324. 

The inscriptions on these two pillars have been edited by 
Mommsen, Pieah Accad. de’ Lincei, Mon. Ant. vol. i. part hi. 
1891. A short but valuable account of the columns was 
published by Comm. Lanciani in the Athenaeuin, 14th Nov- 
ember 1891. They are now placed in the Museo delle Terme. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

The following list gives the references to Pliny’s descrip- 
tions of the buildings in the Campxis Martins and the works of 
art the}’ contained ; — 


References to Pliny, Historia Natundis. 

xxxiv. 13. Porticus built by Cneius Octavius after triumph over 
King Perseus (Livy, xlv. 42) in 168 B.c. ; called 
“ Corinthian ” from its bronze Corinthian capitals. 

The Pantheon also had capitals (inside) of Syracusan 
bronze. 

31. Seated Statue of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
daughter of the elder Scipio Africanus, formerly in 
the Porticus Metelli, now in the Porticus Octaviae. 

40. Colossal Statue of Jupiter (probably of bronze) in the 
Campus, dedicated by Claudius ; it looked small from 
being near the great Theatre of Porapey. 

62. Bronze Apoxyomenos by Lysippus ; set by Agrippa in | 
front of his Thermae ; removed by Tiberius, and re- 
placed owing to popular clamour. [Marble copy in ’ 
the Vatican.] 

64. In the Porticus Metelli, twenty-four equestrian statues by 
Lysippus of generals of Alexander who fell at Granicus, 
brought by Metellus from Dium, 146 B.c., and after- 
wards placed in the Porticus Octaviae. 
xxxY. 26. In his Thermae Agrippa placed some small pictures 
(tahellue) framed in marble, in the hottest room, 
removed a short while ago (Pliny says) during 
restoration. 

59. In the Porticus of Ponipey a picture (tabula) by Poly- ^ 
gnotus, which was in front of the Curia of Ponipey. 

66. In the Porticus of Pldlippus a picture of Helen by ^ 
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Zeuxis. Clay figures of tlie Muses [and Hercules 
Musagetes] by Zeuxis were placed by M. Fulv. Nobilior 
in his Turn pit of Hercules (near the Porticus Octaviae) 
in the middle of the Porticus Philippi. 

In schola in Octaviae purticibvs were paintings of Hesione, 
and Alexander and Philip with Minerva by Anti- 
philus. In the Porticus PldlippA a picture of Liber 
Pater, Alexander as a boy, and Hippolytus with the 
bull frightening his horse.s, by Antiphilus. In the 
Porticus of Powjjey Cadmus and Europa, also painted 
b}’ Antiphilus. 

In the Porticus of Pumpey a picture by Pausias of 
Sict'on of a Sacrifice of Oxen; now removed. Ee- 
marhable for it.s violent foreshortening, and strong 
effect of light and shade — dark on light ground. 

In the Porticus of Poropnj a picture of Alexander (and 
others ?) by Antidotu.s, the nia.ster of Nicias. 

In the Poiiicus of Ochnia {“in Octaviae operibtts ”) a 
painting of Hercules ascending to heaven from his 
pyre on Mt. Oota in Doris ; and another of Laomedon 
bargaining witli Heracles and Neptune [for rebuilding 
the walls of Troy]. 

In the Porticus of Pompey a series of pictures of the 
Trojan AVar by Theorus {cor. Icc. Theodoru.s). 

In Ocforiae opcrilus a marble Apihrodite by Pheidias, 
of very great beauty. 

In Octaviae Schohs an Eros by Praxiteles of marble, 
dedicated at Thespiae in Boeotia [by Phryne]. 

In the Temple of Juno, within the Porticus of Octavio, 
marble statues of Aesculapius and Diana by Cephiso- 
dotus, son of Praxiteles. 

In the Ttmjile [of Ktptunc^ built by Cneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ly the Circus Flarainius, a marble group 
by Scopas, the mo.st esteemed of all hi.s works, of 
Neptune, Thetis, Achilles, Nereid.s on dolphin.s, whales, 
sea-horse, s, the train of Phorcus and other sea- 
monsters — wonderful even if all Scopas’ life had 
been spent on them. And in the Tempile [of il/or.s’] 
by the Circus Flaminius, built liy Brutus Callaecus 
[conqueror of CaUaecia], a colossal Mars also by 
Scopas, and in the same place a nude A^'enus. 

In the Ttiiiple of Apollo Sodanus [cedar statue of Apollo 
originally brought from Seleucia b}' C. Sosius, the 
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Quaestor of Lepidus ; Lh-y, xxvii. 37] the Dyiag 
Children of Niobe [copies in Uffizi, and one in Vatican, 
n-hicli is perhaps an original statue], doubtful svhether 
by Scopas or Praxiteles. There is the same doubt 
(Pliny says) about a statue of Cupid holding a thun- 
derbolt lyhich is in the Curiit of Uctavia. 
xxxvi. 29. “In eadeni rchola,'’ tine statue.s of unknown author- 
ship, of four Satyrs, one bearing Liber Pater robed 
in the pitllo, another bearing Libera [Per.sephone not 
Ariadne as Ovid, Fast. iii. 512]. A third Satyr quiets 
a child, a fourth gives ilrink to a child. Also two 
Zephyrs with wind-blown drapery. 

In the Swjda Jnlin statues ot Olympus, Pan, Chiron 
and Achilles by unknown hands. 

34. In the Poiiicvs of Odnvw. in the Temjile of Apollo, a 
statue of Ajiollo called So.sianus by Philiseus of 
Rhodes. This is the cedar-wood sUitiie meiiiioned by 
Pliny, Hid. Xof. xxxvi. 28. Near it were statues of 
Latona and Diana, the nine Muses, and another Apollo, 
nude. 

In the saiae temple Apollo with lyre, by Timarchides. 

In the Temple of Juno in the Fortieus Octin-iue, two 
statues of Juno by Dionysius and Polyeles, and some 
statues by Praxiteles. 

In the adjoining Temple of Jupiter a statue of Jupiter Ijy 
the above-named Polyeles and Dionysius the son of 
Timarchides ; and group of Pan and Olympus wrest- 
liug, by Heliodorus. 

Also Venus at the Bath by Daedalus, and a standing 
Venus by Polycharinus. 

40. On the way to the Campus Miertius qua Campus 

petitur '"), ill the temple built by Metellus [Mace- 
doiiicus], an ivory statue of Jupiter by Pasiteles : he 
was sculptor of (bronze) Venus Geuitrix in Furo Juli : 
cf. Hist. Hilt, x.xxv. 155, 156. 

41. Round the Forticus of Fumpey fourteen statues of 

Natioiishx Coponius ((piotiiig Varroi. 

42. The temples in the Forticus of Octaria, dedicated to 

Jupiter Stator and Junn Ileyina, were built by Sauras 
and Batrachus of >Sparta. Their emblems, a lizard 
and a frog, are cut on the .sjjirae of the columns. 

71 and 72. Obi-lish evactodmihe Corupus Martia.shx AiigiisVas. 
It serves as the gnomon of a great sun-dial, the lines 
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for the hours being marked with lines of bronze 
inlaid in the stone pavement. A gilt ball was placed 
on the apex of the obelisk. For thirty years (Pliny 
says) the sun-dial has been wrong, either from 
derangement of the sun’s course, or from the earth 
having moved, or else from earthquake or settlement 
moving the paving. 
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CHAPTER VII 

VARIOUS TEMPLES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 

We pass now to another quarter of Rome, returning to the 
neighbourhood of the Forum, a few hundred feet from its 
eastern end, where there are considerable remains of one of 
the most magnificent temples which was ever built by the 
Romans. 

The Temple of Venus and Home, the largest of all the 
temples in Rome, was designed by the Emperor Hadrian, and 
criticised by the distinguished Greek architect and engineer 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who designed the magnificent 
group of buildings which composed the Forum of Trajan ; 
Spartian, Hurir. 19, and Dion Cass. Ixix. 4 ; see vol. ii. p. 28. 

Apollodorus remarked that the temple should be raised 
on a high stylobate, so as to command the Sacra Via, and that 
the space under it should be utilised to contain scenery and 
machinery for use in the neighbouring amphitheatre, that is, 
the Colosseum. It appears from the existing remains that 
Hadrian adopted these suggestions ; and there is probably no 
truth in Dion Cassius’ statement that Apollodorus was put to 
death by Hadrian in revenge for his criticism — an act which 
would have been at variance with what is known about 
Hadrian’s character. 

This temple, which consists of two celiac set back to back, 
was dedicated to Venus Felix and Foma Aeterna-, it was left 
unfinished by Hadrian, and completed by Antoninus Pius. 
In the reign of Maxentius it ivas much injured by fire, and its 
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restoration was begun by him, and carried out by Constan- 
tine ; Amm. Marcell. xvi. 10. It was a ihcosiijle, pseudo- 
building, having, that is, ten columns at each end, 
and those at the side set at a considerable distance from the 







85. 

Plan ot the Teniple of Venus and Rome. 


cella wall ; see fig. 8.5. These columns were of white 
Athenian marble of the Corinthian order. Being dedicated to 
two deities the cellti was made double, thus forming two 
nearly sc[uare halls with large apses at one end of each. 
Externally the double character of the temple did not appear, 
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as the two cellae were treated as one, being surrounded with 
one continuous ^icrhiijlc. 

In the apses were colossal statues of Yenus and Eome, the 
pedestals for which still partly exist.^ 

The side walls of the ceUue were sm-rounded on the 
interior with rows of monolithic porphyrj'^ and granite 
columns, set between niches containing statues. The vaults 
of the o:Ilue were of barrel or semicircular form, enriched 
with deeply sunk coffers decorated with stucco mouldings and 
rosettes, all richly gilt and painted.- The vaults over the 
two apses are still well preserved, and retain some of their 
rich ornaments modelled in wnurntuni inarmortum. 

They are perhaps the finest existing examples of the kind 
in Kome. The best preserved portion 
can only be seen from the garden 
of the Monastery of S. Francesca 
Eomana, which is partly built over 
the western of the two uUae ; see 
plan in fig. 85. 

The walls are of brick-faced con- 
crete, once -wholly lined both inside 
and out with slabs of marble; restora- Pj,, ^ 

tions after the fire in the reign of Temple of Vemn and Rome, 
IMaxentius can be traced among the as sUowu on the vevrv,e of 
existing walls of the a ?/(«■; in which a Fic.si Atvo-s ot HaJridu. 
brick-stamps exist both of the time of Hadrian and of 
Maxentius and Constantine. 

The pediment was decorated with sculpture, as is shown 
on several Fird Brasses of Hadrian, with the legend romae 
AETERXAE or VENERI • FELICI ; see fig. 85a. 

A fragment of a bas-relief shows the sculpture in the 

' Silver statues to ilareus Aurelius and Ids wife Faustina were jJaefJ 
here by the Senate, and in front of them an altar, at -u-hich sacrifice 
was conmionly offered liy newly mariied people ; Dion Cass. Ixxi. 31. 

- Similar lacunaria are illustrated in fig. 13, vol. i. p. Tl. 
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tympanum of one of the pediments representing Mars and 
Ehea Sylvia, the wolf and the twins with Faustulus standing 
by, and other figures. 

The roof of the temple was covered with bronze tiles 
plated with gold, which remained in their place till they were 
stripped off by Pope Honorius I. (625-40) and used to cover 
the Basilica of S. Peter ; see Anastasius Biblio. VHn Honor. 
I. ed. Bianchini, 1718. These bronze tiles were stolen by 
the Saracens during their invasion of the Leonine City in 
846 A.D. 

The floor of the temple was in rich opus sectile mosaic of 
coloured marbles and red and green porphyry ; many loose 
fragments of this have been found. 

This enormous temple stood in an outer peribolus or 
porticus with a colonnade of about 180 gigantic columns in 
red and grey Egyptian granite and red porphyry, forming a 
vast sort of cloister enclosing rows of statues ; a few pieces of 
granite columns still remain scattered about the peribolus. 

The temple and its whole peribolus stood on an immense 
platform, formed at the end towards the Forum by cutting 
away the tufa rock of a ridge which once connected the 
Palatine and the Esquiline Hills, probably the ancient Telia ; 
see vol. i. p. 220.^^ 

At the other end the platform extends beyond the slope 
of the hill into the valley of the Colosseum, and here its level 
is raised by an enormous bulk of concrete poured in a fluid 
mass and set as hard as a rock. The concrete which came 
under the walls or columns of the temple is made of broken 

Hadrian also completed a tempde of more tlian equal size and magni- 
ficence at Athens that dedicated to Olympian Zeus, which had been 
founded hut not completed many centuries before. Fifteen of the columns 
of its diptcud peristyle are still standing. The Athenian temple was, 
however, not decastyle but octastyle, as Mr. Penrose’s recent excavations 
have proved, thus conlinning the statement of Vitruvius, iii. 2. 8, the 
accuracy of which had previously been questioned. 
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bits of lava, while the main mass is of the softer tufa concrete, 
used wherever it had little weight to bear. 

The probable use of the chambers formed in the concrete 
mass of the platform is mentioned at vol. ii. p. 86. These 
are chambers purposely constructed, and not merely voids 
left by the removal of blocks of stone, as has been asserted. 

Similar chambers appear to have been constructed under 
all the temples of Kome which were set on lofty pod m, as, for 
example, in the Temples of Concord, Saturn, Castor, and 
Divus Julius ; see vol. i. chap. v. 

Owing to the almost complete disappearance of this once 
immense peribolus colonnade, it is very difficult now to realise 
the stupendous effect of grandeur which must have been pro- 
duced by this stately 2 ^ortkus and the magnificent temple 
within its area. 

It extended, as is shown on fig. 85, along the whole rise of 
the Sacra Via, and reached across to the edge of the Esquiline 
Hill, where it was bordered by some remains of Nero’s Gulden 
House which had escaped the demolition of Vespasian and 
Titus ; see vol. ii. p. 227. Near the Church of S. Francesca 
Eomana some marble steps still exist, which mark its limit at 
the end which faced towards the Funuii liomunviu. 

At the other end, where the platform rises high above the 
level of the valley, access was given by a flight of steps wind- 
ing up at each angle ; the concrete core of these stairs alone 
remains. 

The extreme scantiness of even fragments of marble and 
granite, of which this temple once possessed so enormous a 
quantity, is accounted for by the fact that for centuries its 
ruins were used as a quarry; and finally, during the most 
architecturally degraded period of the history of Eome, the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, all that remained of its marble 
columns, cornices, and other decorations, were burnt into lime 
in a number of kilns which were constructed in the area of 
the building out of the fireproof porphyry columns with which 
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the external jjoiikus and the interior of the two celluc were 
decorated. 

The identification of these remains with the Temple of 
Vtn im and Home admits of no doubt ; its brickwork contains 
stamps dated 123 and 134 A.D. in the reign of Hadrian. 
Spartianus describes it as standing on the former site of the 
Colossus of Nero, and Apollodorus’ criticism shows that it 
was near the iSaxra Via and the Colosseum. Moreover, no 
other double temple of anything approaching the size of this 
one existed in Rome. Bianchini, Palar.-.o clci Ceniri, 1738, pL 
xvi., gives a plan of the Temple of Venus and Rome which 
shows that a great deal more of the two cdlac existed in his 
time than is to be seen now. He omits, however, the whole 
of the great double pia-kti/le which had been destroyed long 
before the eighteenth century. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Parker’s theory, set forth 
in A'lrJuicohjia and elsewhere, as to the Temple of Venus and 
Rome being the Poiiirm Liewe is quite without foundation. 
An existing fragment of the Maihk Plan shows that the 
Poiiicns Livlae had no resemblance to these remains ; and the 
Porticui Lidue is recorded to have been in the third Pce/io, 
while this building is in the fourth, the one in which the 
Temple of \ enus and Rome is catalogued ; see jVotitia, TJrlichs, 
Codex tujjoc/. 2 )p. 5-7. 

Moreover, Prof. Lanciani has pointed out that the fragment 
of the JIarlle Plan which contains part of the Po/iicus Liviae 
fits on to another fragment with a portion of the Thermae 
of Titus, thus definitely fixing the position of the Purtkus 
Liciae a little distance to the north of the Thennae, between 
the modern \ ia Cavour and the Via delle sette sale ; see Bull. 
Piorn. Com. Arch. 1886, p. 270. 


B.\silica of Constantine. 

The Basilica, of Constuntine was begun by Maxentius, but 
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left unfinished at his death in 312 A.D., and completed soon 
afterwards by Constantine ; Aur. Victor, Cos. 40, 26. 

Ill the Xntitia, Biyin iv., it is catalogued as the Ban'dh-n 
Ci'iidiiitfiiiiiiiia, and conie.s in order between the Siu-ra Via and 
the Tei/qjhuii Fundiiiai' ■, in the Curin^iiin it is called the Badhra 
Xoca, being probably quite new when the catalogue was made ; 
Urliehs, CmJ. top. pp. 6 and 7.^ 

Little of this once magnificent building exists except the 
three vaulted chambers, 68 feet in span, which opened out of 
the great central hall on the north-east side ; see fig. 86, and 
Ligorio’s plan given below in fig. 87, p. 227. The central one 



Fig. St>. 


Section of the Basilica of Muxentius and Constantine. 

of these recesses has an apsidal end, containing the pedestal 
for a colossal statue, and four niches for other statues on each 
side of it. 

The floors of these niches are formed by a massive marble 
shelf like a cornice, partly supported by marble corbels between 
the niches, each rudely carved with figures of \Tctory and 
coarse foliage. 

A marble seat and steps run all round the apse, which 
appears to have been a sort of tribunal for the emperor or 
other presiding judge. This tribunal was separated from the 
rest of the hall by two columns and bronze screens, the marks 
of which still exist on the large marble slabs of the pavement. 

^ The mediaeval antiipiaries mistook the Basilica of Coastaatiac fur 
Vespasian's Tcnqilum Pads. 
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The other halls at the sides of this have no apses ; all three 
are covered with magnificent barrel vaults in concrete, decor- 
ated with sunk coft'ers and enriched stucco mouldings once 
richly decorated with gold and colour. 

The great central hall must have been a most magnificent 
chamber. It was more than 80 feet wide, and was vaulted 
in three bays with quadripartite groining, also decorated 
with sunk panels, like many others of the great concrete 
^•aults of ancient Rome. The proportion and whole design 
of Constantine’s hall are very similar to the central hall 
in the Thcnnue of Caracalla, which is shoum in vol. ii. p. 
1G5. 

Three bits of the springing of this vault alone remain in 
place, and one of these is a very striking example of the 
strength of the Roman concrete, and the fact that these great 
vaults were cast in one mass and were not built as arches 
with lateral thrust. 

This piece of the springing of the vault was originally 
designed to rest on a great Corinthian column, from which it 
appeared to spring, as the vault does in fig. 77 ; the column, 
however, has been removed, and yet this great piece of 
vaulting still stands though it has no support under it, 
and is merely kept up by its adherence at the back to 
the wall behind. Some fine fragments of the fallen vault 
now lie on the floor below. The real construction of the 
vault, with its absence of any arch principle, can be very 
clearly seen in one of the large pieces of the fallen vault of 
the main hall. 

The last of the columns, which was removed by Paul X- at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, now stands in the 
piazza opposite the main entrance to S. Jlaria IMaggiore : all 
the rest have perished or e.xist unrecognised in some church of 
Rome. 

The end of the Basilica towards the Colosseum is occupied 
by a long hall forming an antechamber. This is possibly what 
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Vitruvius (v. 1 ami 2) calls the Cludcidii uni,^ a hall which he 
says may be added if there is room for it at the end of a 
Basilica. In these cliaptei-s Vitruvius gives man}’ interesting 
details with regard to the arrangement of Faru and Bubtlkae. 

The back of the existing part of the building was decorated 
with two orders of engaged columns, and arches supporting 
marble entablatures, which are shown in se\’oral sixteenth- 
century drawings, especially in the great oil-painting of Home 
in the museum at Mantua, published by De Hossi, Fimite di 
Foi/iii (i/ite/iiii'i (if xvi. 1679, folding plate. 

Fig. 87, from a sketch in Ligorio's Bodleian ^Manuscript, 
show.s the complete plan of the Bn-dlka if Cnii^tniiiini , and also, 
adjoining it, part of the enormous Giddeii Ihiihi- of Xcro, with 
a grand flight of steps leading up to an open court. Part of 
the Golden House shown in this plan still exists, and can be 
seen bordering the road that leads from the Budliiu towards 
the Colosseum, on the north-east side of the Tmijih' of Jdiiinc 
and Biji/hi. 

The front of the Basilica towards the Swnt Vm was prob- 
ably even more magnificent than the rest, having red porphyry 
columns set oft' by their background of white marble, and a 
long flight of marble steps leading up from the road to the 
level of the main floor of the Basilica. The existing fragments 
of porphyry columns jirobably belonged to this front, but are 
not now in their right position. 

The whole interior of the buihling was richly decorated 
with various coloured marbles, granites, and porphyries, except 
the vault which was covered with moulded stucco once jjainted 
and gilt. 

The external cornice at the top of the building on the end 
towards the Colosseum is not of solid marble, but is formed 
by marble corbels or ro/isofr.-. which .su})j)ort courses of large 
tiles ; these tiles were covered with hard stucco worked in 

^ Said to have been so called from its being an invention of an architect 
of Clialeidiee. 
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mouldings with enriched members, and then decorated by 
painting. 

This method of forming cornices, which were too high to 
be examined closely, was a very common one in Eome, e.spe- 
cially under the late Enijnre. Examples exist round the 
exterior of the Pantheon, at the Tht-nnue of Diocletian, and 
also on the front of the Ciirin (now the Church of 8. Adriano) 
which Diocletian rebuilt. It is possible that the Pantheon 
cornice is not of Agrippa’s time, but dates from the restoration 
of Severus in 202 a.d. 

RfAIAIXS ox the (.'AEI.tAX HiLL. 

That part of the Caelian Hill which immediately faces 
upon the Colosseum is covered with very exten.sir'e remains 
of a building parth' constructed of massive blocks of traver- 
tine and partly of brick-faced concrete. Of the latter is built 
the enormous wall which surrounded the whole of 

this spur of the hill ; a great part of it is still very well pre- 
served, though stripped of its marble columns and linings. 
Its brickwork is of the Flavian period. The external face of 
this massive and lofty wall is decorated with a .series of tall 
apsidal recesses and niches, apparently meant to contain 
colossal statues. Eemains of mosaic pavements show that 
this great building once extended over and beyond the new 
road, called the A'ia Claudia, which now leads from the 
Colosseum to 8. 8tefano Eotondo. 

Under the Campanile and Passionist IMonastery of 88. 
Giovanni e Paolo, within this great there still exists 

l^art of a massive travertine arcade, with engaged columns 
very like that of the Colosseum, and eipially coarse in detail.^ 

That part on which the Campanile- rests is very well 

^ The "arilen of this monastery occupies most of the space enclosed hy 
the prribolus wall. 

- The Campanile itself, which stands a few feet distant from the 
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preserved, and is a line specimen of massive, well cut 
masonry. 

A long length of this arcade existed in the sixteenth 
centui'v, and is shown in several drawings of that period, but 
the greater jtart has been i'emo\etl for building material. 
What this extensive building was remains at jtresent doubtful, 
and will be so till further excavations are made. 

According to one theory it is the Tcnijih- of Chnulius, built 
by Vespasian (Suet. 0): but Bunsen’s suggestion (i>V,s’r7i/-. 

iii. p. 476) is much more proljable, namely, that it was the 
house of Vectilius J'l-ftiUmiiu), bought and probably 

enlarged by Commodus, Hij-t. Ami. Vouiiu. 16, and connected 
with the Colosseum by a suljterranean passage or Cnjj.ito- 

Such a passage actually exists and has been partially 
cleared out; see vol. ii. p. 108. It was in this pas.sage that the 
unsuccessful attempt to stab Commodus was made ; he was 
murdered shortly after in the Thncvs J'tcfiliniHi. He is said 
to have taken up his abode in this house because he could get 
no sleep on the Palatine ; and also, partly, in order to be near 
the amphitheatre and its scenes of butchery, in which he took 
such keen delight. 

Nero’s continuation of the Claudian arpieduet passes close 
by this building, and a branch aqueduct diverges as if to 
supply it and the Colosseum below with water. 

A large number of chambers and extensive passages exist 
under the great excavated in the rock ; these are 

merely cavities left by quarrying the tufa, and there is no 
foundation for the popular notion that they were viiu/'in, dens 
for beasts ready for use in the Colosseum. As was so often 

entrance facade of the Cliurcli of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, is one of tlie finest 
Roman example.s of these beautiful tliirteenth-centui}’ bell-toweis. It is 
ornamented with tiie brilliantly coloured ciofo/c, discs or plates of enamelled 
}>otteiy, which are usually said to be of Oriental origin, and were the 
prototypes of the later niaiullca ware of Italy, 
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the case with old quarries, some of these chambers appear 
to have been used in later times as cisterns for storing 
waterd 

Christian, House. Some very interesting remains of a 
Roman house of the fourth centiuy A.D. have been discovered 
under the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. These remains 
consist of a row of brick-faced I’aulted chambers, each with a 
wide archway opening on to a lava-paved street. Behind 
those is another series of inner rooms, some with coarse 
mosaic floors. Some of the painted decorations in these 
chambers are well preserved ; especially one room v'hich has 
its barrel vault covered with scroll-work of vines, among 
which are sportive genii, animals, and birds. Below the vault 
is a deep frieze painted with nude male figures standing and 
supporting festoons of flotvers. Between them are peacocks, 
cranes, and other large birds. Other parts of those interesting 
remains have wall-2)aintings of the ninth century, with scenes 
of Christ’s jiassion. At a higher level are some very decorative 
frescoes a secco of the thirteenth century. 

Some of the oldest paintings on the walls clearly represent 
Biblical and Christian subjects, such as hitherto have only 
Ijeen found in Catacombs, never on the walls of a ^^rivate 
house in Rome of as early a date as the fourth century a.D. 

According: to ecclesiastical tradition this house was the 
dwelling of the two martyrs, under the persecution of Jidian, to 
whom the church is dedicated, and also was the scene of their 
martyrdom. Its remains have now been made accessible from 
the interior of the church. There are no less than fifteen 
rooms, mostlj- well preserved, and others still remain 
unexcavated. 

When the present church was remodelled in the twelfth 
century- the room in this house where the martyrs' tombs had 

^ Compare the rock-eut cisterns under the Temple of JupUer Vidor 
(so called) on the Palatine ; see vol. i. p. 164. 

- Part of the church is much older than the twelfth century, hut it 
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been deposited was made into the Confraio, under the high altar 
of the upper church. A paper on the house, with a plan by 
Padre Germane, is published in the Amerkan Juur. Arch. 1890. 
p. 261 ; see also liuU. Com. Arch. 1887, pp. 151 and 321, and 
Bull Arch. Crist. 1888-89, pp. 68 and 89. 

“ TenqjJe of 21iiieiru Mtdko’' (so called) on theEsquiline, near 
the Porta S. Lorenzo. This title is a misnomer, which parti}' 
originated in the supposed discovery of a statue of Minerva, 
which is now in the Vatican, among the ruins of the building, 
and also from the fact that a Temple to Jlinerra Mnlkii is 
catalogued in the Kotitiu, Berjm v. It appears, however, that 
the statue of Minerva really was found by the Temple of Min- 
erva Chalcidica (S. Maria .sopra Minerva) ; see vol. ii. p. 211. 

The building appears to be a Xijinfihaemii, or a part of 
some baths of about the time of Gtillienus, 263-268 .t.D. In the 
Middle Ages it was known as the Tirme lU Gallucio, a name 
for which it is difficult to account. It is a very curiously 
planned building, having a central decagonal hall, with a 
skilfully constructed domical vault, originally surrounded with 
a number of rooms radiating from it. It was once richly 
decorated with marble and porphyry, and contained a large 
eprantity of statues, many of which have been disinterred at 
difi’erent times, among them statues of Hercules, Adonis, 
Venus, Pomona, Aesculapius, and others. 

The site of the real of Miaerm Medica was discoveied 

in 1887 between the new Via Macchiavelli and the Via Buon- 
aroti, about 7 feet below the present ground level. Eemains 
of an early n-Ilu built of blocks of tufa were discovered, and 
in and round it an immense number of votive thaiik-otferings 
for health restored in terra cotta and bronze. One fragment 
of a vase has incised in archaic letters the dedication 
[m]exekvae • Doxo - de[det] ; see Xotic. d. Scad, 1887, p. 179. 

vas muulL altered ty tlie English Pope Nicholas Brakespeare, Hadrian IV., 
who reigned troni 1154 to 1159. 
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This inscription has the common form ii for E. Miiiei'nt Mcilint 
was resorted to in all sorts of bodily complaints and defects, 
tiruter, 1067, 4, gives the following, Miiiernti; ratiiwri TuVi A. 

SiiiH'riiina re.'iitutiuiip furfu .<ihi nijiilliji'aiii ; this is the inscription 
on the thank-otl'ering of a lady whose hair grew again after 
falling off. 

Si (supposed). Somewh.at similar ruins to those of ;»//<. 

the Xijiii[j]Memn mentioned above, by the neighl)ouriug 
Basilica of S. Croce in (lernsalemme, have been supposed to 
be part of a Xijiiqilnu-Hhi of Severus Alexander, also 

mentioned in the Xotiti'.i, under lu'ijio V. : but a more probable 
suggestion is that of Becker {Hiiinlhuih, pp. 547, 548), who thinks 
that they are part of the Sr^^i'ninm, a Court of Justice, which 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Horace {SAiul. t'nuj. mJ Ilur. 

Epiiil. V. 100), and by other late writers. The building was 
so called from the or throne of the presiding judge. 

Pu.tKTURIAN C-A.MI>. 

The Praetorian Guard, who afterwards became so powerful j^muh'iian 
and unscrupulous in the making and dethroning of the 
emjiorors of Koine, ^ were first established in a permanent 
camp by Tiberius, out.side the limits of the city, as they 
existed at that time ; Suet. Tlh. 37. A consideralile part of 
Tiberius’ enclosure wall still exist.s, and is among the most 
interesting of the existing remains of Rome. ’ 

The Fiwiurhin Citniji i.s represented (see fig. 88) on a Onn ujp^. 
curious aureus of Claudius, with the words iMPF.inde/v eecepti; 
on the long, low external wall. Within the nnuii some 

* la 6 .V.D., wlieu tlie Afrariu ni ildiUnx was instituteJ, tliiiie «ere 
aim- cohuits of ITaetoiiaiis, includiug about 10.000 lueii ; tlic if^t of tlie 
army then contained tuenty-five legions, composed of Roman citizens, as 
well as a large number of foreign auxiliaries. 

“ It can best Ire exainiued from tlie outside of the city, by going out of 
the modern Puvtn Pin. 
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loftier Luildings are shown, including an nedirula containing a 
statue of Iwimt (1) and a military standard. 

Within the walls of the camp the Empire was put up to 
auction by the Praetorians, after the murder of 
Pertinax in 193 a.d., and knocked down to 
Didius Julianiis at the cost of a bribe of about 
.£300 to each memlter of the Guard ; .^ee 
Herodian. ii. C, and Spartiaii. Juliiut. i. : see 

Fig. SS. Tac. iv. 1, and Ildt. i. 40, and ii. 94. 

The iTaetoriaii The Praetorian.s were finally disbanded by 

Camp slio\\u Constantine, who demolished the inner wall of 

oimi gold c-oiii j-jjg camp on the side towards the eitr. The 
of tlaniluKs. . 

other walls were spared, heeause they laid been 
included by Aurelianus in hi.s great circuit wall all round Eome, 
and so formed part of the defences of the city. In this way 
the camp forms a large 2 Jrojection at the north-east angle of 
the city altont oOO yards long, .see jdfitis llmua. 

Alien the wall of Aurelian was built (about 970 to 275 
A.D.) the walls of the Praetorian Carai") were raised to more 
than three times their original height, the njijier part of the 
gate towers was demolished, and the entrances were blocked up : 
but it is .still possible to trace a long ]>iece of the original wall 
of Tiberius’ time, and the positions of the Vniio T>/nnri<i/iii and 
the 1‘itifii F/iiii ih.rtni. The jdan of the camp and the 
arrangement of it.s gates was like that of any other Iloiiian 
camp in an enemy’s country. ^ 

The annexed figure show.s the be.st jireserved part of 
Tiberius Camp with the later cralls of Aurelian, Honoriu.s, 
and of mediaeval times added on the toji of the comjiaratively 
low wall of the original camj). It requii'es a close examination 
to distinguish the limit.s of Tiherims’ wall, with its battlements, 
which are embedded in the later wall of Aurelian. The 
original wall of the camp, about 10 feet higdi, still exists to 

An interesting acenunt of the usual plan and anaiigeinent of Koman 
camps i.s given Ty .Irweplius, Bdl. Ju,J. iii. 
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its full height at this part, hut the uppei' portion of the tower? 
which flanked the entrance i.s lo.st. 

It is built of ma.?^ivo concrete, with a very neat facing of 
brickwork, ipiite unlike the additions and rebuilding of 
Aurelian’s time and later. It had small square battlement', 
about 2 feet 6 inches wide, with moulded capping, at rai'C 
intervals, about 20 feet being left between them. A little 
way below i.s a .simple stiing-course of moulded bricks (A 
on tig. 89). 

The central gate on the north si<le, shown on tig. 89, is 
the he.?t preserved. Its opening is decorated with tall brick 
pilasters, with moulded terra-cotta bases (B on fig. 89), and 
on each side are two small windows, 10 inches wide (C on 
fig. 89), with arched heads formed in one slab of terra cotta; 
other slabs, with moulded edges built in sideway,?, form the 
label-mould. 

D on tig. 89 shows the section of the arch of this curious 
little i\'iudow. Though the whole head of the window is 
formed \^’itli one slab of tti'rn cuito, an arch is marked upon 
it u'ith incised lines, so as to look as if it were built with 
minute brick 

The brick facing of the pila.sters, 1 foot 11 inches wide, 
which flank the central opening, the Tfnin fiiwiimli.? di-:iirir, i? 
especially neat and close jointed, with bricks 1^- inch thick, 
and joints barely inch, of fine, hard, red clay ; in other 
places the joints are .slightly thicker, but the whole surface is 
very neat and regular, and was not covered with stucco ; it is 
a very fine exampfle of the mo.-;t beautiful kind of brick facing. 

The modern ro.ad outside the Aurelian walls has been 
e.xcavated down to a level several feet lower than the old one, 
and thus has exposed the foundations of the camp, except 
where they are hid.len by a bank of earth. 

This wall of Tiberius’ time can be traced all along the 
north side, and along a great part of the east side. Built 
against the inside of the wall, along its whole length, is a row 
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of small A-ai^lted chambers, probably rooms for some of the 
Praetorian guaid. 

In some places, owing to the fall (jf the gi'ound, the wall 
of the cam 2 J is much higher than the f)art shown in fig. 89, 
reaching to from 20 to 25 feet in height. Some remains still 
exist of the other entrances into the camjt ; they are similar in 
design and detail, tint the moulded brick bases of the ^tilasters 
have all jjerished since the drawing in fig. 89 was made. 

When the camp was included in the line of the Attrelian 
wall, its south wall was rebuilt on a new line, and the rest of 
the wall ts-as greatly increased in height all along the three 

O V O O 

sides which project beyond the main line of the city. This 
addition is shown on fig. 89. This up 2 )er and later wall is 
of several different dates, partly of Aurelian's time and partly 
of the time of Honorius, with many later restorations and 
clumsy patchings. 

Some of the internal buildings of the Praetorian Camit 
were decorated in the usual Homan way with marble wall- 
linings and mosaic pavements. A large jtiece of mosaic found 
there has recently been placed in the Museo delle Torme ; it 
I'ejtreseuts a tame tiger led by two men, coarsely executed, 
•and ^trobably dating from the time of Sei)t. Severits. 

PUIVATE HOUSE.S. 

Examples of private house.s, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, are comparatively rare, but the recent laying out of new 
quarters on the Esquiline, ATmiiial, and Quirinal Hills, and 
the formation of the Tiber emhankmeut, have brought to light 
a large number of houses, both the i/onuis of the rich, and the 
crowded iiisidae or blocks, which contained one or more families 
on each flat, as is the modern eiistoin in Rome and other 
Italian cities.’- 

^ The remaiks of Vitruvius (vi, 3) lefer to the LoUtcd houbC or douuis. 
The absence of originality in Koinaii domestic as iu religious architecture 
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Unhappily, in most cases the discovery of these most 
interesting remains has been immediately followed by their 
destruction, so that the transference to Home of the Capital 
of Italy has had, from an archaeological jjoint of view, the most 
disastrous efl'ects. 

A large number of interesting plans of Roman houses, 
though of unknown ownership, are shown on various fragments 
of the Jhn hk Flail. 

IVith regard to the general plan and arrangement of 
Roman houses it should be noted that both in the city and in 
the country the Romans iisuullt' built their houses many 
stories high, and some of the Itest and most important rooms 
appear to have been on an upper floor. 

That interesting mosaic picture of a country villa which 
was found in Algeria (see vol. ii. p. 123) shows a very exten- 
sive mansion with four and five stories of room.s, designed 
very much like a modern Roman jjalaz'jj, that is to say, 
the ground story has only a few windows tcith heavy iron 
gratings, probably storerooms and offices. The first floor, on 
the other hand, is well lighted with numerous large, arched 
windows, which evidently 02 )en into the principal rooms of the 
house. 

It is a common mistake in examining the existing remains 
of Roman houses, of which, as a rule, only the lowest story 
remains, to expect to find on this one gi'ound-floor all the 
chief rooms of the house including reception-rooms and bed- 
rooms. In those rare cases in which one or more ujijrer 
floors of a Roman house exist we see from their decoration, 
lighting, and other 2 )oints that they were, at least in some 
respects, the best rooms in the house. As examples of this 
we may note the Palatine Palace of Severus, the Atrium 
I estae and the specialh' interesting but now almost wholly 

i.s bfiowii by the fact that nearly all the names tor the diftereiit ^^arts of 
the house are Greek, e.ij. TrkUnium, Accus, Ptnstiiliuni, Ejxdrn, 
Hypaetliruni, etc. 
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destroyed House of Sallust wliich is described in the following 
pages. 

On the whole, the most complete private house in Rome, 
and a very good typical example of a rich man’s dwelling 
before the Christian era, is that on the Palatine Hill, known 
as the Honfe of Liciu or Gernnuika.< ; its plan is given in hg. 
25, vol. i. p. 177. 

Another fine private house, .supposed to be the Villa of 
Maecenas, was discovered in 1874, on the line of the Servian 
wall and Anger, not far from S. Maria Maggiore. It is built 

OO J OO 

of concrete faced with fine "yai.s Mindatiiiii unmixed with any 
brickwork, and probably dates from the time of Augustus. 
In construction it closely resembles the Palatine house. 

One room only has been preserved ; this is a rectangular 
hall with apsidal end. All round the walls are tiers of high 
steps looking something like seats, and on account of these the 
hall has been called the AndiiiJi-inn/ of Maecouuit, and has been 
supposed to be the place where poets and other writers read 
their works to an assembly of Maecenas and his friends. 

Prof. Mohr {BnlL Inst. 1875) has, however, shown that 
it really is a greenhouse, and that the apparent seats are 
stages on which rows of flower-pots were set. The Romans 
were fond of the cultivation of flowers and shrubs in this way : 
see also Bull. Airh. Comm. Rom. 1874. 

On each side of the hall are six recesses, very gracefully 
decorated with paintings of garden scenes, with flowers and 
fountains treated in a very realistic way, as if the hack of 
each niche were a window opening on to a garden. The 
whole walls and vault were covered with similar paintings of 
trees and flowers very skilfuilj’ executed, and apparently con- 
temporary with the building. The hall was covered with a 
barrel vault in which openings were formed to admit light, 
there being no windows in the wall. 

Plinv {Hkt. Xat. xxxv. 116) describes this style of wall 
decoration ; he mentions an artist named Tad ins, who lived in 
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the reign of Augustus and was famous for this style of painting. 
Some INISS. read Lwliii< as the artist’s name, hut seems 

the more prohahle reading. Unfortunately the jjassage is 
corrupt and doubtful in other places. 

These fine paintings have sadly perished since they were 
discovered, both by the fading of the colours and from the 
crumbling awa}- of the stucco. 

This once very extensive villa extended over the Servian 
wall, a long piece of which had been removed to make room 
for it. The construction of the villa and gardens of Maecenas 
over the site of the once squalid pauper cemetery is mentioned 
in vol. i. p. 133. 

The pin'ements of Roman houses were specially I'emarkable 
for the frequent elaboration of their do.signs in mosaic. The 
earlier houses, till the time of Augustus, had mosaics of a 
very simple character, trith merely geometrical patterns 
formed of grey and white only. Under the Empire 

the mosaics gradually liecame more pict()rial in character, and 
great varieties of coloured marbles, im 2 )orted from all over the 
Roman Empire, were used to give realistic effects to the 
picture-like designs which the bad taste of the Romans made 
so popular. In some eases large river scene.s, especially views 
on the Nile, were represented. Other rooms had the floor 
covered with various sorts of fishes, most cleverly treated 
with great spirit and realism. A common mosaic in fckliidii 
represented an unswept floor after a feast, with scraps of all 
sorts — nut-shells, fish-bones, and the like — scattered all over the 
sm’face ; this pattern is called tiaiirotijn l 4 v Pliiiv, Hid. A nt. 
xxxvi. 1&4. Examples of this are to be seen in the Lateran 
Museum. One very grim mosaic is preserved, among many 
others, in the Museo delle Terme. This represents a 
skeleton, in black on a tvhite ground, under which are the 
words rNU)01 CAYTON, /.v/cic thy-<i'lf, one of the phrases 
inscribed by the M ise IVIen on the front of the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 
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Another very curious mosaic from a house on the Esquiline 
Hill has a representation of the ground-plan of a large and 
elaborate house drawn to a large scale, with the figured 
dimensions of each room (in feet) inserted in large numerals. 
Baths and fountains are indicated by covering the area of 
each with blue fr^.-.r-rae. The whole effect is strange rather 
than decorative. This mosaic is now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. 

The houses of wealthy Eomans, especially during the 
second and third centuries A.D., not unfrecpiently had their 
walls covered with very elaborate mosaics of pictorial style, 
minutely executed with very small tc^suvc of brilliantly 
coloured paste and glass. Even vaults were sometimes 
decorated with glass mosaics, as, for example, the now 
destroyed vault of the crypto-porticus in Caligula's palace ; 
see vol. i. p. 197. 

A whole volume might be written to describe the countless 
varieties of subject and style which were used in the mosaics 
of Eoman houses, alike for floors, walls, and ceilings. On the 
technique of the mosaics see vol. i. p. 80. 

Houti Sallustiaxi. 

The Home of Sallust stood in the Barberini estate, after- 
wards called the Spithoever Gardens, now destroj-ed, like the 
neighbouring Ludovisi Gardens, to make room for a series of 
new streets. This villa, with its extensive gardens in the 
valley between the Quirinal and Pincian Hills near the Foda 
Collijut, was originally built by the historian Sallust, with the 
wealth which he acquired during his administration of the 
Eoman Province of Xuinidia. After the historian’s death it 
passed to his heir Sallustius Grisjins ; and when he died in 
the reign of Tiberius the whole estate became the property of 
the Crown, and was used by many of the emperors as a 
favourite residence till as late as the fourth century a.d. It 
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was probablj’ burnt by Alaric, together with the rest of this 
part of Eome, in 410 ; Procop. Bi'lL Junnl. i. 2. 

The site of this house is indicated by Tacitus, Aitii. xiii. 
47, and by Procopius {Jnc. lit.); Tacitus mentions that the 
house was occupied by Xero. Vespasian, Xert'a, Severus 
Alexander, Aurelianus, and other emperors resided there : 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 10 ; Hist. Aug. Aurel. 49. During excava- 
tions made in 1876, lead pipes were found in the existing 
remains of the villa, inscrihed with the capacity of the pipe, 
the name of the estate, the Imperial owner, and the plumber 
who made it, thus — 


XIII. 


ORTORVM • S.VLLV;3TI..tX(jR 
IMP • SEV • ALEX.\XDRI • .\VG 


I XAEVIVS • MAXES- FECIT. 1 


During recent excavations many fine jiieces of sculpture 
and architectural decorations were discovered, and a number 
of fine rooms, in parts four stories high, were exposed. 

The house occupies an unusual position ; it is built partly 
in the valley at the foot of the cliff of the Quirinal, where its 
uitper edge was skirted liy the wall of Servius. Part of this 
wall had been removed and the upper stories of the house 
extended over the higher level of the hill, so that the third 
floor of the part of the house which stood in the valle}' was 
level with the ground floor on the top of the hill. Some of 
the existing walls are over 70 feet in height. The rooms on 
the higher level are mostly destroyed, though scattered 
lengths of wall show how wide the extent of the house once 
was. These walls are of concrete faced with mixed brick and 
ojius I'cticiihjtiini, and evidently belong to the fir-st century A.D. 

At a little distance there were some immensely thick and 
lofty walls formed of cast concrete without any facing, dating 
probably from the second century a.D. The 2 n’int of the 
boards and the upright timbers of the framing in which the 
fluid concrete was jioured, were very clear and sharp. These 

1 Laiiciaiii, Couunt. Ji Frontino. ISSO, p. 224, 
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rook-like walls were blown up with gunpowder in 1884, and 
broken into lumps to use in the foundations of the new boule- 
vards, which are being built here. 

The same fate has attended the valuable remains of the ta-, 
wall of iServius near this site, except that it was much easier 
to demolish than the solid concrete walls of the Empire. The 
great blocks of tufa were removed one by one, and broken up 
to make the rubble walls of the new “jerry-built” houses. 

Still further devastations are being committed, and the whole 
aspect of this once lovely quarter of Eonie is now comjiletely 
changed. 

The valley which contained the Villa and Gardens of 
•Sallust is now being rapidlj- tilled up to a level with the top 
of the clifif, thus obliterating the contours of both the Quiriual 
and Pinoian Hills on this side. This is only a part of a whole- 
sale scheme called the I'iium reijiAihuv, the object of which is, 
as much as possible to get rid of the hills and valleys of Pome, 
and lay out a new city resembling a Parisian suburb. 

That part of the ifiotse of SuHusf which stands at the foot /v., 
of the Quiriual clift' was till recentl}’ well preserved : see 
iig. 90. The central room is a large circtdar hall covered with 
a lofty dome, on to which other rooms open. This hall is a 
nobly designed room of good proportions, once lined with rich 
marble, and decorated with statues in semicircular niches. A 
wide and handsome staircase leads out of a square vaulted 
room which is separated from the cii'cular hall by an ante- 
chamber. On the side towards the clift' is an open court. 

With four or five stories of rooms on two sides of it. 

The cliff itself is masked by a brick-faced concrete wall 
With stepped offsets, set against it as a retaining wall to pre- 
vent the tufa rock criiiiibling away. Round three sides of 
this open court, at a great height from the ground, a project- 
ing gallery ran, supported by brick-faced arches resting on 
large travertine corbels, all decorated richly with stucco relief.s, 
in much the same way as the so-called “bridge” in Caligula's 
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Palace on the Palatine. A similar balcony-like gallery was 
continued round the up2Jer jiart of the front of the circular 
hall. 

From the last-mentioned court a staircase starts, jilanned 



Fi-. 90. 

Part of Sallust’s Villa .set against the cliff' of the ( luirinal. 

A. Lotty domed hall ; the dotted lines .show the contour of the vault. 
PUP. Concrete gallery running round the outside of the main building, 
supported on corbels, about 40 feet above the ground. 

C. Pine vaulted room three stories high. 

DD. Retaining wall against the elilt 

EE. Kooms four or five stories high, some with wooden floors. 

m ing stairs rvith marble stejis and mosaic knding.s, leading to 
le top of the house and the rooms on the higher level of the 
r t, tT ’ building is still about 70 feet high. 

C^. Another maihle-lmed staircase. 

m a curious winding way so as to occupy little space. It led 
from the lowest level up to one tloor after another till it 
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reached the top of the cliff, and thus to the rest of the house 
at the higher level. The steps and dado of the stairs are of 
marble, and the landings of simple mosaic patterns, while the 
upper part of the walls and the raking vault over the stairs 
are covered with paintings on stucco. The whole effect of 
this lofty house is ^-ery stately, and many most interesting- 
details are well preserved. 

The upper floors were in some cases of concrete : others 
had wooden joists supported on rows of travertine corbehs. 
Examples still exist here of concrete floors formed without any 
curve or arch, but simply flat slabs about a foot thick, treated 
exactly as if the concrete were a solid piece of stone, like that 
in the Hua.<c rif the Visfuts, shown in vol. i. p. 308. 

The facing of the concrete walls in this lower part of the 
house is of brick only, no i-etienJotuiii is used as it is in the 
stories above the top of the hill. This brickwork is very neat 
and regular, with hard well-burnt red bricks to ^ inch 
thick and 12 inches long, with joints :4 to f inch thick. This 
facing is studded with marble plugs and metal nails to form 
the key for the cement. 

Part of the wall of the open court is covered with the usual 
fine hard stucco made of pounded marble (the tveiiunhim mnr- 
iHoivuin of Vitruvius) with a highly polished surface, which 
once must have looked almost exactly like real marble, and 
was nearly as hard and durable. In order to increase the 
imitative effect the stucco was divided by a series of sunk 
lines into sham blocks of marble with draughted edges, such 
as were often cut in real marble to make the blocks seem 
smaller than they really were, and so increase the apparent 
size of the building; see vol. ii. p. 12. In .spite of its 
deeply sunk position the house appears to have been kept 
perfectly dry by the massive retaining wall against the cliff’, 
and by a complicated system of large elonrui- which run under 
the lowest floor of the building. 

Siqipo^ed Ciivu? of Sidhut. The form of part of the valley 
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(now almost filled up) in which the house stands seems to 
indicate that a circus existed in it. This also appears 
probable from the discovery, in the supposed site of this 
Circus of Sallust,” of the obelisk which now stands at the 
top of the Trinita de’ Monti stairs ; obelisks being very com- 
monly .set on the fpiitac of the Ciixi of Eome. 

The Porfkn^, a thousand t’ards long, in which Aureliantis 
is said to have been in the habit of riding, and which is men- 
tioned as being part of the estate of Sallust, very probably 
was round the circus ; Yopisc. A urel. 49. The statement 
(Livy, XXX. 38) that it was once proposed to hold the games 
in honour of Apollo by the Temple of Venus Erycina, which 
stood in these gardens, has been supposed to indicate that a 
circus existed here in the time of Li^'y, who died in 17 a.d. 

The name of this estate, which it retained for more than 
three centuries after it had become Imperial projjerty, was the 
Ganh-ns nf ikaUvM {H<idi SrAludiani) ; though the actual house, 
built by the historian at the end of the reign of Julius Caesar, 
probably disappeared very soon under the Imperial additions 
and reconstructions. Nothing is now visible which appears to 
be earlier than the Christian era.* 

Tin’ Tciinih' of Iknus Ei-ydnuf which was built by the 
Duumvir L. Porcius Licinus in the year 181 B.C. (Livy, xl. 34), 
stood within the limits of what was afterwards the Hodi Sol- 
Indinni, close outside the Servian Tuda C'ollinu. Ovid (Fod. 
iv. 871) speaks of this temple as Culliiun’ jii-n.dimi podcu ; see 
also Gruter, luff dp. xxxix. 4, and cii. 1, and Livy, xxx. 38. 
This shows that these beautiful gardens must have extended 
be)’ond the modern Via Venti Settembre, and the Jlinistero 
delle Finalize, under which was the site of the Colline gate. 

^ Tlii.-j debcrijftion was written in 1S84, when these must interesting 
Ffinains were still untouched l>y the deva-stating hand of the sj'eciilating 
laiililcr. 

- So called from the eat'ly Phoenician sanctuary of the Oriental Aphro- 
dite on the Acro}‘o]is of Eruj- in the noitli of Sicily. 
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Some enormously massive concrete foundations, vliich the 
Comm. Lanciani thought were the substructions of the Temple' 
of Venus Eryeina, were exposed during the construction of the 
INIinistero delle Finanze and then destroyed. The Comm. 
Lanciani has also suggested that a very magnificent oval or 
circular structure which was discovered at this place in the 
si-xteenth century was the Ti-mjjh nf Ei'W-iun itself. 

Flaminio Yacca, writing in 1594,' describes the building as a 
richl}’ decorated oval hall surrounded with a peristjde of 
Corinthian columns, monoliths of Xumidian 12 feet long. 

This chamber had four entrances with descending marble steps, 
and by each doorway were two columns of translucent ala- 
baster. It had rich marble pavements, and beneath was a 
large rlufuv. The [liafl') columns were cut up and partly used 
to make the altar-rails for the Church of S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio ; the alabaster columns have disappeared. 

What has been supposed to be part of the marljle throne 
of the calfu^ statue of Venus Eryeina was discovered in these 
gardens in IStiT. The reliefs on this curiously shaped block 
of Parian marble are of great beauty and purely Hellenic 
style, treated with a certain amount of archaistic severity, 
except in the case of a realistically treated nude seated figure 
of a girl musician on one of the sides; see Ball. Cnuun. .livh. 
JLui. Bum. vol. XV. pi. XV. and xvi. The head of the 
'-iiltm .statue of Venus is thought to exist among the sculpture 
in the Palazzo Liidovisi. 

Xot far from the TcrapJi' of Vi.nim Eniniau, on the out- 
side of the Pod" CoIIiii", was the SKkritfa^ with a 

mound of earth (mjiji r) containing the subterranean tomb- 
chamber in which Vestals who had broken their vow of chastity 
were buried alive in the presence of the Pontifex Maximus ; 
See Dionys. ii. 67, and iii. 07 ; Livy, viii. 15 ; and Plutarch, 
«//(", 10. 

^ Sue iL'.nioru: di Flainlituj t'a'.v./, pp. 2i to 26, in Nardiiii. liiou. Ant. 
ej. Niliby, vol. iv. 
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During the construction of the foundations of the hideous 
new streets which now occupy the site of the beautiful Ludo- 
visi Gardens an inscription was found which is of interest 
from the way in which it distinguishes between the word,'. 
aifth< and iiniphim : (vao'i) being used for the actual 

shrine or offe of the deitty while timpluin {lepov) includes 
the whole enclosed area round the temple.' 

XV.UIM ■ DOJI • Aft; 

T ■ MARIV.S • ri:OCE.SSVS 
SIONVM ■ DEI ■ SILVAN 1 
[two lines cut out] 

AEDEM • IPSIVS • MAK 
MORATAM ■ A • SOLO • S\ 

A • PEOVNIA • FECIT • EX 
TEMFLV.M • JIARMORIS 
STRAVIT • IDEjr<,> • DEDIC 

Eiver-side Houses 

During the removal of a great piece of the right bank of 
the Tiber in preparation for the new embankment, several fine 
pri\ ate houses n ere found, facing close on to the river. The.5e 
were richly decorated in the usual Konian way with marble 
columns and wall-lining.s over the brick-faced walls of conci'ete, 
and had many line mosaic pavement.s. (Some of the room.s, 
especially those in a house in that part of the Villa Farnesinu 
Gardens which ha.s been cut away, were magnificently decor- 
ated with paintings and stucco reliefs, probably the finest 
that hai e yet been found in any Foman house, and evidently 
dating from the early part of the first centiirj' A.D. In 
many cases not only the walls but also the barrel vlults of the 

^ See Ball. CWu An-h. 1SS7, p. -2.3. Sc also in the Lex Collegia 
Aesculopii {CW. 1,1. Lat. ri. 10234; the same distinction is made in the 
phrase ocOrs hh:l Tifi i„ tanplu Dim,;',,,. 
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rooms were completel}’ covered with reliefs in canncriiiirr 

Jiuj I'lflOi'eii III. 


The wall-paintings were executed bt' the same methods as 
those of Pompeii and the house on the Palatine (see vol. i. p. 
97)/ but a few were of unusual style, simpler in treatment 
than the common Eoman types, and of a much more refined 
and truly decorative style, almost pure Greek in design, and 
having much resemblance to the beautiful though sketchy 
paintings on the white funeral vases (Ju:ijthi), so man\' of which 
have been found in the tombs of Attica and Euboea, dating 
mostly from the first half of the fourth century B.t'. 

In these the painting is kept very flat, the design being 
mostly expressed by firm painted outlines, as on most Greek 
vases. One verj' beautiful fig'ure, thoroughly Greek in style, 
represents a young lady' clad in a -tnJii with very graceful and 
simple folds, and with a veil over her head ; she is seated, and 
pours perfume from a small unjliiiUnc into an ii.laluHtm: ; see 
fig. 91. 

One of the paintings in thi.s villa in the Farnesina Gardens 
which was discovered and then destroyed was signed by its 
artist with the Greek name Sih-vlmi. 

A very fine collection of these wall-paintings is now 
preserved in the iluseo delle Terme. Some of the small 
panels, about six inches srptare, have figure subjects painted 
with wonderful delicacy and minuteness, uhuost ecptal to that 
of a mediae\<d illuminated IMS. Others, rathci' larger in 
scale, which recall the style of the Attic lirijfhi, are painted 
on a white ground with pale, delicate tints of yellow, blue, 
and violet. In these much of the design is done with lines, 
rather than with broad touches of pigment, and not only the 
design but even the technique is thoroughly Greek in sty'le. 

Stucco relicfi. Some of the stucco reliefs with figure sub- 
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^ The pahitiita nt Argus, Heniies, ami lo. iii the ‘‘House of Liiia, 
though luobahly hy a Gieek aitist, belongs to that ileba'-eil form of Greek 
art which passes fur Roman. 
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jects, which are arranged in panels with moulded framing and 
scroll foliage round them, are of extraordinary beauty, both 
for modelling and composition, in some respects even finer 



than the wonderful tomb on the Via Latina, which has reliefs 
of subjects from Homer’s lUml ; see vol. ii. p. 265. 

Those in the house by the Tiber are of earlier date — early 
in the first century A.D., and are modelled with marvellous 
spirit and refined taste, executed rapidly by the artist in the 
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([uick-setting wet stucco, made of marble dust and gijfiiiim.} 
which he applied in lumps on to the already hard ground of 
the panel ; then, cpiickly, before the stucco had time to harden, 
he moulded the figures into shape with his fingers and thumb, 
assisted by a few simple wooden tools. 

The decision and rapid skill with which every touch on the 
wet stucco was applied are most admirable, and the result is 
that an amount of vigour and life appears in these hastily 
executed reliefs such a.s it would have been impossible quite 
to equal by the slow process of chiselling a hard sub.stance. 
Apparently the only guide which the sculptor had to help him 
was a more sketch in outline, incised before beginning on the 
flat surface of the panel. It would be difficult to find any 
other examples equal to these in the perfection of combined 
training of hand and eye. 

Many of the scenes represented are Dionysiac — fauns 
playing on the double pipes, nymphs with timbrels and other 
musical instruments, sportive genii bearing the or 

hunches of grapes, and Silenus reeling under the influence of 
wine. 

Some figures of winged Victories are marvels of delicate 
grace in their pose, lightly poised on their large wings, with 
the flowing curves of their drapery gently floating behind them 
to indicate their forward movement. These especiall}' are of 
pure Hellenic style, and resemble the beautiful irnr^i- on a 
Syracusan tetradrachm of Agathocles, about 308 B.C., which 
has a standing figure of Victory fixing armour to a trophy. 

Some draped figures of Bacchanals are remarkable for their 
ilignity of movement and for their simply designed drapery, 
slightly indicating the form beneath. The modelling of the 
nude, especially in some of the faun-musicians, shows very 
complete knowledge of the human form : the play of the 
muscles under the supple skin is rendered with perfect taste, 

^ See above, vol. i. ]». 75. and Viti. vii. 3. 3. riiiiy. Xift. -\.vxv. 
153. ineution.s tlie use uf ^y})suni l*y Gretk sciilptoi-s. 
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quite free from the anatomical exaggerations of the late 
Athenian school. The sculptors of these reliefs probably 
aimed at no originality, but had the good taste to select the 
most excellent models from among the countless -srorlcs of 
Greek art of all period.s with which Eome was then crowded 
to an almost inconceivable degree. 

The reliefs are arranged in panels of ^'aI■ious shapes and 
sizes, each being framed in a delicate moulding oi'namented 
with the egg and dart enrichment. These mouldings are not 
modelled by hand, but are impressed from stamjjs or moulds 
in long lengths, and the junctions are afterwards completed 
with a modelling tool. 

As appears to have been always the case, these exquisite 
reliefs are tinted with colour to increase their decorative effect : 
in some cases very slightly, the figures themselves being left 
white and merely the ground of the panel coloured. The 
enriched mouldings which formed frames round the panel 
subjects were more freely coloured, and in many places gold 
was introduced, especially among the egg and dart enrich- 
ments, of which the Romans were specially fond. 

Though the houses which were so sumptuously decorated 
have been completely destroyed by the widening of the river, 
some of the paintings and reliefs were cut off the walls and 
have been preserved, though in a sadly damaged condition. 
The}' are now in the museum which has been formed in the 
Monastery of S. Maria degli Angeli, in part of Diocletian's 
Baths. Apart from this they have suff'erecl greatly by re- 
moval, as a great part of their beauty depended on their perfect 
adaptation to their architectural surroundings and the unity 
of the whole wall design of which each picture or relief formed 
an essential part ; they are illustrated in Mon. In4. AirJi. Horn. 
Siq)]l 1891, pi. 32 to 36. 

For a descrijrtion of the houses found in the Farnesina 
Gardens see Lanciani, AV. J. San'i, 1880, p. 138 geq. 

In addition to the wall-reliefs of this kind modelled by 
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hand in soft stucco, the Koman houses and temples were very 
largely decorated with reliefs in plaster or clay {kiTH oAta) 
made by casting or pressing in moulds ; these were called typi 
or ■Af/illa. 

Cicero (ad Att. i. 10) writes, PraAerea ti/pos tihi mando, 
ijijo.i ill tcctoriij (in the wall plaster) utnuli puaAuit iududcrr} 
Pliny (Hid. Xat. xxxv. 151) thus describes the process of 
making tcrra-aittn I'eliefs, Inprcaa (injilla tiifmia fidt et cum 
'■cferi.-i fciiliiiiis induntfinn iijni pivponuif. Other architectural 
decorations, made b)’ pressing soft clay into moulds, Pliny 
(ih. 152) calls 2>iuA>/jja, cdiijjn, and phitae. 

Even statues in the round were often made of cast i/iip.suiu, 
exactly like modern plaster casts, and were then decorated by 
colouring, just as if they had been marble statues ; see Pliny, 
lliA. Xiif. xxxv. 153. 

Portrait casts in plaster, either from life or from the dead 
face, were also made; see Pliny, Hid. Xuf. xxxv. 153. The 
Central Museum in Athens possesses a very striking cast 
from the face of a young man which was found in a tomb of 
the Eoman period in the Outer Cerameicus. It appears to 
have been taken after death. 

As in modern times, plaster casts, from the original clay 
model or ficojihgiiia, were used by sculptors to work from ; see 
Pliny, Hid. Xai. xxxv. 153-157. 

Other Houses. 

In 1884, near the Porta S. Lorenzo, during the excava- 
tions made for the construction of the new road and gateway 
in the Aureliau wall, which is now cut by the side of the ancient 
gateway of Augustus’ time (Porta San Lorenzo), extensii'e 
remains were exposed of a long street of houses, against the 
back of which the wall of Aurelian had been built. 

^ An iiiterehtiiig example of pLibter portrait reliefs of famous authors 
used to decorate a Roman lil)rai-y is elcbtrihed below at p. 254. 
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Some of these houses ■were faced with neat rctlaihifiini 
of the first centurj’ B.C. othei’s, which had the finest and 
most closely jointed brick facings, dated from the first centui’}' 
of the Empire ; they were richl}^ decorated with marbles and 
mosaic. Many of these houses had been built against the 
piers of the aqueduct which conducted t\\e Aquae Julia, Teqmla, 
and Jlarcip, one arch of which, rebuilt by Augustn.s, forms 
the Porta S. Lorenzo ; see vol. ii. p. 340. 

A number of the piers of this aqueduct, built of massive 
blocks of tufa and peperino, existed at this place as high as 
the springing of the arches, and had evidently been partly 
hidden bv this long row of houses. The whole of these in- 
teresting remains and the piers of the aqueduct have been 
destroyed since 1884. 

In .June of 1884 a fine house of the end of the first 
centurj- A.D., ■'vith walls covered with painted decoration, was 
discovered in digging foundations on the slope of the Quirinal 
near the Colonna Garden.s, and shared the fate of countless 
other fine buildings that have been found during the recent 
laj'ing out of new lines of boulevards. 

In December 1883 remains of an interesting Roman house 
were exposed while digging foundations in the modern Ma 
dello Statute.^ One of the rooms afforded a good typical 
example of the usual Roman way of fitting up and decorat- 
ing a library. The lower part of the wall, to a height of 
about 3 feet 6 inches, was cpiitc plain, because against it was 
fitted a series of cupboards (nnnana) to hold the manuscript 
books. 

Above the annaria the wall was decorated with panels 
divided, at intervals of 5 feet, by shallow fluted pilasters 
supporting a frieze, and in each space there had been a 
medallion relief 2 feet in diameter, with the bust of an authoi', 
all worked in fine hard stucco. 

The names of the authors repre.sented were inscribed on 
^ See Laiiciaiii, AncUnf Poiac, p. 191. 
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the frames of the bust. On the best preserved of the medallions 
vas the name apoloxiys (sir) thyaxevs. As the Comm. 
Lanciani iioints out, the ancient arrangement of libraries still 
survives in the large room of the Vatican library, where all 
the books are hidden in a series of low presses. 


Barracks of the Vigiles. 


The Roman Tli/ilcs in Imperial times were a verj' large 
and important body, under military discipline, who performed 
the various duties of police, firemen, and lamplighters. After 
a serious fire in 6 E.C. Augustus increaseil their number; see 
Suet. Aug. 30. The Tlr/ik--^ were divided then into seven 
Cohorts, each commanded by three officers of rank, a Praefect. 
a Sub -Praefect, and a Tribune, with seven Centurions as 
subordinates. The full strength of a Cohort in the time of 
Caracalla appears to have been about 1000 men, including a 
considerable proportion of horsemen. These seven Cohorts 
had seven stutvrnes or heackpiarters, and in addition fourteen 
smaller harrack.s (c.ixHlitoi-ki), one in each Hajiri of the city ; some 
of these barracks have been recently discovered in Rome. 

The Pivefeiftis T'iijihiiii acted as a Metropolitan ilagistrate, 
inquired into the causes of any fires that occurred, and had a 
certain control over the supply of water in Rome, 

Those of the Tljiles who acted as firemen were commonly 
called SjuniriA, possiblj’ from the finirl .--inirtri or rope.s of 
esparto grass which formed an important part of their equip- 
ment ; see Cato, De He It us. xi. These ropes with hooks at 
the end were of nse in pulling down the woodwork of burning 
houses. The firemen also were provided with axes, saws, and 
pickaxes for the same purpiose, with ladders and with buckets 
to carry water. 
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^ UiiQer tile Rtpublio three magistrates ealleil Triirm i In iwdi'i'iii were 
responsible for the safety and order of the streets at uight, and also were 
in command of a body of screi jwhtki who acted as firemen. 
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Some of these firemen Avere called Aiinuni and Sijjonarii, 
the .ii/iJwn being a kind of forue-piinijj.^ 

Others of the I'iijihs who had charge of the lighting of the 
city Avere called Schirku-ii (cf. .nhu/ji, .bebaceui). From the time 
of Caracalla, Avho did much (c. 210 to 215 a.d.) to enlarge and 
organise the body of Jlijile^, the streets of Kome appear to 
haA'e been lighted Arith torches Avdiich Avere set in sockets fixed 
oblicpiely to the walls. 

Exam])les of these torches Avhich haA-e been found in some 
of the cxcahitona are of bronze, 4 feet long, formed holloAv to 
hold sponges soaked in naphtha (see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxv. 
179) or some combustible resinous substance ; the pierced top 
Avhere the flame issued forth is shaped like a fir cone. 

In earlier times the streets of Eome do not appear to haA'e 
been lighted at all ; torches or lanterns Avere carried by 
passengers or by their slaA'es - (•-’c/vi prachu'caks and latci'iiurii) ; 
see Suet. Aiuj. 29, and Cic. ibk 9, 20. 

The great Thennai: Avere not lighted at night till the time 
of SeA’erus Alexander, nearly t\renty years after Caracalla had 
provided for the streetdighting of Home. 

Five dafioHCi of the Vkjihjs have been discoA'ered in the 
folloAving places — (Cohort I.) at the foot of the Quirinal near 
the d ia Dataria; (Cohort II.) on the Esquiline near the 
Teuijjle of Minerva Medka (so called) ; (Cohort III.) near the 
IheruhM (f Dioeletidu ; .see Hull. Com. Arch. Iloni. 1873 ; 

^ Xot only orJinaiy lifting pumps but force-pumps Aveic known to the 
Romans. One form ol the latter, which would be useful in throwing up 
a stream of water on conflagration.s, is described by Vitruvius (.x. 7) 
under the name ol Machina Ctisihica. It was invented by Ctesibius in the 
reign ot Ptolemy A II. (170-117 B.c.J, ami is dc.sciibed in an extant work by 
his pupil Hiero ol Alexan<lria. The sqikoii u.sed )iy firemen is mentioned 
liy Pliny the younger, E^h. to Tnijini, x. 33 (43). 

One of the paintings in the central room of the House of Livia ” 
on the Pal.rtine shows a lady i-suiug from her house at night attended by 
a slave-girl : they carry a lauteui and a torch ; cf .Suet. J. Ccusar, 37. 
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(Cohort lY.) on -the Aventine near the Church of S. Saha ; 
(Cohort Y.) on the Caelian Hill in the gardens of the Yilla 
jMattei, nou' Yilla Hoffman. The Mio of the sixth Cohort 
was proliahly near the Funrri Hnnhinum, and the seventh in 
the Transtiberine part of the city. 

The .itiitioiies appear to have been buildings of great 
splendour, with marble halls, mosaic pavements, columns of 
richly coloured marbles and porphyry, and many statues and 
other works of art. The iiiitio of the first Cohort, which was 
also the central depot of the whole body of Thjih’S and the 
office of the Pnicfedus, was discovered in 161 : 1 : under the 
Palazzo IMuti-Savorelli (now the Palazza Balestra) and the 
Convent of S. Marcello at the northern end of the Piazza dei 
SS. Apostoli. 

A contemporarj^ writer describes it as a building of 
unusual magnificence, with marble profusely used throughout, 
and decorated with fine wall-paintings and numerous statues 
of emperors, deities, and the Gtiiii of the Jl'jiles. 

The fourteen eMuhitona or subsidiary barracks, though less 
magnificent than the seven dalioiu’s, seem to have been large 
and handsome buildings. 

The most perfect that now exists is one of the two 
e-cailjitona of the seventh Cohort, whoso district was the Trans- 
tiberine cjuarter of Eome. 

It was discovered a few j-ears ago near the Church of 
S. Crisogono in Trastevere.’ It is a fine house of the second 
centur}^ A.D., with a large open court or Atrium paved with 
mosaic, round which a number of rooms were arranged two or 
three stories high ; some of tliese were handsomely decorated 
with marble wall-linings. On one side a porch projects into 
the Atrium, of the usual brick-faced concrete, with rich 
decorations in moulded terra cotta ; this entrance has an 

^ The entrance is by a doorway in the middle of the little court called 
Contrada Monte di Fiore. A long flight of modern stairs leads down to 
the ancient ground level. 
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archway between two Corinthian jjilasters which carry an 
entablature and pediment. The Corinthian capitals and all 
the mouldings are of terra cotta, very similar in style to those 
of the Amjjhitheuirum Caitrcuse, and like them were once 
decorated with brilliant colours, with which the various 
members of the mouldings were picked out. Within the 
projecting porch there is a graceful little chapel (himnuin) with 
stuccoed walls richly decorated with painting. 

One room at some distance from the Atrium contains a 
large marble-lined plunge-bath. At the end of the room is an 
apse, in which is a small recess containing a marble statue. 
This bath-room is c.xceptionally interesting from the good 
preservation of the thin marble slabs with which the walls 
are lined. Bands and panels of various- coloured marble are 
framed and separated by thin slips of marble with a rounded 
edge built in sidew'ays, thus forming a simple projecting 
“bead moulding.” A considerable part of this ei’cvUtununi 
still remains unexcavated. The ground floor is about 25 feet 
below the modern level of the street. 

Some inscriptions scratched on the walls are of special 
interest for their record of the rniliUs Aelaciarii, and of the 
Genius excalitorii, to whom the little chapel appears to have been 
dedicated. Two of them are as follows ; the first is dated by 
the names of the Consvds 227 a.d. 

OCT.VVIVS - FELIX ■ MIL ■ COH • VII 
VIGI • .SEVERI.VNES • T • MAXIMI 
SEBACIAIUA • FECI ■ ALBINO • II 
MAXIMO • COS • MES • OCTOBR 
rE[/ififcr] 

T • MAXIMI • VETTI • F 
LOREXTINI 
SEEACIARIA 
FECI • MEXSE 
IVXIO ■ GEATASA'^ 
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A • GEX1° • ESCVBITOEI 

ET ■ COEMAXIPVL 

IS • SVIS • IX • PERPETVO 

Another of these scratched inscriptions runs thus — 

COH • YII • VIG • GORDIAXI ■ D • X 
JIAECELIAXI • EGRILII • RVFIXIAXI 
SVBACTARIAM ■ TVTA ■ FECIT 
OLEY • CVR ■ AYEELIVM • AGRIPIXYJI ■ OPTIOXE 
SEBACTA 
LYCIXIYJI 
LYCERXAS 
AD ■ P0RTA[JI] 

AD • POMPAS 

Many of them give names with the title Sehacmim-, e.q. Sihndani 

and 

S -lYLI -AEJIILIAXYS ' SEBACTARIVS ' CEXTYRIA ' EQYES ’ FACTYS. Euiituliani. 
Others mention an officer called Emitaliurim, the meaning of 
which is unknoYTi; see Bull. Com. Arch. 1886, p. 251, and 
1887, p. 77 ; and a monograph by C. Xocella, Le iccrr.ioai 
graffik neir escuhitoriu della VII Coorte del Vigili, Eome, 1887. 

Further information about the Figiles is given in an 
interesting paper bj' the Rev. Dr. Hirst, Arch. Jour. xli. p. 155 ; 
see TLsconti, Cuorte\u. dd Vigili, 1867 ; De Rossi, Vigili, in the 
Ann. Inst for 1858; Henzen, ib. 1869 and 1871:; send Bull. Com. 

Arch. Bom. 1886, p. 251. 

Barracls of the Equites Siugulares. In 1886, in the Via Eimtes 
Tasso near the Lateran Basilica, extensive remains were dis- 
covered of the very magnificent barracks of the Equites 
Siugulares, one of the most honoured divisions of the Roman 
army. Part of this building, which was constructed of concrete 
faced with opus reticulatum, consisted of a great hall, over 90 
feet long, in which were found no less than forty -three Forty-three 

. M T 1 r c • T • • i/iticriptii/ns. 

inscribed oases of statues of various deities. 

Most of the inscriptions of this large and interesting series 
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record the dedication of statues as thank-ofi'erings from veterans 
who had been honourably discharged after faithful service, 
missi honesia misbione ■, see Lanciaui in d. Scaii, 1886, pp. 
12 to 22. 

The Equites Singulares were a special body of horse-guards 
attached to the person of the Emperor; see Henzen in Ana. 
List. 1850, pp. 5 to 53, and 1885, 2>p. 235 to 291. 

The Horre-v of Eome. 

Among the most extensive buildings of ancient Kome were 
the great magazines or storehouses (Iwrrea and emp-iria) 
in which food and merchandise of all kinds were stored in 
enormous quantities; see Livj', xxxv. 10 and xli. 27 and 32. 

One of the chief of these, the Ilormi Gplle.A et Anidauu, 
occupied an immense area at the foot of the Aventine Hill, 
near the principal landing-quay of the Tiber, and reaching as 
far as Monte Testaccio. It consisted of a great series of oi^en 
courts siuToimcled by chambers two stories high for storage of 
provisions and foreign imports of all sorts. One of its brick- 
faced arches still e.xists, close under the Chui’ch of S. Sabina, 
spanning the road which leads along the Mannoaittuw.'^ The 
Horrea Guiles is mentioned in Regio Xiii. of the Catulugucs, 
together with thirty-five other storehouses in the same Itegio. 
Its name was derived from Sulpicius Galba, on whose jirojjerty 
this enormous State magazine was built. 

The Comm. Lanciani excavated jjart of the Horrea Guiles, 
and found various store-chambers containing, among other 

^ Galbacs, Galhes, Galhae are various forms of tlie genitive used in 
inscriptions from the first century B.c. The adjectival forms Horrea 
Gallana and GaUiana are also used. 

This arch has recently been destroyed, together with many other 
portions of the horrea, during the widening of the road and the construc- 
tion of a new quarter of barrack-like houses near Monte Testaccio and the 
river-side. 
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things, stores of lentils, of fine sand for sawing marble, 
numbers of uinpliorae, and a great mass of elephants’ tusks, 
containing no less than 675 cubic feet of ivory ; see Lanciani, 
A lie. lloine, p. 250. 

These public magazines were of much importance as part 
of the great Eoman system for feeding the population of 
Rome, which has been estimated at about two millions during 
the most populous period of the city. A whole fleet of ships 
were constantly bringing corn and other provisions from the 
ports of Africa, Spain, Sicily, and other corn-growing countries, 
so that immense depots were needed for the storage of their 
cargoes. 

In 1885, outside the Porta Salaria, an interesting inscription 
was found with a large portion of the Le.e Horreonaa Cnesurh, of 
the time of Hadrian; see BuU. Cvm. Arch. 188-5, p. 110. 

In the sixteenth century e.xtensive and lofty remains of the 
Horrrn Galhae still existed. They are shown in Du Perac’s 
Vedigj, pi. 23, extending for a great distance between the 
Tiber and the foot of the Aventine Hill. 

In 1886 the tomb of the owner of the site of the Horrea 
was found. It is a simple rectangitlar monument of tufa, 
resting on a podinni of peperino. Its inscription is, SEii 
SVLPICIVS • SER • F • GALEA • CO.S • PED-’.? - QVADR(//i - XXX. 
Sergius Galba, the father of the occupant of this tomb, was 
Consul in 108 B.c. 

The Horrea Gulh-s was onlj' one of an enormous group of 
Hnrrea, Einjioria, corn-mills, and bakers’ shops which extended 
for about a mile along the bank of the Tiber.^ Among them 
stood the Statio Anioniiie- Urhir Bdniue, which was the central 

^ See Cor. la.Lat. viii. S4S0, Molts i^roi>ter an.iioiutiii 'puhUcani a cdrrilus 
hutltutas, reformates et iiisfru nicnto plstorio exoniatas, ail annonae [luhtixac 
codionem pistorious tra<H<lit. 

- A/uiona, the 3 ’ear’s produce of corn, was personified on many Eoman 
coins as a draped female holding a coniucopiae, and with a 'taothus or 
wheat-measure at her feet. 
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administrative office for the distribution of food ; see De 
Eossi, Ann. Inst. 1885. 

Enormous quantities of coni were stored in the Horrm of 
Home ; according to Spartianus, Scjjt. Scv. 8 and 23, sufficient 
corn to last for seven years was kept in store by Septimius 
Severus, reckoning the consumption at the rate of 75,000 
mcdii a day. The scholiast to Lucan, i. 319 (ed. of Weber, 
vol. iii. p. 64), records that 80,000 ■modii of corn were 
consumed daily in the city. A large fraction of the people of 
Eome received a free supply of corn from the State ; Julius 
Caesar reduced the number of people on the free list from 
320,000 to 150,000; J. Caes. Bdl Civ. iii. 42. 

Different Hurvca were provided to hold the various kinds 
of goods, such as the Hwrea cciuh-hiriii, rhininnu,^ 
candles, paper, and spices, and many others. In the time of 
Constantine there were no less than 290 public Hurrea in 
Eome. See G. Gatti in the Bull. Id. Anh. Germ. vol. i. 
188G, p. 65 seq. ; Preller, Bcr/ii'men, p. 101 seq. ; Jordan, 
Toqjorjr. ii. p. 67 ; and Fier. Ur. lum. pp. 43 to 44, and PI. 
xxi. 169. 

^ Paper (churtu) made in Egypt from the 2 "'P’jrus which grew in the 
Delta was a very important article of import. It was the substance 
chiefly used by the Koman.s for books and manuscripts of all kinds ; see 
Pliny, Sist. Ath. siii. 74 seq. Under the Empire paper manufactories 
were also established in Rome and other jdaces in Italy ; see iliddluton, 
Illaiaiiiatcil ilanuserqjts, Cambridge, 1S92, page 24. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TOMBS AND HONORARY MONUMENTS. 

As was the case with the Etruscans, the Romans sometimes 
burnt their dead, and sometimes buried them unburnt. It is 
common to hnd in the same Roman tomb-chamber examples 
of both methods. On the tvhole, burning tvas the most 
common; but some families, such as the Gens Cornelia, ad- 
hered to the other custom, at least for the greater part of the 
Republican period. Sulla the dictator is recorded to have 
been the first member of the Cornelian family whose body 
was burnt ; see Cic. Dc Lug. ii. 22 ; and Pliny, Hist. Not. 
\ii. 187. 

The bodies of the emperors and their consorts during the 
first three centuries of the Empire tvere usually burnt on very 
magnificent pyres, from w'hich an eagle rvas set free as the 
flames kindled, and by its upward flight symbolised the escaping 
soul of the dead emperor or empress ; see Herodian. iv. 2. 
This scene is represented on many coins, with the legend 
CONSECRATio, and was usually followed by the deification of 
the dead person. 

On the pedestal of the column of Antoninus Pius in the 
Giardino della pigna in the Vatican, a relief represents the 
emperor and his wife Faustina borne heavenwards by a Genius 
with spreading wings ; on each side an eagle is flying upwards. 
Allegorical figures of Rome and the Campus Martins point 
out the scene of the funeral rites; see vol. ii. p. 311. 

According to the law of the XII. Tables, Avhich mentions 
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both burning and -H-liole interment, burial within the walls of 
Eome was strictly prohibited, except in the case of the Vestal 
Virgins, and was only permitted by the Senate in a few rare 
cases as a special honoTir. This honour was granted to P. 
Valerius Publicola, whose niodestj- in moving his residence 
to a humble position was highly appreciated ; Plutarch, FiilUc., 
and Cic. De Lea. ii. 23 ; see vol, i. p. 220, 

The tombs of Eome were arranged in various ways ; one 
was to have extensive Colniiihiirin or Catacombs, which were 
sometimes the property of one wealthy Gen^. Under the 
Empire such < ohimho ria occasionally belonged to a sort of 
company, which sold chambers or recesses to any buyers. 
Others belonged to seJialae or funeral guilds, whose constitution 
somewhat resembled that of the mediaeval religious and social 
guilds.^ These burial chambers were either wholly excavated 
below the ground, or in the side of a hill, or were partly built 
above ground, ivith rows of niches like pigeon-holes all over 
the walls, whence came the name colunihadum (dove-cot). 
Each of the niches contained a vase {ollu) with the ashes of one 
person. 

During the time of the Empire it appears to have been 
frequently the custom for the members of wealthy families to 
be buried unburnt in sarcophagi, while their slaves and freed- 
men W'ere burnt, and their ashes set in niches in the walls of 
the large chambers in which the sarcophagi stood." 

One of the commonest forms of tomb was an isolated 
monument set by the side of one of the roads which radiate 

^ All interesting account of these seholac is given l*y Prof. Baldwin 
Brown in his hook entitled From Schola to Cuthedml, 1SS6. 

In many cases the ciueraiy urns were not set in niches, but on long 
shelves, moulded like a cornice, raised 7 or 8 feet above the floor ; or 
sometimes with several tiers of shelves one above another. This was the 
arrangement in the tomb of the Paucratii on the Via Latina, the vault of 
which is decorated in the most magnificent w ay with stucco reliefs and 
painting, as is described below. 
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from Rome. The line of the ancient roads, and consequently 
the position of the gates in the Servian wall, has in many 
cases been established by the discovery of the long line of 
tombs which bordered the road, commencing immediate!}' out- 
side the gate. 

Many of these road-side tombs, such as some of those which 
still exist in the Via Laiinii, are built in the form of chapels 
or aeilicuhte above the ground, with one or more mortuary 
chambers Ijeneath containing sarcophagi or niches for cinerary 
urns. Some chambers have both. 

The chief of those on the J'in Lifiiia are of concrete neatly 
faced with brick and then decorated either with marble veneer 
or with fine stucco. The capitals of the pilasters and the 
richly decorated cornices ai’e frequently modelled in terra 
cotta with great delicacy and spirit. 

They are in the form of a small temple, either with no 
columns or else with merely a portico. These upper 

chambers, which contained statues of deities and portraits of 
the dead who were buried below, served as mortuary chapels 
in which the friends and relations met to celebrate the an- 
niversaries of the death of the occupants of the tomb 
below. Feasts r^•ere held on these memorial occasions, and 
offerings of food and flower’s were made to the souls of the 
dead. 

The subterranean tomb-chamber is, in some cases, orna- 
mented in the most magnificent way with reliefs moulded in 
fine hard stucco [upus idhurium), and then richly decorated with 
gold and colour. Some of the tombs on the Vin Latinu have 
reliefs of the finest Graeco-Roman style, with Homeric and 
other purely Greek subjects treated with wonderful skill and 
good taste. 

jSIo existing examples of Roman decorative art can surpass 
the best stucco work of this sort, such as that in the Tumh of 
the Pdiierotii, which is still remai'kably well pre.served. The 
whole of the vault and a deep frieze round the walls are richly 
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ornamented with reliefs of wonderful beauty, of almost jrare 
Hellenic style, like those mentioned in voL ii. p. 251, Most 
of these subject-reliefs are in low or riu::o-rcUevo, but there are 
also larger decorative figures of winged Victories, attached to 
the walls at the springing of the domical vault, which are 
almost comjfietely modelled in the round. 

The colouring of this stucco work is exce25tionally well 
preserved. The principal reliefs are left white, but the 
subsidiary panels and enrichments round them are brilliant!}' 
coloured with blue, vermilion, chocolate, and other pigments, 
applied with much taste and producing a very rich and 
harmoniously beautiful effect. In the centre of this inner 
chamber there is a very large, but quite jdain, marble 
sarcophagus, containing two skeletons. Ollue containing ashes 
were placed on a shelf which runs all round the room at a 
height of about six feet from the floor. Above this tomb, at 
the ground level, there was the usual acdkuki, but that is now 
destroyed, and a modern shed has been erected to protect 
the remains below. On the opposite side of the road there is 
another tomb with ecpially beautiful stucco reliefs on the 
barrel vault, but these are left the natural creamy white of 
the caementum mai’morcuin. Both these tombs api^ear to date 
from the early part of the second century a.d. They are 
about 2J miles outside the Lateran Gate. 

In ancient times all the roads which radiated out from Rome 
seem to have been closely lined with tombs and monuments 
of various kinds, extending on some roads for many miles 
outside the city. 

The frontage on to the principal roads thus became of 
great value, and the monuments usually had at the end of 
their sepulchral inscription (titulus sepidcndis) a record of the 
exact frontage along the road, and the depth inwards toward 
the fields which belonged to the family who owned the tomb. 
Examples occur still m situ on the Fia Appia, the Via Latina, 
and other roads which radiate from Rome, usually in this 
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form — IN • pron[te] ■ p[edes] • x ■ in • AGR[vii] • p[edes] ■ XX; 
i.e. “10 feet frontage by 20 feet deep.” 

A sepulchral inscription of a typical kind, built into the 
walls of the narthex of S. IMaria in Trastevere, records in a 
common formula that a freedman named Ambrosius lived for 
forty-five years and eleven days with his wife Cocceia, without 
one quarrel.^ It concludes ivith the usual statement of the 
size of the plot of land, in • pronte • p[edes] • xvi • in • agro 

P • XXII. 

Some sepulchral inscriptions have other indications of the 
precise limits of the plot of land ; and in some cases they 
conclude with a tlireat of penalties to be inflicted if any one 
alienates or violates the tomb. 

For example, an inscription on the tomb of Statilia Euhodia, 
which was found in 1890 in the Yigna Torlonia, ends by 
threatening a fine of twentj' thousand sesterces (about £200) 
in these words — si • QVis • volet • jianvs • inicere • sive • ven- 
DERE • sive • AB.-VLENARE • D.ABET • POENAE • NOMINE • .-VERARIO 
POPVLi ROMANI • IIS ■ XX • M. See Ball Com. .Lrh. 1890, p. 
335. 

The usual sepulchral system of measurement is quoted by 
Horace, Sat. i. viii. 12 — 

Jlille pedes in fronts, trecentos cippus in agriua 
Hie diihat : luredes ino/iniiicnti'in ne ^.iiiiarLtur. 

In the same passage Horace describes the squalid appear- 
ance of a cemetery on the Esquiline, outside the Hi/yrc of 
Servius, in which paupers and uncared-for slaves were buried 
(without burning) in shallow graves, so that the ground was 
strewn with lileaching bones. 

This site, as Horace mentions, was afterwards laid out with 
beautiful gardens and a park by Maecenas, who built himself 
a villa on the line of the ancient oijr/er; see vol. ii. p. 239. 

^ A large proportion of Roman epitaphs of married people contain a 
.‘similar statement as to absence of quarrels during their vedJed life. 
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The Tifiiih of the Gem Curnclia} This is one of the 
most ancient of the Eoman family hui-ial - places which 
are now known to exist- it is excavated in the tufa rock 
at a point facing on to the J~ia Apijiit, near the Thennuc 
of Caracalla, and extends a considerable distance into the 
fork formed by the junction of the T'i((. Lutinn with the J in 
Appia. 

It was first opened in 1780, and in it were found a large 
number of slabs of peperino, insci-ibed with the names and 
titles of many members of the Scipio family. 

Owing to the custom of interment without burning, which 
was kept up by the Cornelian Gens, the bodies were laid in 
henU, rock-cut recesses, the side of each loculuis being closed 
by a large slab of stone, on which the sej)ulchral inscrijjtion 
was cut, and the incised letters then coloured red. The 
“ Tomb of the Seipios ’’ consists of a number of narrow pass- 
ages cut in the tufa rock, winding about in various directions, 
and excavated at different times as more room was recpiired. 
At the opening from the Fiu AppAu into the tomb an entrance 
facade exists, built of massive blocks of peperino, with a plain 
semicircular arch, 5 feet in span, supporting a simple moulded 
architrave. 

The inscriptions {tituli sepvkiuki), of which many exist 
dating from as early as the beginning of the third century e.c., 
are among the most important e.xtant examples of archaic 
Latin palaeography. The originals have been removed, and 
have mostly been placed in the Vatican ; their places are 
supplied by modern copies, many of which are blundered.- 
The form of some of the letters differs from that afterwards 
used, especially the L and E, which resemble the early Attic 

This is not, sti'ictly speaking, a eolumhariuw, as it contains large 
recesses for the corpses, not the small niches [oUuria) like pigeon-holes 
which were used to hold ashes. 

- These inscriptions are paiblished in Cor. In. Lot. i. p. 11 seq.', and 
see ilommsen, Hist. Itoni. Eng. trams, i. pp. 487-493. 
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Greek form of these characters. The forms 1 ‘ for F and 1 1 
for E also occur. 

The most important discovery made was a large sarco- 
phagus, cut out of one block of peperino, and inscribed with 
the epitaph of Lucius Cornelius Seipio Barbatus, who was 
Consul in 298 B.C. (Livy, x. 12, 13), and Avas the great-grand- 
father of Seipio Afrieanus, Avlio was elected Consul in ISd B.c. 
The sarcophagus (now in the Vatican) is decorated with a frieze, 
consisting of Doric or Tuscan triglyphs with rosettes in the 
iiidijpL-6 ; it has a simple cornice with large ci/unitiuiii and Jent'di. 
The inscription is incised and painted red on the loAver plain part 
of the sarcophagus, Avhich occupies the place of the architrave, 
beloAv which there is a moulded plinth. The lid was cut out 
of another block, and is decorated with A'olutes at its angles. 
It was broken when, the tomb Avas rifled in 1780, and about 
half of the lid is a modern restoration ; the rest of the 
sarcojshagus is as perfectly preserved as if it Avere only a few 
years old. 

The inscription, in rude Saturnian A-erse, runs thus — 

CORXELIA-S ■ LVeiVS • SCIPIO - B.iRBATVS • GXAIVOD • PATRE 
I PROGNATVS • FORTIS • VIR • SAPIEN.SQVE — QVOIVS • FORAIA 
A’lRTVTEI • PARI3YMA | FVIT — COXSOL • CEN.30R • -AIDILIS ■ QVEI 
PVIT • APVB • VOS — TAVKASIA • CI3AVXA | SAMXIO • CEPIT — 
SVEIGIT • OlIXE • LOVCAX.A • OPSIDE5QYE ■ .ABDOYCIT ; i.e. t'or- 
iielius Luchii tidpio Barhutus {the leanltd), hum of hd fothur 
Gjiaei'iis, u heave inuu and u wise ; ichu.se fonn was Jidhj cipial to 
his Wurth, who was aiiiiiiuj ijuu as Consul, Censor, Aedile; 'Tmirasni, 
Cisauna he tuok from the Samnitts ; he subdued, all Lucunia, and 
carried awaij hustarjes. Many interesting archaisms occur in 
this inscription. 

When the sarcophagus Avas broken open the skeleton of 
Seipio in a good state of preservation was found in it, and on 
one of the fingers aaus a gold signet ring Avith an engraved 
gem, Avhich Pius VI. gave to the French antic^uary Dutens, 
from Avhom it passed into the possession of Lord Beverley, 
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and finally into the Collection of the Duke of Xorthumber- 
lancl.^ The stone in this ring is a sard or curnelian, engravedwith 
a standing figure of a winged Victory holding a palm-hranch, 
a very common device on the engraved gems of the Ee- 
publican period. 

£imius. The poet Ennius was buried in this tomb, and his statue 
was placed in front of the entrance. The name of Ennius has 
been given, but without reason, to a youthful bust crowned 
with laurel, cut in peperino, which was found in the tomb, 
and is now placed on the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus. 

Late,' Other inscriptions were found over the graves of Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio, the son of Barbatus, who was Consul in 259 
B.C., when he seized Corsica and Sardinia after the defeat of 
the Carthaginian Hanno ; and those of two sons of Scijiio 
Africanus, and hi.s brother Scipio Asiaticus, with other mem- 
bers of the family. The great Scipio Africanus, who died in 
185 B.C'.,- was not buried among his ancestors, but near his 
villa at Liternum ; Seneca, Ep. 86. 

This very ancient burial-place continued in use under the 
Empire, and was continually enlarged. The roof of the 
passages and chambers, which are excavated in the soft tufa 
rock, are in various places supported by brick-faced concrete 
of the second century a.d. 

other Imperial Cijlxuidjuriuw. Besides the Tomb of the Scinios, a 

columbaria. r i r t-- 

great part of the fork made by the Jla Appia and the Via 
Latiiui contains many other burial-places in the form of 
columbaria. Five of these are accessible, two can be entered 
from a door in the wall of the Vigna Codini, close by the 
Porta Latina, and others from the Appian "VVay. 

These cohimburia are mostly excellent and well-preserved 
specimens of the methods of interment used under the Empire. 

^ This priceless ring is now at Alnwick Castle, among the other gems 
in the Isorthumherlaud Collection; see Middleton, Snoravccl Gems of 
Classical Times, 1891, p. 47. 

- Or, according to Polybius, in 183 B.r. 
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Some of them Avere used for servants and officials in the 
household of the Emperors, such as the Imperial ph}-sicians 
[rnedicus), accoucheurs {ohstdrij:), musicians (anUkd), silver- 
smiths (onjeatanns), librarians {hilliothminud), secretaries 
(scrihue), footmen (jicddscqiiui), jesters (Itistn-), and a lady’s- 
maid (uniat/i.r). One of the servants Avas a dumb man, buffoon 
to Tiberius (T. Ciia;>iris htso/-), AA’honi he amused by mimicking 
the gestures of legal advocates, as is recorded in his epitaph. 

The librarians are mentioned as being in charge of the 
libraiy in the Poiitcu.-i Odiirioe, and in that of A/mllo Pulutinv^. 
In one case the ashes of a lapdog are placed in a niche Avith 
an inscription calling the dog “ the delight of its mistress." 

These cohiinhiirin are .sunk in the tufa rock, and their AA-alls 
lined Avith concrete faced Avith brick, or Avith opus aticulatuui : 
they are in some cases decorated AA'ith stucco reliefs or mosaic. ^ 
The niches are arranged in many tiers reaching to the top of 
the lofty Avails of the chambers ; those for slaves are usually 
small semicircular recesses (oUurw), just large enough to hold 
a small eartheuAvare pot {vlh'). 

Other recesses for officials of rank are frecpiently square 
niches about 2 feet Avide, lined AA-ith marble or enriched 
stucco, and containing miniature marble sarcop>hagi or urns to 
hold the ashes, many of Avhich are richly oriiamentod AA’ith 
sculjAtured reliefs. In some cases the rimrivria are cut into 
the form of small temples or aediculae, Avorked Avith the most 
minutely detailetl ornaments and figures. 

A cinerary urn, noAV in the IMuseum of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori on the Capitol (terra-cotta room), is of the most 
costly description ; it is a plain circular vessel cut out of a 
block of the beautiful translucent Oriental alabaster, the much- 
A’alued uu.yx of Pliny. This is enclosed in a leaden vessel, and 

^ The amomit of sjileiidid decorations laA’ished on the sepulchral 
chambers of Rome is very remarkable. Most of them, such as the mag- 
nificent tombs on the Via Latina, can only liaA’C been lighted by lamps, 
and AA ere probably but seldom seen. 
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the whole is jirotected by being set in a large earthenware jar 
or Jvliiijii. TJiis precious cinerary urn must liave been a foreign 
imj^ort. Similar ones frequently are found in tombs among the 
Greek Islands, and in Phoenicia and other Oriental countries. 

Large glas.s vases of graceful shape were often used to 
contain ashes, and these were usually enclosed in an outer jar 
of coarse pottery, or else in a lead box. 

In some cases there has been one or more tiers of project- 
ing wooden galleries corbelled out from the face of the wall, 
so as to give access to the higher rows of niches. The main 
stairs leading clown to the tondjs were of marble or frecptently 
of large tiles, {erjidnf hqniliih's. 

In some of the earlier Koman tombs, which were sunk 
Lelow the level of the ground, access was given in a very 
curious waj’. A numher of clay cylinders were made on the 
wheel by a potter, just large enough to admit the body of a 
man, and these were piled one above another, reaching up to 
the surface of the ground, exactly like a large chimney ; foot- 
hold was given by a series of holes or sinkings in the sides of 
the cylinders, and the top was closerl by a circular terra- 
cotta lid.^ 

One of these curious staircases, to descend which must 
have recpiired almost the skill of a chimney-sweep, is preserved 
in the same room of the Capitoline IMuseum as the alabaster 
urn ; on the lid is painted a name — Eoo • C - • ■ AXTOXio.s— 
in ai'chaic Latin characters, apparently dating from the third 
or second century b.c. 

The same method of forming shafts for access to under- 
ground tomb.s with cylinders of pottery is of common occur- 
rence in Phoenician cemeteries, both in Phoenicia itself and 
in the island colonies ; especially in the burials of the fifth to 
the second century n.c. 

^ Roman wells were often lined in tlie same way \\itli large clay cylin- 
ders. A nuiulier of examples of this still exist round the lower slopes of 
the Athenian Acropolis. 
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One of the largest of the Cdlumharia which was discovered 
on the Jla Ajjphi at the beginning of the last century has now 
wholly disappeared, with the exception of more than 300 of 
its inscribed slabs, which are preserved in the Capitoline and 
Vatican collections. The importance of this tomb, which con- 
tained the ashes of the freedmen of Augu.stus and his wife 
Livia, may be judged from a well-illustrated work published 
soon after its discovery by Gori, t'ulaiiibaiium lihcrt. d su'c. 
Liciac, Eome, 1727. 

Space will not allow of a description of the other numerous 
coin I nha rill, immense numbers of which have been discovered 
in Rome, especially during the extensive building operations 
of the last fifteen years. We may, however, note the posi- 
tions of a few of the principal ones. 

A large group of cctlamharia was discovered a few years ago 
near the so-called Temph: nf Minemi JluUai, in the fork between 
the Via Pnirncstinia and Lahknua, but after being rifled of their 
contents, and much injured in the search for statues and other 
objects, these columbaria were again buried in earth. Many 
hundreds of terra-cotta lamps, and vessels in both fictile ware 
and glass, with over 200 inscribed marble slabs, and countless 
other objects, were taken from these interesting and now lost 
remains. 

Another niluniliiriani- by the Viii Praeuedina, not far from 
those last mentioned, is interesting as having been constructed 
by the historian of the Punic AVars, Lucius -\j'runtius, who 
was Consul in 6 A.D., as a burial-place for his slaves and freed- 
men. This was recorded on an inscribed slab placed over the 
entrance. 

Xear it is another tomb consisting of one vaulted chamber, 
decorated with paintings and stucco reliefs. This roluuibariaui 
has as yet escaped destruction, but will probably soon be 
desti'oyed. 

In the garden of the A'illa AA'olkonsky a fine rolanihaiiuui 
has been exposed, three stories high, with concrete walls faced 
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mainly mth opus retindatiini, dating from about the middle of 
the first century a.d. It is the burial-place of the family of 
an architect called Tiberius Claudius Yitalis, and was built by 
another architect named Eutychius. Some interesting bas- 
reliefs in marble, apparently representing buildings designed 
by Yitalis, were found within one of the chambers. 

The fine eolumharia recently discovered in the park of the 
Yilla Pamfili-Doria have suffered the usual fate of these 
buildings in and near liome ; being first rifled of their con- 
tents, and then again huried in a sadly damaged condition. 

A small chamber of classical construction, with two tiers of 
marble-lined niches, exists below the high altar of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, and is made into the conft-ssiu of the church. This 
is the Church in which are built up the remains of the Teniphuu 
Cereris ad Cimiw Maximum described in vol. ii. p. 193. This 
curious little chamber has been called a columbarium by some 
writers, but its position within the circuit of the Servian wall 
makes this very improbable. 

Tomth of Eurysuccsthc hahr. One of the towers with which 
Honorius had strengthened the double Porta Pracuestimt and 
Lalicaua. concealed this tomb till 1838, when the tower was 
pulled down and the tomb found embedded in its thick 
concrete walls. It now stands clear of the gate, modern Porta 
Maggiore. The toruh of Eur)jsi((a-i was originally built in the 
fork of two roads, the Via Luhkana and Via Praenestiao, and 
this accounts for its not being rectangular on plan, as two of 
its sides faced on to and were parallel to these radiating 
roads. 

The whole design of this tomb is very eccentric. It con- 
sists of a high, plain basement, on which stands an upper 
structure cut in the shape of three tiers of large circular 
basins, with their mouths outwards ; these are supj^osed to 
represent kneading bowls, such as were used by the baker to 
whom the monument was erected. At the angles are slightly 
projecting pilasters. The part immediately under the tiers of 
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bowls is formed in the shape of a row of tall cylinders, which 
probably represent a number of measures for grain. 

The internal mass of the tomb is of concrete, the lower 
part being of blocks of tufa faced with travertine ; the outer 
casing and the sculpture of the upper jjart is also of travertine. 
Above the rows of bowls the tomb is decorated with a sculp- 
tured frieze, surmounted by a simple semi-Corinthian cornice, 
with consoles and rosettes under the cymatium, which is much 
too small for its place. 

On the frieze is represented a variety of scenes connected 
with the trade of a baker — the bringing and grinding of wheat, 
kneading the bread, raking fuel into the oven, weighing and 
distributing the loaves, executed with vigour but without 
much refinement of detail — partlj', no doubt, on account of 
the unsuitable nature of travertine for such small figures.' 

This monument probably dates from about the middle or 
early part of the first century B.c. : it is inscribed with an 
interesting epitaph in rather archaic spelling, which is le- 
peated three times on the plain string-course which separates 
the upper and lower stages of the structure. It runs thus — 

EST • HOC • ilONDIEXTVit • SIARCEI • VEKGIf.IEI • EYRYS.iCIS 
PISTORIS • REDEJIPT0R[IS] ■ APrARET[ORIBVsi] ; This is the iihnUh 
hunt oj Miii'i'Vi I'’ terjiluis Eiwysuce-i, n hul'ce/ bitoJ-coittivefo/' to 
the ujoparetoresr The npparetores were the public servants of 
the magistrates of Eome. By it stood a somewhat similar 
tomb to his wife Atistia, of which only part of the inscription 
now exists — 

FVIT ■ ATISTIA ■ VXSOR • 3IIHEI FEJIINA • OPTVMA ■ VEIXSIT 

QVOIVS • CORPORIS • KELIQVIAE QVOD-(.-^C-) SVPEKAXT 

SVXT • IX HOC ■ I’AXARIO ; Atistio inu till/ vife ; the Ureil the htsl 

of icihricit ; of irliote hnilii the |■e/lluills which e.cist are in this ‘heti'd- 

' Tile more delicate details o!’ tlie-.e reliefs were probalily executed in 
the coating of marble-dust cement with which atone appears usually to 
have been covered in the time of the Republic and of the eaily Empire. 

■ The later form is ajipanfores. 
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basiet.’ This extraordinary phrase probably refers to the fact 
that the monument was made in the shajje of a pananiun} In 
these inscriptions the diphthong Ei is used for long i, as was 
usual till the reign of Augustus, and xs for the double letter 

o 

X.- 

Some fragments of sculptured travertine, now set by the 
side of the modern road, appear to belong either to Atistia s 
tomb or to the tomb of some other baker. On these fragments 
are carved in relief representations of flat round loaves, marked 
M'ith a cross like hot-cross buns, many of which were found 
at Pompeii. 

In the Lateran Museum is preserved the sarcophagus of 
another Koman baker named L. Annius Octavius. On it there 
is a sculptured relief representing slaves making bread, with 
the following melancholy inscription — 

Emsi, cfft'fji. Spts d. Foiiuiia valete ; 

Xil rmlii cobiscum ; ludijicate alios. 

The Tomb of Bibnlas, or rather part of it, still exists by the 
side of the J'ui Lula about 60 yards outside the Pcdn Brifiimcaap 
built into a modern house in the Via di Marforio. It is built 
of concrete faced with large blocks of travertine, and is formed 
in the shape of a small house with a plain base, above which 
the wall is decorated by simple Tuscan pilasters supporting an 
entablature rvith enriched frieze, sculptured with garlands and 

* This inscrijition is now in the cloister of the Miiseo delle Terme. 

- It is hiteresting to comp.'U'e this method of writing the double con- 
sonant with the archaic form of the corresponding Greek letter the S, 
which till about the end of the fifth century B.c. was usually written by 
Attic Greeks XX, e.(j. ETXXIOEOX for ETHIGEOX. 

“ Bunsen {Btsch. dec Stodt Morn, iii. p. 35) is mistaken in thinking 
that this tomb was within the line of the Servian wall ; remains of the 
wall and tlie Pucta Patu,Miia hare recently been found under a house, 
Xo 8. in the Via di Marfoiio, showing that the tomb of Bibulus was not 
an exception to the law of the XII Table.s against intramural burial ; 
see vol. i. p. 12S. 
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rosettes between ox-skulls, of which only one fragment remains Scuiptvrni 
at the south angle. In one of the panels formed by the 
pilasters there is a large wintlow rvitli a moulded architrave, 
and in the other narrower sjraces two small tablets with 
miniature cornice. The tomb originally extended beyond the 
angle of the street, and there was probably another large 
window ill the missing half. 

On the plain dado is an interesting incised inscription, again 
repeated on the end of the tomb which i.s partly concealed liy 
the modern house — Tv Caiti^ Publkinf Ilihiihi-;, the i'-ui of Lucius. 

Aeitile of the /VcJ;, ou i.orount of hk honour <(io? uorth, hii u ito'rce 
of the St note, OriiJ hu the romilioiij of the pujfte, o jiJoi-r Jius hen 
pahlirli/ ginit for u inouuiDeut, in irhich /V (fn'l hU imckritij loojj be 
iuterrul. 

C • POBLICIO • L • F • BIBVLO • AED • PL • HONORIS 

VT DUt'U.ne 

fIRTVTISQVE • CAV.SSA • SENATVS 
CONSVLTO • PUPVLIQVE • IV.SSV • LOCA ^ 

MONVJIENTO ■ QVO • IP.SE • POsTEREIQt'E 
EIVS • INFEPvRENTVR • PVBLICE • P.VTVS • E.ST 

Xothing certain is known about thi.s highly honoured 
Roman ; he can hardly be the C. Bibulus mentioned by 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. 52, as being aedile in 22 a.d., since the style 
of the tomb appears to be earlier than this. 

Remains of other tombs flanking the Viu Lotn exist a little 
beyond this one, built into the modern bouses of the Viu 
iJi Jhiiforiu ; little except their concrete core now remains.^ 

Tirinti< oatTole tin Tortu AiJiiriii. Remains of several tombs 

the VfU 

were exposed to view by the destruction m 1871 ot the towers oiU,i,;,i. 

^ The liouse with a t.iblet To record that the paiutt r (nulio Koinaiio 
waa horn in it is [uitlv constructed out ot the I'eiuains ol one ot these 
tombs. Parts of tlie t'ia di iLarlbrio, together with the remains of several 
ancient tombs, have been destroyed to make room for tiie monument of 
1 ictor Emmanuel on the Ar.x of the Capitol. 
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which flanked the Porta Saluria of Aurelian.^ One of these 
just outside the modem gate, on the right, closely resembles 
in its design the tomb of Bibulus, and is probably of about 
the same date. It is specially interesting from its curious 
mixed construction of several materials, and as an example of 
the sparing way in which marble, afterwards so common, was 
frequently used in the first century B.c. 

This tomb was nearly square on plan ; the front facing on 
the ancient road is decorated with four pilasters and a large 
central window above a richly moulded plinth ; on the other 
existing side there are three pilasters but no window. The 
main bulk of the walls is of opu^ quadraiinn of peperino, very 
neatly worked and jointed ; the deep moulded plinth and the 
pilasters are of white marble, and a small sub-base under each 
pilaster is of black marble. The upper part of the tomb and 
its entablature are missing; no inscription exist.s to show 
whose monument it was. 

By the side of this tomb remains exist of another monu- 
ment built of travertine, surmounted by a coarselj' designed 
cornice ; a large marble slab with moulded frame is let into 
its front, but the panel is uuinscribed ; possibly the inscrip- 
tion was only painted. 

On the other side of the road, close by the gate, there are 
remains of a large hemicycle of massive stone masonry. This 
appears to have been one of the recesses with a stone bench 
along its curve, which were frequently erected for public use 
by the road-side, either as a separate structure or in connec- 
tion -with a tomb. 

During the demolition of the Aurelian tow'ers of the same 
gate a marble cijijntb or monument, cut out of one block of 
marble, was found built into the wall. This commemorates 
the death of a schoolboy named Q. Sulpicius Maximus, who 
won the prize for a copy of Greek verses on the subject of 

^ Tlie towers liad been partly destroyed by the cannon of the Italian 
army when they entered Kouie on 20tli September 1870. 
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a supposed lecture given by Jupiter to Apollo Helios for his 
rashness in allo^ying his son Phaeton to drive the chariot of 
the sun. This unfortunate boy died at the age of eleven, an 
early victim to competitive examinations. Part of his prize 
poem is incised on the monument, as well as a full-length 
portrait relief of the young author holding a scroll in his hand. 
This interesting ripp'fs, now in the Capitoline Museum, dates 
from the reign of Domitian, who in 86 a.d. instituted this 
competition, which was called the Arjon Cupitolinu^. The verses 
are very creditable to the j'outhful poet. 

In 1885-86 a large number of interesting tombs were dis- 
covered while digging the foundations of new houses near 
the ForUt SnJai'ia, both inside and outside the Aurelian wall. 

Tombs of the Guns Lkiidu. The most historically interesting 
of these discoveries was that of the vaulted tomb chamber of 
several members of the Gens Licinia, in the ground of the 
Villa Bonaparte, just inside the gate. The vault contained 
seven marble receptacles for ashes {ciiicrai-ui), each hollowed 
out of a solid block, with a separate slab, decorated with a 
pediment, to form the lid. They averaged about 3 feet long, 
and a little more in height. 

The chief of these contained the ashes of L. Calpurnius 
Pi so Licinianus, who was adopted as his successor, with the 
title of Caesar, by the Emperor Galba only four days before 
they were both murdered by the partisans of Otho in 69 A.d. 
Piso was barely thirty -one years of age. His widow Verania 
bought the mutilated body of her husband from Otho, had it 
decently burnt, and then constructed this handsome tomb to 
receive the ashes, and her own after her death. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb is — 

DIIS - 3IAXIBVS 
L • CALPVr.XI - PISOXIS 
FRYGI • LICIXIAXI 

XV ■ VIR • S • F (snui'i^ JilUiUndis) 

ET • VERANIAE 
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Q • VEUAXX • <JUS • AVG • F 
GEMIXAE 
PISONIS • FRVGI 


Another similar rineriirium containeJ the ashes of Piso s 
father, jM. Licinins Crassiis, who was Consul in 27 A.D., and 
also held the ofiSces of Pontifex, Praetor Urbaniis, and Legate 
of the Emperor Claudius. 

The thii’d diawi'hiia contained the ashes of Piso's elder 
brother ; and the other four contained the ashes of other 
memljers of the same family. 

The tympana of the pediments, angles, and friezes of these 
ciiKiv.riu are decorated in the usual Homan fashion with reliefs 
of garlands, ox -skulls, acanthus leaves, and animals. Xone 
are of any importance as works of art, hut merely the stock 
productions of the monumental marble mason. A very grace- 
ful bronze statuette, about 2 feet high, was found in the same 
vaulted chamber, but it has been surreptitiously sold and re- 
moved from Home. 

Mui'hk .'n'/WjihoJii Close by the tomb of Piso and his 
family several other subterranean vaulted chambers were dis- 
covered, and in them eight large mai'ble sarcophagi, six of 
them richly sculptured. These belong to the second century 
A.D., a time when the old practice of cremation was beginning 
to die out, and the richer classes embalmed tlieir dead, and 
placed them in very massive and co.stly sarcophagi, instead of 
the smaller receptacle for ashes. 

The skeletons in these sarcophagi were well preserved ; 
and with the hones were found large lumps of some aromatic 
gnm, resembling that used by the embalmers of Egyptian 
mummie.s, 

Xo inscription was found to give any clue to the identity 
of the jjersons who were here entombed, but from the size and 
elaboration of their sarcophagi they must have belonged to 
some wealth}' family. 
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The finest of these sarcophagi measures, ufithout the lid, 
about 7 feet in length by nearly 2 feet high. On the 
front and ends are reliefs representing Silenus with sportive 
Fauns and Bacchanals, dancing and playing on musical 
instruments ; in all fifteen figures, executed with much 
vigour of movement and some grace in execution. Part of 
this relief was unfinished, the forms being merely blocked 
out, without the use of any ‘‘points” or other aids to the 
sculptor’s eye. 

Another sarcophagus is decorated with a relief of the rape 
of the daughters of Leucippus by Castor and Pollux. In the 
centre the mother is raising her arms in despairing appeal for 
help ; on one side Castor is carrying oft’ Phoebe, and on the 
other Pollux bears Hilaira away in his arms. Beyond are 
warriors fighting, and on each end one of the Dioscuri is re 2 rre- 
sented carrying away his bride in a quadriga. 

This subject, which occurs on several other Homan sarco- 
phagi, may very possibly be a traditional co py from the cele- 
brated paintiirg by Pol ygno tus on the walls of the Tem)fie of 
t he Dioscuri i n Athens, executed about the middle of the fifth 
century B. u. ; see Pausan. i. 18, 1. 

Another of these sarcoithagi has its lid carved to represent 
the roof of a house, with its tiles and ouk-jiair at the eaves. 
At each angle is a winged Victory, and along the upper jaart 
there i.s a frieze of hanging garlands sujiported by cupid.s, 
and a small piortrait bust introduced on each side of a central 
Gorgon's head. 

One sarcophagus has a relief of the birth of Bacchus, with 
Silenus and other attendant figures. Others have hunting- 
scenes, men on foot and horseback pursuing lions, bears, and 
other animal.^. 
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One of the largest is rptite imdecorated, but is remarkable D.inUe 
for 1)eing a double sarcojfiiagus hollowed out of one immense 
block of marble. 

The two bodies were separated by a thin slab, probably of 
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Avood, which slid in grooves cut for it in the marble sides of 
the sarcophagus. 

A strong Greek influence is evident in most of these reliefs ; 
many of the figures are obviously copied from much older 
originals of Hellenic origin, so that the motives are as a rule 
superior to the execution. 

These sarcophagi, together with other sepulchral sculpture 
from the same site, are now preserved in the gardens of the 
Palazzo Campanari in the Via Xazionale, where they may be 
seen with the permission of the owner, Signor Maraini. 

Jltiuiokiiiii of Ludlius Poefud. About half a mile outside 
the Po/ia Sulanu, in the garden of the Cav. Bertone, an in- 
teresting mausoleum has been discovered, built to contain the 
ashes of Lucilius Poetus and his sister Lucilia Polla. The 
mausoleum consisted of a great drum of neatly -jointed blocks 
of travertine, lid feet in diameter, and about 10 feet 6 inches 
high ; on this circular base rested a great cone of brick-faced 
concrete, 55 feet high. 

This form of tomb is an interesting survival of the pre- 
historic earthen tumulus, with its base strengthened by a mere 
ring of stones, e.xamples of which still exist in the Troad and 
elsewhere. In later times the rough ring of stone developed 
into a carefully built drum of masonry, and the heap of earth 
was I'eplaced by a cone of stone or marble. A well-preserved 
Greek example of this still exists in the Necropolis of Cyrene 
in northern Africa. It is very similar in form to this Roman 
tomb of Lucilius Poetics. 

A still further development is represented by the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella and the great mausoleum of Hadrian, in which 
the drum of masonry became the chief part of the monument, 
the cone on the top being proportionally reduced in size. 

In the mausoleum of Augustus the old traditions .survived 
so far that the drum was surmounted by a mound of earth 
instead of a cone of brick or stone. 

To return to the newly discovered tomb, its inscrii^tion is 
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cut, on the outside of the dram, in fine large characters marked 
with red, dating (as their form shows) from the time of Augus- 
tus. It runs thus — 

V ■ LVLILIVS • II • F - SCA • PAETV’S 
TEIB ■ MILIT ■ PRAEF ■ PABR ■ PRAEF 
EQVIT 

LVCILIA • • F ■ POLLA • SOROR 

This inscription records that Lucilius Foetus held the im- 
portant offices of Friu-fedtis of the Trihuni Militivn (the superior 
officers of the Eoman legions) and of rraefedtis Fahnim, “ Com- 
mander of the Pioneers,” an important body among the 
military engineers of Rome. 

A vaulted passage 36 feet long, with rows of hruU or Pas^nge 
recesses for ashes on each side, leads to the small central Uuinticri. 
chamber, which is 9 feet 9 inches long by 6 feet 6 inches wide. 

On three sides of the tomb chamber are niches to hold the 
marble chests in which were placed the ashes of the principal 
persons buried here. Unfortunately the whole mausoleum 
had been rilled, and used as a common place of burial in the 
fourth century A.D., and so the original sarcophagi are 
missing. 

Xear the entrance of the mausoleum is a descending 
approach to a long catacomb passage excavated in the tufa on 
which the Imilding stands. This passage is nearly 100 feet 
long, and contains a number of small loculi It was apparently 
excavated in late times after the mausoleum had been opened 
and put to more common use. 

Tonil) of Mriiundcr. About 70 yards outside the Foiia Ti,,„b,jr 
Salacia a tomb of unusual form was discovered in 18SG. Thi.s 
is a large semicircular monument built of blocks of tufa with 
a cornice of peperino. 

Its inscription runs thus, li • ivxivs ■ M • L • MEXANDER 
SCR . LIBR • AED • CVR • PRIXCEPS • ET • Q | V • IVXIA • R • L 
CALLISTE • IVXIA ■ 0 ■ L ■ SOPHIE • YIXIT • AXN • VIII. The 
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Freedman Menander was scrihu lilmt'iiix or secretary to the 
Aediles and Quaestors; see BuIJ. Coin. A ah. 1886, p. 371. 

Tumh of the Gens Senijirwiw. Eemains of a fine tomb of 
the Gens Sewjjivnui were discovered in 1863, on the slope of 
the Quirinal, in the modern Tia della Dataria. This tomb 
stands a short distance outside the site of the ancient Servian 
Polid Siinqualis, and was set by the side of the road which 
passed out of that gate. A part only of the front remains, 
which ap 2 )ears to date from about the middle of the first 
century B.o. 

It is built of large, neatly - jointed blocks of travertine. 
The front has a moulded plinth and a well-designed entabla- 
ture with enriched frieze, sculptured with the Greek honey- 
suckle pattern. In the centre is a round arched window about 
5 feet wide, devoid of any moulding or ornament. Over this 
window, on the jrlain surface of the wall, is an incised in- 
scription — 

cx[aev.s] • SEUPROXIVS • cx[aei] • F[iLn-s] • R03 [[aavs] 
SEilEItOA'LA ■ t'X[-AEl] • f[iL 1A] • .SOROR 
LARCIA • MV[XATII] • r[lLIA] • MATER 

This tomb is illustrated in the Bull. Com. Jirh. Hum. vol. iv. 

A large and imjjortant groufr of tombs was found in 1887 
on the 1 in VortnensU, about a mile outside the walls of Home ; 
see Ball. Com. Areh. July 1887. 

Every volume of this periodical and the Xnti'.ie deqU B'-nri 
contains notice.s of newly discovered tombs. 

The Tomh uf Cf’itiiis near the Purtn O.'itieiiiC in the Aurelian 
wall dates from the latter part of the first century B.C'., when 
the conquest of Egypt had begun to cause the introduction 
into Piome of an Egyptian class of artistic and religious ideas. 
This tomb is in the form of a pyramid 118 feet high trith a 
base 96 feet scpiare, formed of concrete cased with blocks of 
white marble. The whole rest.s on a massive footing-course 
of travertine. In the centre of the concrete mass is a small 
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sepulchral chamber, ivhich probablj* once contained a hand- 
some sarcophagus. The Avails and vault of the room are lined 
with stucco, decorated Avitli paintings of female figures and 
graceful scroll -foliage, now almost invisible from the damp 
and smoke to which they have been exposed since IBGS. when 
the tomb tvas opened.^ 

A small doorway on one side now gives access to this 
chamber, but is not the ancient entrance. At a little distance 
from the tivo angles of the pyramid, inside the Aurelian wall, 
two maihle fluted columns have been placed, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they are in their original 2 tositions : they may be 
part of a colonnade or porticus which once surrounded the 
Avhole monument. 

Large, well-cut inscri 2 Atious exist on two faces of the marble 
lining of the 25yramid ; these record that the monument was 
erected in honour of C. Cestius Poblicius, tvlio was rrattur, 
Trihvne of the Plch, and one of the Sqik'iiniri of the E/odouf ^ — 
C • CESTIVS • L ■ F ■ POB • EPVLO • PR • TR • PL — VII • A'lR • EPVLONVM. 
The second inscription, on the side of the pyramid which is 
outside the tvall of Rome, records that the monument was 
built in 330 days, in accordance with C. Cestius’ will, by his 
heir Pontius IMela, and his freedman Pothus — 

OPVS • ABSOLYTVM • EX • TESTAJIENTO • DIEBVS • CCCXXX 
ARBITRATV ■ POXTI ■ P ■ F • CLA -MELAE • HEREDIS • ET • POTHI ■ L 

The Ejjnlvni'’6 were a Cullegnun of 2 >riests who managed the 
banquets in honour of the gods; the institution of tiiuiiiviri 
ejjulujics is recorded by Livy (xxxiii. 42) to have taken place 
in 196 B.C. Their number was afterwards increased to 
seven. 

‘ An intfi\-sting account of the opening of the tomb, and a drawing of 
its painting>. made before tliey Aveie injme<l by exposure, i-s given by OtT. 
Falcoiiieri, Discorso uitorao idlo fiiiraimde di C. Cestio, 1664, reprinted iu 
the fourth volume of Kibby’s edition of Roma Autka^ by ^ardini. 1820, 
pp. 1-43. 
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Nothing further is known about this C. Cestius except the 
facts recorded in the in.scription quoted below. He may 
possibly be the Eoman knight mentioned by Cicero, Fro 
Flacco, xiii., and Ad Ait. v. 13. 

The date of his death is, however, roughly indicated by 
two marble inscribed pedestals, which were found near the 
pyramid in 1663, when the ground round it was excavated to 
the original level. 

The inscription, repeated on each of these bases, W'as as 
follows — MARC vs • VALERIYS ■ MESSALLA • C'OKVIXVS ■ P-RVTILIVS 
LVPVS-L-IVNIVS -SILAXVS ■ L • POXTIVS • MELA • D ■ MARH'S • XIGER 
HAEREDES • C • CESTI ■ ET ■ L • CESTIt'S • QVAE ■ EX ■ PARTE • AD • EVM 
FRATRIS • HAEREDITA.S • M • AGRIPPAE • Mt'XERE • PERVEXIT • EX 
EA • PEOVNIA • QVAM • PRO • SVIS • PARTIBVS • RECEPER • EX ■ VEXDI- 
TIOXE • ATTALIC'ORVM ■ QVAE • ELS • PER • EDICTtAI • AEDILLS • IN 
SEPVLCRVBI ■ C • CESTI • EX • TE.STAMEXTO • ED'S • IXFERRE • XOX 
LICVIT. 

This inscription records that C. Cestius died in the reign 
of Augustus, during the lifetime of M. Agrippa, who died in 
12 B.C., and that the bronze statues which stood upon the 
ciofh nj pedestals were paid for by the sale of some robes made of 
gold tissue, called uttalka,^ in which C. Cestius had desired to 
be buried. As, however, this was contrary to law (Cicero, De 
leg. II. xxiv. 60), the heirs and execiitor.s spent the value of the 
gold stuffs in erecting the two bronze statues. The foot of 
one of these statues still exists,' fi.xed to the pedestal ; it is 
colossal in size, showing that the value of the cloth of gold 
must have been very great. 

^^'hen the wall of Aiirelianus was constructed the tomb 
of Cestius was built into it so as to form part of the line of 

' On uttaUca, see Pliii}-, Hist. Xaf. liii. 196, and xx.xiii. 63 ; cloth of 
gold was so called from its having been largely used by the wealthy 
Attalid Kings of Pergainus. 

- This bronze foot with the inscribed pedestal is preserved in the 
“Bronze room ” in the Capitoline Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
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defence. The old Protestant cemetery with the grave of 
Keats is under the shadow of this pj-ramid.^ 

The marble lining was restored in 1GG3 by Alexander YIL, 
who disfigured one side by cutting a new inscription on it. 

Oth-r tirmh pijniiiikh. At least two other sepulchral pyra- 
mids existed in Kome as late as the fifteenth century. One 
of these, known popularly as the “ Tomb of Romulus or 
Memoiia Fujnadi, stood between the Castle of S. Angelo and 
the Vatican, and was destroyed by Pope Alexander VI. 

(Borgia) in 1497, when he rebnilt part of the covered bridge 
which unites these two buildings. It is shown in a very 
interesting relief on the bronze doors which belonged to the 
ancient Basilica of S. Peter, and now form the central 
entrance in the iwrthe.i' of the present church : several other 
classical buildings are represented on these doors, and are all 
rendered -with much minuteness.- The so-called Mehu'u'iii 
Bomnli is mentioned by Petrai’ch in one of his 

Another pyramidal monument stood at the side of the Piiramai 
Jill Fhiiiiiidu, by the site of the modern Church of S. Maria 
dei Miracoli in the Piazza del Popolo. This is shown in 
several old views of Rome made in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and pieces of it were discovered a few years ago 
when the Aurelian Porta Flaminia was pulled down ; see BnlL 
Cum. Arch. 2Iuii. Rom. vol. v. Tav. 20 ; and De Rossi, P'wute 
di Roiiw. anieriuri ul .«>(’. xvi. Rome, 1879. 

' Shelley's grave, on whieli it has been proposed to erect a co-tly 
monument, is in the adjoining enclosure. 

- These noble pieces of lironze casting n ere ’made foi Eugeiiiiis IV., 
about 1405, by Antonio Filarete and Simone di Uliini. They are described 
by Vasari in his life of the former with some niiimteiiess ; he is, however, 
mistaken in ealliui; Simone a brother of Donatello. A magnitioent bronze 
effigy in the Lateral! Basilica is by the second of these aitists, the Floren- 
tine sculptor and goldsmith, Simone di Gliini. The doors of St. I’eter's 
show distinctly- tlie work of two hands ; the large panels are very mlerior 
to the small reliefs and the ricli foliage in the borders. 
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The Comm. Lanciani has recorded (Aitc. Home, p, 281) the 
discovery of a tomb, on the summit of jMonte iMario outside 
Eome, which is of special intere.st. It ^^■as a .small sejmlehral 
chamber, about 26 feet square, containing the sarcophagi of the 
Gens JliiuicM. One of the epitajyhs records the death of that 
accomplished and beautiful girl, whose early death, at the age of 
thirteen, soon after her betrothal, is mentioned by the younger 
Pliny (Ep. v. 16) with such affectionate sympathy and sorrow. 
The inscription runs thus, n • H • mixiciae [sk) ■ ilvrcellae 
FVXDAXi • F ■ vix • A • XII • M • XI ■ D • XII. Her father was 
C. Miiiucius Fundanus, Consul in 107 A.d. Plin}^ speaks of 
her as not yet fourteen, but the epitaph records that she 
was a few days short of her thirteenth birthday when she 
died. 

This tomb, which is in the form of a large altar-like cippiis 
of white marble, is now in the cloister of the Museo delle 
Terme. 


biPERiAL Sepulchres. 

Jlunsoloha of Aiujnstui (modern Teotro Curreo). This 
stands near the Tiber, in the Cunqms Madbm. It is described 
by Strabo (v. 3, 8) as a mountain of earth, planted with ever- 
green trees, raised on a lofty base of white marble 220 feet in 
diameter. On the summit was a colossal bronze statue of 
Augustus, and at the sides of the entrance were two bronze 
columns, inscribed tvith a long inscription, huhec reram gestnnn/i, 
in honour of Augustus, a copy of which exists in both Greek 
and Latin incised on the marble walls of the TtiiipleofAiijnslus 
at Ancyra. An account of this most important inscription is 
given at vol. i. p. 3SI. 

Suetonius {Am/. 100) says that the mausoleum stood 
between the Via Flriminia and the river, and that it was built 
by Augustus during his sixth consulship, that is, in the year 
28 B.C. Owing to this monument being surmounted by a 
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mound of earth, it is called a Tumulus by Tacitus, Aim. hi, 9, 
and Yirgil, Aen. vi. 875.^ 

In this respect the form of the Mausoleum of Augustus was 
a curious survival of the primitive method of burial under 
great mounds of earth or tumuli, the great drum of masonry 
being a development of the simple stone curb which sur- 
rounded the bases of the prehistoric tumuli ; see above, vol. 
ii. p. 282. 

As late as the sixteenth century the Mausoleum of 
Augustus still preserved much of its original form ; the mound 
of earth, and even the garden on its summit, still existed, and 
also portions of its marble decorations round the lower story ; 
see Du Perac, Vesthij di Itonui, who gives an illustration of its 
state in the middle of the sixteenth century. This etching 
shows a statue on each side of the central doorway, and a 
colossal head over it ; in front is a large sarcophagus. The 
garden on the top is laid out in the stiff Dutch fashion. 

Nothing now exists but the core of the mausoleum stripped 
of its once splendid marltle linings. It is built of massive 
concrete faced with neat ojyns retu nlatum, which can best be 
seen in the courtyard of the Palazzo Yaldambrini, in the A*ia 
Ripetta. 

Besides the central circular chamber, which contained the 
sarcophagus with the ashes of Augustus, a series of fourteen 
smaller chambers two stories high were formed all round it. 
The arrangement of these chambers may be roughly repre- 
sented in plan by a cart wheel, the felloe occupying the place 

^ The name Mau.iohmhi, given to this, and other inagnifieeut sepul- 
chral monuments, was taken from the celebrated Tomb of llausolu.s at 
Halicarnassus, erected by his wife Artemisia, which was called one of the 
seven wonders of the world. !Man.solua, or ilaussollus as he is called on 
his coins, was Satrap and linally independent sovereign of Caria from 
377 to 353 E.c. Remains of this monument, with its sculpture of the 
school of Scopas and Praxiteles, were found )iy Sir Cliarles Xewton in 
1860. The decorative portions are now in the British Jtuseimi. 
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of the central chamber. In each of these radiating tomb 
chambers some member of the Julian family was interred, 
and many of the succeeding emperors till the time of Nerva’s 
death. 

The whole interior is disfigured and hidden by a modern 
circus, which has caused much damage to the sepulchral 
chambers. 

The square travertine basement, on which the drum or 
circular portion stands, is wholly buried below the modern 
ground level. Near the apse of the neighbouring Church of 
S. Eocco traces still exist of a portico with rows of columns, 
which formed the entrance on the south towards the river to 
a iMrticiis which enclosed the mausoleum. 

Many inscriptions, jjieces of sculpture, sarcophagi, and 
cinerary urns from the Mausoleum of Augustus still exist at 
various places in Rome ; one of these is a fine urn of Oriental 
alabaster now in the Vatican. The inscribed pedestal which 
supported the cinerary urn of Agry^pina, the mother of 
Caligula, is now in the courtyard of the Palazzo de’ Con- 
servator! on the Capitol. It is inscribed OSSA • AGRIPPINAE 
M • AGRIPPAE • r[lLIAE] • DIVI • AVG • NEPTIS • VXORIS • GER- 
MAXICI • CAESARIS • MATRIS • C • CAE3ARIS • AVG ■ GERMANICI 
PRIX'CIPIS.^ 

The first interment in the Mausuleum of Ainjuitm was that 
of the young Marcellus, nephew of Augustus, who died in 
23 B.c. ; see Dion Cass. liii. 32, and liv. 26, and cf. Virgil, 
Aen. vL 873-884. M. Agrippa was next buried there in 12 
B.c. ; being the son-in-law of Augustus, he was interred with 
the Julian family. 

Among the other Imperial persons buried in this tomb 
were Octavia the sister of Augustus, Drusus the elder, Cains 
and Lucius the two grandsons of Augustus, then Augustus 
himself, with his wife Livia, and subsequently Tiberius, 

^ In mediaeval times the cinerariuni of Agrippina was used as a 
standard measure for wheat. 
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Claudius, and Britannicus. Nerva’s was the last interment 
here, in A.d. 98 ; after which the tomb was full. 

Two obelisks, which are now by the Quirinal Palace and obelisks at 

Q t'C( jlC€ 

the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, were placed by the sides of 
the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus, about the end of 
the first century A.D. 

In 410 A.D. Alaric and his Goths broke the mausoleum Fate m the 

inaiiavleuin. 

open, and shattered the sepulchral urns in their search for 
gold. In the twelfth century it was used as a fortress by the 
Colonna family, and was much damaged by an attack made 
on them in 1167, and again by another siege in 1241. In the 
seventeenth century, during an earthquake, the central vault 
fell in, and at the end of the eighteenth century the remains 
of the mausoleum were converted into an open-air theatre for 
bull-baiting and the like. 

The Udriaa Cuesiiruhi. Near the mausoleum, Strabo records 
(v. 3, 8), there was a large marble-paved enclosure, surrounded intpe, m 
with iron railings, and planted with poplar trees, the Kavarpa 
or Ustrina Caesarina, where the dead whose ashes were to be 
interred in the adjoining tomb were burnt.^ The site of the 
Ustrinu on the side towards the Via Flaminui {Carso) has 
been identified by the discovery of six travertine djtjji, inscribed 
with records of the persons whose bodies had been burnt 
there. Five of these are preserved in the Vatican, in the 
“ Galleria delle stalite."- 

The persons mentioned on these cijijti are three children of 


’ The ceremonies perlormeil at tiie funerals of ikli men and the 
apotheosis of tlie emperors, aie minutely described by Herodian, iv. 2 . 

- It should be observed that these and other inscribed and 

pedestals iu the Vatican have statues placed upon them with which they 
have no connection. For example, a statue of Lucius Vcrus is set on the 
pedestal which is inscribed with the name of Gaius Caesar (Caligula), and 
niany other statues have iuscriptious under them which are very liable to 
mislead the student, who naturally assumes that the statues and pedestals 
belong to each other. 
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Germanicus — Tiberius Caesar, Caligula, Livilla, and also a 
son of Drusus named Titus, and one member of the Flavian 
family. 

hiicribed The record of the burning of Caligula’s body is this — 
G[AIVS] • CAESAR - GEPALAN'ICI - CAESAEIS - f[iLIVS] ■ HIC • CEE- 
MATVS • EST. Another form used on some of the djjpi is Hic 
SITVS ■ EST. 

Since the burial of Xerva in 98 A.D. had filled the last 
vacant space in the Mausoleum of Augustus, the ashes of his 
successor Trajan, who died in 116 A.D., were placed in a gold 
vase under his great sculptured column; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16, 
and Ixix. 2. Hadrian then built another enormous mausoleum 
for himself and his successors to the Empire. 

iianinteum The Mausoleum of Hadriun, now the Castle of S. Angelo, 

. ' which far exceeded in size and splendour the world-famed 
! Tomb of Mausolus, was begun by Hadrian in 135 A.D. It 
1 was built near the bank of the Tiber, and was approached by 
the Fons Aeliits, which Hadrian made to connect it with the 
Campus Martins on the other side of the river. The bridge is 
so placed as to lead directly to the central axis of the 
mausoleum. At present the bridge only reaches across the 
river, but originally it had other arches which led straight 
to the entrance of the niausoleuru. This missing part of the 
bridge is shown in more than one mediaeval drawing, published 
by Mariano in the work mentioned below; see p. 298. 

Remnins of Aothing remains but the stone and concrete core, so that it 

inavioienAn. ^ ^ ^ ’ 

I is now very difficult to realise its original magnificence, when 
I it was wholly lined with white Parian marble, and surrounded 
by rows of statues of marble and gilt bronze jdaced between 
' columns of richly coloured Oriental marbles and porphyry. 

; Its splendour is described by Procopius [Bell. Goth. i. 22), 
and a representation of its exterior, made in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, gives some notion of its appearance. This 
is a relief on one of the bronze doors of S. Peter’s, mentioned 
above, vol. ii. p. 287 ; see also Mariano’s work, inf. cit. 
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The general design of this mausoleum consisted of an 
immense circular drum set on a square basement or podium. 
The circular part, most probably, was surmounted by a 
conical marble dome ; very similar on a greatly enlarged scale 
to the existing Tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Appian 
Way, and to the Tomb of the Plautii, on the road from Eome 
to Tivoli. 

The lower square story was divided into panels by a series 
of columns or pilasters. The main circular story appears to 
have been decorated with external aisles or colonnades in two 
tiers, along which statues were ranged, one in each inter- 
columnar space. A great number of statues were also placed on 
the top of the square jmliuin, at the foot of the circular drum. 

The whole of the visible exterior was of marble, mostly 
white, with columns of richly coloured foreign marbles and 
porphyries; the inner core, which still exists in a much 
mutilated state, is built of large blocks of peperino and tra- 
vertine surrounding an inner mass of concrete, in which are 
formed the central sepulchral chamber, and the passages 
which lead to it ; see figs. 92 and 9.3. 

The mass of concrete which forms the walls of the drum 
is of enormous thickness and strength. 

The main circular story was, with its marble casing, more 
than 230 feet in diameter, and each side of the square base- 
ment measured about 300 feet. 

The central vaulted chamber (A on fig. 92) which con- 
tained Hadrian’s sarcophagus and those of later emperors 
is still well preserved ; ^ it is lined with large blocks of 
jieperino and travertine, and was once faced with rich Oriental 
marbles, and paved with mosaic, as were also the winding 
passages which lead with a gentle slope up from the entrance 
at the ground level to this large chamber, which is nearly at 
the top of the circular drum ; see B on fig. 92. 

^ The Castle of .S. Angelo is now used as a luilitdi'V barrack, and can 
only be visited by a special ])ermission from the Conimandante. 
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The sarcophagus of Hadrian, which stood in a large recess, 
has been destroyed, but its immense lid, of polished Egyptian 
porphyry, is now used as a font^ in the Baptistery of S. 
Peter’s. The sarcophagus itself was used as a tomb for 
Innocent II., 1143, but it was destroyed in the fire which 
ruined the Lateran Basilica in the fourteenth century. 

The access to the main sepulchral chamber is formed in a 
very complicated way by various passages gently sloping 
upwards in a series of inclined planes, so as to admit of heavy 
sarcophagi being introduced and dragged up on rollers. Mid- 
way this passage opens out into another chamber, below the 
principal one ; and here the sloping way is broken at two 
places by a sort of trap-door arrangement, so as to cut off 
communication and prevent the tomb chamber from being 
reached ; see fig. 93. 

There are also vertical shafts reaching from the main floor 
down to the basement of the building." 

The whole structure is very complicated in design, and 
it has been so much altered at various periods to fit the 
mausoleum for use as a fortress that it is now very difficult 
to understand its original plan. 

The upper part is now occupied by a number of very 
handsome rooms, some of them large and richly decorated 
with stucco reliefs. These chambers were mostly added in 
the sixteenth century by Paul III. and other Popes to make 
the castle a Papal residence. 

Fig. 92 shows the present plan of the ininisoleuta above 
the podium, but below the level of the principal tomb chamber. 

^ The lid was first used as a tomb for the Emperor Otho II., who died 
in 983 A.D., but when his hones were removed to the crypt it was con- 
verted to its present use. 

" Compare the shafts which run upwards and downwards in the 
pyramid of Cheops. Openings to the outer air in Egyptian tombs were 
probably made in order that the Ka or double ” of the dead man might 
pass freely in and out of the grave. 
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Fig. 92. 

Plan of the Mausoleum of Hadrian as it now exists, with alterations made 
in mediaeval times to fit it for use as a fortress. 

A. Central Chamber. 

B. Sloping passage winding round the drum of the ^^lausoleiim. 

C. Another sloping passage, the floor of whieh is notched into 

very shallow steps. 

DD. IMediaeval Ciiambers excavated out of the solid concrete 
mass of the ilausoleum. 

EE and FF. Series of Cisterns and Store-rooms to hold water and food 
for the garrison. 
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Mediaeval Most of the Other chambers shown in this plan are of mediaeval 
alterations. quarried, as it were, out of the solid concrete mass. The 

circular chambers are tanks to hold water for the use of the 
garrison during a siege ; others ai’e store-rooms for oil and 
solid provisions. 

Statues In the seventeenth centurj- several statues were found in 
JamliaL. the moat round the building, and probably many others still 
lie buried there, as it is recorded by Procopius Goth, i. 

22) that the statues which decorated the external colonnades 
were hurled down b)’ the garrison upon the heads of the Goths 
under Vitiges, who assaulted the place in A.D. 537. 

Among these statue s are the Dancing Faun in the Uffizi at 
Florence, the Barberini Faun now at Munich, and the colossal 
head of Hadrian, now in the Vatican Eotonda. The beautiful 
Bronze peacocks, most skilfully and tastefully worked in gilt bronze 
peacocks. almost Japanese realism during a very good period of 

Graeco-Eoman art, which now stand by the colossal fir cone in 
the Vatican Court, are said (probably wrongly) to have come 
from this mausoleum. 

After the death of Hadrian in A.D. 138, his mausoleum was 
Burials Used as the burial-place for the families of successive emperors 
mausoUvvi. till the time of Sept. Severus, who is said to have built a new 
mausoleum on the Via s4jr]>ia ; Hkt. Aug. Sept. Sev. 19 and 24. 
The first burial in it was that of Hadrian’s son Aelius (Hist. 
Aug. Ael. 6), and the last was probably that of Commodus in 
192 A.D. In the sixteenth century the inscriptions in memory 
of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the Elder were still in situ ; 
others, which existed in the ninth century, are quoted in the 
Einskdlen MS. 

Mausoleum The scpulchral chambers were first rifled by the Goths 
a/ortress. under Alaric in 410 a.d. A few years afterwards the 
mausoleum is said to have been converted into a fortress by 
Belisarius ; see Donati, Itoma retus ac recens, 1 GGo, p. 47 6 seq. In 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604) it was conse- 
crated under the name of S. Angelus inter nuhes, in consequence 
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of a dream in which the Pope saw the Archangel S. Michael 
sheathing his sword after a plague which had been devastating 
Rome. 

In the tenth century the Castle of S. Angelo was seized by 
the Count of Tusculum, and for some centuries was the centre 
of constant party struggles. It has at various times been 
called by different names, e.g. the Castle of Theocloric in the 
sixth century, and the Castle of Ci-esceiitiiis in the eleventh. 

Owing to the enormous thickness and strength of the 
concrete mass, in which the passages and chambers form voids 
of proportional insignificance, the Castle of S. Angelo formed, 
in the Middle Ages, a quite impregnable fortress, in which, at 
moments of danger, the Popes could, take refuge, escaping to 
the castle from the Vatican Palace by means of a covered 
passage. 

The modern rooms, some of which are very beautifully 
decorated with frescoes and stucco reliefs (see toj) of fig. 93), 
and the upper part of the castle, are mainly the work of 
Alexander VI. in 1495, and the Farnese Paul III., 1534- 
50. The colossal bronze angel on the roof was made in 
1770 by a Dutch sculptor named Verschaffelt. The long 
covered bridge which connects the castle and the Vatican was 
built about 1411 by Pope John XXIII., and was restored by 
Alexander VI. and other Popes.' 

During the sack of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon’s 
army in 1527, the Castle of S, Angelo alone resisted the 
besiegers, and in it Pope Clement VII. remained safe, though 
a prisoner, till peace was made. The story of the defence of 
the castle is most vividly told by Benvenuto Cellini in his 
Autobiognipluj, I, xxxiv. to xxxix. 

The liroiue 'pigua in the Vatican. There is evidently no 

' A veiy interesting monograph on the Mausoleum of Hadrian and its 
alterations into the existing form of the C'astcl Sant' Angelo was published 
by B. Mariano in Rome in 1890. This book gives facsimiles of many in- 
teresting mediaeval drawings, which show much that is now lost. 
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truth in the tradition that the bronze fir cone ever surmounted 
the roof of Hadrian’s Mausoleum. As the Comm. Lanciani 
has pointed out (Aiideid Bunie, j). 286), the j'iijiia is pierced 
with holes, at the root of each of its scales, from which jets of 
water issued, and it must therefore have been always the 
centre-piece of a fountain, as it was when it stood in the 
Atrium of S. Peter’s Basilica. 

A very interesting inscription is cut twice over round the 
lower part of this immense piece of bronze casting, which 
measures nearly 11 feet high; this inscription, which records 
the name of the bronze-founder who made it, is as follows, 
P • CIKCIVS • P • L • C.VLVivs • FECIT, “Publius Cincius Calvius, 
freedman of Publius (Cincius Calvius) made it.’’ 

This bronze fir cone was placed by Pope Symmachus 
(498-514) in the centre of a very handsome fountain which he 
had made to stand in the middle of the open atrium in front 
of the main entrances into Constantine’s Vatican Basilica of S. 
Peter, It is shown in this position in one of the frescoes in 
the Church of S. iMartino ai Monti, and probably remained 
there till the old Basilica was destroyed by Pope Julius II., 
when he determined to build a new church of still greater 
magnificence to hold his tomb by Michelangelo. 

The bronze peacocks appear to have been placed as angle 
ornaments on the top of the facade of Constantine’s Basilica. 
They are shown in this position in a very interesting drawing 
of the facade of the Vatican Basilica in a manuscript of the 
ninth century, which is preserved in the library' of Eton 
College.^ The garden court in the Vatican Palace, where the 
peacocks and the fir cone now stand, is called from the latter 
the Gianliao della Pigna. 

^ I owe iny knowledge of this important drawing to my friend and col- 
league Mr. ilontague K. Janies. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHJIS.^ 

During the later Empire there were in Rome about thirty- 
eight important triumphal arches. The earliest were two 
erected— one in the Forum Boarium, and the other in the Circus 
3Iaximus — in 196 B.C., by L. Stertinius out of spoils gained 
during his campaign in Spain. They were surmounted by gilt 
statues, probably of bronze. This is recorded by Livy (xxxiii. 
27), who says, L. Stertinius . . . de manuliis duos fornices in 
Foro Bororio ante Fortunae aedem et Matris Matutae, unum in 
Maximo Circo fecit, ct his fornicilus signa aurata imposuit. Livy 
also tells us that Stertinius deposited in the public aerarium 
50,000 pounds weight of silver from the same spoils. 

In 190 E.C. an arch was erected in honour of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus across the road leading up to the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus ; see Livy, xxxvii. 3. On it were fixed 
seven statues {signa aurata) and two horses of gilt bronze, and 
in front of it two marble basins (lahra). Nothing now remains 
of these early arches ; and that of Nero on the Capitol (see 
fig. 94), with many others, has now wholly disappeared. 

The A/tA of Claudius, erected in 43 A. d. to commemorate 
his imaginary victories in Britain, stood across the Via Lata 
(the Corso). between the Palazzo Sciarra and the Church of S. 
Francesco >Saverio (Xavier). Its foundations were found in 
lSS2j see Bull. Comni. Arch. Bom. vi. Tav. 4. This arch 

* For the Arches of Fabius, Augustus, Tiberius, and Seyerus see vol. i. 
cliaii. vii. on the Forum. 
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existed in an almost perfect state till the seventeenth century, 
when it was destroyed by Alexander VII. The only parts 
now preserved are half the inscribed panel on the which 
is about 7 feet high, and portions of two large reliefs, much 
mutilated, which are now in the porch of the Villa Borghese. 

The inscription, or rather half of it, now in the garden of 1 n^Cripf 'iiii 
the Barberini Palace, was found buried by the Palazzo Sciarra 
in 1641 ; see Vacca, Meimrie scritte neW anao 1594, printed in 
Nardini, Bornu Antku, eel. Vibby, vol. iv. p. 15. It has been 
restored as follows : — 

Ti ■ ci.x\dk> Drusi F. Cues. 

Avuvsfo Geniumii'o Pin 
PONTiFici Max. Tr. P. u. 

cos • V • nifi. xei. P. P. 

SEXATVS • PO^). Q. Porn. Quod 
EEGES • BPaiv.Kjchc sinc 
VLL.A • lACTV/’C! (hmuefit 
GEXTESQVE Hu.iiains 
PRDIVS • iN'DIcio Siihetjerit. 

The reliefs in the Villa Borghese are noble in .style, but Exntiivj 
are much damaged; they represent colossal figures of Homan 
generals and standard-bearers, probably in a procession, or 
listening to an address from the emperor. 

This arch is represented on both uiirei and deiiueii of ountiqif. 
Claudius, with the legend de bkit.\n[nis] inscribed over the 
arch. On the top is the emperor in a c;uadriga between 
trophies of armour, which were probably all of gilt lironze. 

The Anil of Xiro, of which no remains now exist, was v 
erected in the central space between the two peaks of the 
Capitoline Hill in honour of victory over the Parthians ; see 
Tac. Ann. xv. 18. It is shown on the nc. of a First Brass of 
Aero as a single arch richly’ decorated with statues and reliefs. 

On the attic is a triumphal (puadriga between statues of 
Victory Tend Aoundantia at the angles of the entablature are 
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smaller statues. Figures in relief are carved all round the 
sides and top of the archway, and in a niche at the end of the 
monument is a colossal statue of 
Mars. The whole of the arch is 
very minutely represented in per- 
spective so as to show one end as 
well as the principal front. Except 
the usual .s • c there is no nverse 
legi.'iiil on this very fine coin. 

The Arch of Marcus Aurelius stood 
in the Viu Flamiiiia, a continuation 
of the ?la. Lata, not far from the Arch 
Arch of Kero shown on a Claudius, in the modern Corso, at 
First Brass. corner of the Via della Tite.^ It 

also was destroyed in 1563, and six of its sculptured panels 
were placed in the Capitoline Palazzo de’ Conservator!. They 
are now on the walls of the staircase. 

Some of these reliefs appear to have been removed from 
the same arch at an earlier period, and were found in the six- 
teenth century under the Church of S. jMartina by the Forum 
Piomaniuri." 

These are not only unusually fine specimens of Eoman 
sculpture, but are also of .special interest for their topographical 
indications and architectural backgrounds. 

The subjects represented are the.se : (1) the Emperor offer- 
ing sacrifice in front of the triple Temple of Jupiter Capitoliiius 
— this relief is of great value for its representation of that 

^ The Arch of 3L Aurelias, as it existed shortly before its destruction 
in 156-3, is shov-ii by Donatiis, Itouia veins, 1695, in the engraving oiijio.site 
p. 212. In this drawing two of the reliefs which are now in the Capito- 
line Museum are repre.seiited i,i situ. 

- The original place of the reliefs found under the eliurch is not known ; 
and it is 2)Ossible that all the reliefs may not have belonged to the same 
arch, tliougli they agree so closely in style and scale as to make it jirobable 
that they did. 
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temple ; see vol. i. p. 364 ; (2) tlie entry of Marcus 
Aurelius into Eome after his German victories ; with a figure 
of the goddess Iloma, who receives him at the gate ; (3) llama 
presents him with the orb of empire : (4) he grants terms of 
peace to the conquered Germans ; (5) he gives an address 
(luUocutio) to the army ; (6) the Apotheosis of IMarcus Aurelius 
and the younger Faustina — very similar in treatment to the 
Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the elder on the 
pedestal in the Vatican ; see vol. ii. p. 311. Another of this 
fine series of reliefs is in the possession of the heirs of the 
banker Prince Torlonia. 

The Arch of in Pentelic marble, was erected on the ri avian 
Sumina Sacra Via by Domitian, in honour of Vespasian and 
Titus, to commemorate the taking of Jerusalem ; Josephus, 

Bell. Jtul. vii. 5, 5. 

The inscription to “ Divus Titus ” shows that the arch was 
erected after his death — se.x.atvs • popvlv.sqve • rojunvs 
DIVO • TITO • DIVI • VKSP.VSIAXT • F • VESPASIANO • AVGVSTO. 

The central jmrt only of the existing arch is original ; the 
sides were restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress, the strong- .vaUatcai 
hold of the Frangipani family, stood over the Arch of Titus; 
this was known as the Turris Carfularia or Record Tower. 

Remains of this tower, consisting of a massive concrete wall 
made of broken bits of marble, still exist near the arch, set 
among the ruins of an unnamed building in peperino and tra- 
vertine ; see Vol. i. p. 229. 

The capitals of the engaged columns on each side of the 
Arch of Titus are of th e Composite style, of wh ic h they are the 
earliest existing examples. 

On the inner iambs of the arch are two fine reliefs repre- ftihjecfs of 
sentmg the triumphal procession of Titus and his army bear- 
ing the spoils from Jerusalem. On one side the short, stout 
figure of Titus crowned by Victory is represented in a 
quadriga, the horses of whicli are led by the goddess Boma ; he 
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is passing under a triumphal arch on which stand two 
quadrigae, and he is surrounded by lictors bearing fasces with- 
out axes. 

On the oijposite side is the famous relief showing that part 
of the triumphal procession in which the golden spoils from 
the Jewish temple are ))eing carried along ; the seven-branched 
candlestick, the table for shewbread, and the golden trumpets, 
are the principal objects. These spoils were deposited by 
Vespasian in the Temple of Peace, which occupied the centre of 
his Forum; Jo.seph. Bell. Ju<l. vii. 5, 7 ; see vol. ii. p. 13. 
Two female heads in slight relief, crowned with laurel, which 
are part of this panel, are of great beauty. 

On the soffit of the richly coffered arch is a relief of the 
Apotheosis of Titus, represented in the usual way, with the 
Emperor borne upwards by an eagle. The external frieze has 
small sculptured figures repi'esenting sacrificial scenes. In the 
spandrels of the arch are figures of winged Victories bearing 
trophies, and the keystones are decorated with figures of Eoma 
and Fortuna, the latter with a cornucopiae. 

Another arch in honour of Titus to commemorate the 
same conquest had been erected in the Circus Maximus during 
his lifetime, in 80 .-t.D. Its inscription is given in the 
Einsiedhn MS. ; see also Grater, Puscrip. pp. 244-246. 

This interesting inscription, which is now lost, was as 
follows, IMP • TITO • C'AE.SAr,I • MVI • VESPASIANI • F • VESPA- 
SIAXO ■ AVG • POXTIFICT • JIAXIMO • TEIB • POT • X ■ IMl' 
XVII ■ COS • VIII • P • P • PRINCIPI • .SVO ■ .S • P • Q • R • QVOD 
PKAECEPTI.S • PATRIS ■ COXSILII.SQVE • ET • AVSPICIS • GEXTEM 
r\T)AEORVM • DOMVIT • ET • VRBEM • HIERO.SOLA'JLAM ■ OMNI- 
BVS ■ AXTE ■ SE • DVCIBV.S • REGIBV.S - GEXTIBt'SQVE • AVT 
FPa’STRA • PETITAM ■ AVT ■ OMXIXO • INTEXTATAM ■ DELEVIT. 

I ^Irch oj Secerns^ in the Forum Boariuni. The richly decor- 
lated but coarsely sculjatured gateway which led from the 

^ The bin'll of Severus in the Forum Romanum has already been 
described ; see vol. i. p. 343 
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Velabrurn into the Forum Boarinm is not, accurately speaking, 
an arch, but a gateway with a flat lintel, richly decorated on 
its under side or soffit with carved rosettes in deeply sunk 
panels or colters (lactinaria). Its inscription originally recorded 
that it was erected in honour of Sept. Severus, his wife Julia 
Domna, and his sons Geta and Caracalla, by the silversmiths 
or bankers and other merchants of the Forum Boariuui (argeii- 
tarii et negociantes Buarii), in the year 204 A.D. After the 
murder of Geta in 212 .V.d., the vear after the death of Jturderof 
Severus at York, Caracalla destroyed all sculptured represent- 
ations of his brother, and erased his name from all honorary 
inscriptions ; see vol. i. p. 344.' 

On this gateway, as on the Arch of Severus in the Forum 
Fiomanum, Geta’s name was replaced by additional titles of 
Caracalla, and his figure was cut away from a relief on the Sxibjectsof 
inside of the gate, in which he and his brother had been 
represented offering sacrifice. On the opposite side there is 
a similar scene, with a portrait figure of Severus, and on the 
exposed end of the gate a relief of Roman soldiers conducting 
Oriental prisoners. Other smaller sacrificial scenes are repre- 
sented under the large panels. The whole of this sculpture is 
very poor both in design and execution.- The whole is of 

^ An extraordinary instance exists of the strictness of Caracalla’s orders 
for the ohliteratiou of Geta’s name. A lead pipe in the iluseo Kireheiiano, 
found at Palestrina, has the following inscription — 

EX • IXnVLGEXTI.V - D • X • sE\'El:l 
.\XTOXIXI • ET ■ :oETE: .W&G • L - F 

In the second line the name of Geta has been erased. This ma}' hare 
been done, as the Comm. Laneiani suggests {Cunini. dt Froatiao, p. 269), 
on the occasion of repairs being made ; or more probably it was a pipe 
which the plumber had in stock at the time when this edict was issued by 
Caracalla. The joint rule of Caracalla and Geta had lasted less than a 
year when Geta was stabbed by his brother. 

- The second half of the second centmy a.d. was a time of the most 
rapid decline in art. The relief of Antinous in the Villa Albani, and 

VOL. II 20 
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white marble, excej)t the lower part of the gate, which is of 
travertine. 

The twelfth-century campanile of S. Giorgio in Velabro 
stands partly on one end of this gate, and conceals two of its 
sculptured faces; see BaU. Lid. 18G7, p. 217, and 1871, 
p. 233. 

Arch df Janvs Qiiadrifrou-i. Clo.se by it stands one of those 
fourway arches, set at the intersection of two streets, which 
were called arches of Jan as Quadrifrans ; it is partly built of 
older architectural fragments, and is a work of the most 
degraded period, possibly even later than the time of Constan- 
tine. The inside of this archway is vaulted vith a simple 
quadripartite vault, which is constructional!}- of interest as 
being the prototype of the Gothic vaults of the mediaeval 
period. 

The Arch vf Conduniint’. The reliefs with which the Arch 
of Cuiutantine is decorated are described in vol. ii. pp. 35 to 
38. This arch was erected to commemorate Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius at the Pons Milvius.^ 312 A.p . ; and 
this battle is represented on the very coarsely sculptured 
band over the right-hand side arch, on the front away from 
the Colosseum. 

The general design and proportion of this arch are exceed- 
ingly good (see fig. 95), and are probably copied from the 
Arch of Trajan ; from which are also taken not only the fine 
sculptured panels with scenes in the life of Trajan, but also 
the main entablature, and the eight magnificent fluted columns 

other poi'ti'aits of him made in tlie leigu of Hadrian (117-138 a.d). are 
among the most beautiful existing .sjieciniens of Koinan or Graeco-Koniaii 
sculpture, while after the accession of Sept. Severus in 19-3 .\.D. no 
sculpture of any real artistic merit seems to have been 2 >rocluced in Koine. 

The throne ol the High Kiiest of Dionysus in the gi'eat theatre in 
Athens, which date.s from the time of Hadrian, has reliefs which rival 
fine Greek work of the fourth century E.c. 

1 More coiTectly Molvius. 
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of the Corinthian order which decorated the two fronts of the iiowdim 
arch. These columns are large monoliths of Xiimidian ijudlo 
antko ; one is now replaced by a white marble column, the 
original one having been placed in the Lateran Church, where 
it still exists. 

The clumsily sculptured Victories in the spandrels of the 
central arch, the river-gods over the side arches, the medallions 
of the rising and setting sun at the ends, the Victories on the 
pedestals of the {jinllo columns, and the band.s over the side 



Arch of Constantine ; the front towards the Colos.seuin. 

arches, are all of Constantine’s time, and show the miserably 
degraded state into which Eoman art had sunk by the 
be ginning of the fourth century a.d. 

The following interesting inscriiition is cut in the centre 

^ , e-i the anh. 

ot the attic, hnt no exact indication ot the date is given in 
it, niP • CAES • EL • CONSTANTINO • MAXIMO • P • F ■ AVGVSTO 
S • P • Q • R ■ QVOD • INSTINCTV ■ DIVINITATIS • MENTIS 
MACtNITVDINE ■ CVM ■ EXERCTTV • SVO - TAM ■ DE • TYRAXNO 
QVAM ■ DE • OMNI • EIVS ■ FACTIONE ■ VNO • TEMPORE • IVSTIS 
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REiI-P^^LICA:M • VLT\^S ‘ EST • ARMIS • ARCATH ■ TRmiPHIS 
INSIGNEII - DICAVIT • LIBEKATORI • VRBI8 — FVNDATOEI ■ QVIETIS; 

(and at the sides) YOTIS ■ X • VOTIS ■ XX — SIC • X • SIC 
XX. The words SIC • X — SIC • XX show that the arch was 
erected after the tenth j-ear of Constantine’s reign (315 A.D.), 
the meaning being — as he has reujued ten years, so may he reirjn 
iicenty. The title Maximus, which is used in the main inscrip- 
tion, occurs only on coins of Constantine which were struck 
after his tenth year ; and the phrase hj divine insjjiration 
(instinctu diriuUatis) appears also to point to a time when 
Constantine was more under Christian influence than he was 
in the early years of his reign.* 

A staircase formed in the thickness of the arch is entered 
from a door at some height above the ground, in the end 
towards the Palatine. 

The Arch of Dohihclla is not a triumphal arch ; its original 
use is not known. It stands on the Caelian Hill, and the con- 
tinuation of the Claudian aqueduct which Nero built passes 
over it, branching in two directions. The concrete mass of the 
aqueduct partly conceals one of the piers of Dolabella’s Arch. 

This gateway consists of a plain arch, built of large blocks 
of travertine, and on it is an incised inscription recording that 
it was erected by order of the Senate by the Consuls Publius 
Cornelius Dolabella and C. Junius Silanus, i.e. in the year 10 
A.D. The latter, as the inscription records, was Flamen Marti- 
alis, and it has been suggested that this gateway led into the 
CarnjMS Martialis, an open space on the Caelian Hill, which 
was used for games in honour of Mars at times when the great 
Cktnipus Martins was inundated. 

The Arch of Drusus, -wrongly so called, is described in vol. 
ii. p. 172. 

The Arch of Ga.llienus was built close against the outside of 
the Porta Esrjuilinct, in the Servian agger; see vol. i. p. 133. 

^ It, liowever, seems probable, from some existing marks on the marble, 
that these -worcls were added in place of some earlier phrase. 
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It was originally a triple arch surmounted by a central pedi- 
ment ; it is shown so in the Mantuan picture ; see De Eossi, 
Piante di Boma, etc., 1879, and Bellori, Bet. Arc. xxii. ; the 
two side arches and the pediment were removed in the 
sixteenth century, hut the central arch is still well pre- 
served. 

On each side of it there is a Corinthian pilaster which 
supports the entablature, the frieze of which is incised unth a 
laudatory inscription recording its erection in 262 A.D. by the 
Praefect of the city, M. Aurelius Victor, in honour of Gallienus 
and his wife Salonina. The whole is built of massive blocks 
of travertine. 

Several of the triumphal arches of Eome which are now 
destroyed are illustrated by Bellori, Vderee Arcus Augusiorum, 
Eome, 1690; see also Fea, Arcld triinopli. Eome, 1832. 

Honorary Columns. 

Cohmna Mueitiuna. One of the earliest honorary columns 
in Eome was that erected by C. Maenius, who fixed the 
bronze beaks to the Bustra in 338 b.c. ; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 21. This column appears to have been placed in the 
Forum, hut its exact site is doubtfid. 

The Cohtmna Duilia was set up by C. Duilius in 260 B.c., 
in the Forum, near the Eostra, in commemoration of his 
victory over the Carthaginian fleet ; Pliny, he. cit. It was 
adorned with bronze rostra from the captured Punic ships. 
Part of its inscribed base is preserved in the Capitoline Museum ; 
it was found near the Arch of Severus in the sixteenth century, 
and was restored by Michelangelo. 

Two reproductions of a similar column now stand on the 
slope of the Pincian Hill by the road which leads up from the 

^ In the entrance hall of the Palazzo del Conservatori. This inscribed 
base appears to be an archaistic copy of the original one, made during the 
Imperial period. 
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Piazzadel Poj^olo. Such monuments, called culiunnae rustratae, 
tvere frequently set up in honour of naval victories ; see 
Servius, Jd Gem', hi. 29. Livy (xlii. 20) mentions another 
coluiniia /-iiitivta which was erected on the Capitol after the 
first Punic war by the Consul M. Fulvius. 

The Cohiiiiii Ilf MintnAas. A third column of Eepublican 
date is shotvn on the rerer-'C of a denarius struck about 130 
E.C. "with the legend c ■ AYGuriuus ; the column is sur- 
mounted by a statue, and two bells hang from its capital ; at 
the sides stand an augur with the and another figure 

bearing a iKdent and a loaf of bread. This appears to be a 
column erected outside the Puda Tnrjtiiiiivi, in honour of L. 
IMinucius, who was P ruefedn.-i Annoiwe in 439 B.C., on account 
of his reducing the price of bread ; see Pliny, Hid. jVat. xxxiv. 
21. Livj- (iv.) 16 does not mention the column, but says that 
a gilt (bronze) statue of an ox was set up in honour of this 
good deed. 

The Ciiluii'in if Anfouiitui Piui^ stood in front of the Temple 
rf Jntuiiinui Piv% the remains of which (on Monte Citorio) are 
wholly buried. The pedestal of the column remained in situ 
till it was set by Benedict XIY. near the obelisk in the Piazza 
di Monte Citorio. Clregory XTI. moved it to the Giardino 
della Pigna in the Vatican, where it still stands. The shaft of 
the column, which was a monolith of red Egyptian granite, had 
been overthrown and liroken into manj^ pieces. Its fragments 
were discovered under a house at the north-west angle of 
the Piazza in 1704, and were cut up and used to mend the 
obelisk of Monte Citorio. On the base of this column was an 
interesting quarry inscription, recording that two blocks of 
granite, 50 feet long, were sent from Egypt by Dioskouros, a 
quarry superintendent, and Aristeides an architect, in the 
ninth year of Trajan’s reign, 106 A.D. The inscription, now 
in the Vatican IMuseum, runs thus — 

^ For the Cohiniu vf Jiillus see vol. i. p. 2S5. The Column of 

Trajan is described in vol. li. i». 30. 
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AIOCKOTPOT 
■ve . TRAIAXOT 
ATO ■ AXA • nOAEC • X 
APICTEIAOT . APSITEKTOT 


The AG means the ijear nine, A or L being derived from an 
ancient E^ivptian symbol meanin" year, adopted in Ptolemaic 
and Eoman times instead of the pro])er Greek form ETOTA. 
nOAEC is a blunder for nOAAC, and the X is the Greek 
numeral 50. 


This column was not erected till after the death of Anto- oafe of 
ninus Pius in 161 A.D. The inscription on the pedestal records 
that it was set up by his adopted sons, M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus — 


DIYO • AXTONIXO • AVGVSTO • PIO 
AXTOXINVS • AVGVsTVS • ET 
VKRV« • AVGV.STVS • FILII 


On one side of the pedestal are very high reliefs with Reliefs on 

1 T 1 1 1 1 • ^ ha&e. 

soldiers, both cavalry and infantry, arranged in a very taste- ' 
less way in three tiers one above another. The other relief is 
very superior as a work of art ; it represents the apotheosis 
of Antoninus Pius and Faustina ; see vol. ii. p. 263. A youth 
reclining on the ground and holding a tall obelisk represents 
the Canijjus On the other side of the relief is a fine 

seated figure of the goddess Roma. On the summit of the 
column stood a colossal statue of Antoninus in gilt bronze : 
this is .shown on the coin mentioned below, p. 313. 

The Egypti an obelisk, to mend which the above-mentioned Sva-dmi 

I , . . , . , obtUsk. 

granite column of Antoninus was cut up, now .stands in the 
Piazza cli Monte Citorio ; it has the following inscription on 
its pedestal, recording that it was erected by Augustus in 
10 B.c. in honour of the solar deity, and to record his conquest 
of Egypt. The inscription is as follows, IJIP ■ t'AEsAR • Divi nc;i,catory 

_ iiiseriptwyi. 

E • AVGVSTVS • POXTIFEX • MAXIlIVS • DIP • XII • COS ■ XI • TRIE 

POT • XIY • AEGYPTO • IX • POTESTATEM • POPYLI • R03IAXI • RE- 

DACTA • SOLI ■ DOXYii • DEDiT. This ohelisk was set up by 
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Augustus in an open paved Sf)ace in the Campus Martins, where 
it served as the gnomon of a huge sun-dial, the hours being- 
marked on the pavement round it by lines inlaid in bronze. 
It is described by Pliny, Hist. Kat. xxxvi. 72. 

In the sixteenth century' part of this pavement was 
discovered during excavations made for the foundations of a 
new palace. It consisted of great slabs of travertine, in which 
deeply' cut lines were filled in with strips of bronze. 

The other obelisk which Augustus brought from Egypt 
was erected on the spina of the Circus Maximus ; it is a mono- 
lith of granite 78 feet high. It now stands in the Piazza del 
Popolo. On this and other obelisks in Pome see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 64 to 74. 

Column of M. Atirelius. IVith the exception of its lower 
pedestal and the statiie at the top, the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius is still well preserved. It is almost a copy of 
Trajan’s column, and, not counting the pedestal, is exactly 
the same height — 100 Eoman feet, or 97 feet 6 inches English 
measure, whence these were called columnae centenariae.'^ The 
pedestal was in two stages, one of which is now buried below 
the modern Piazza, which is about 16 feet above the old ground 
level. On the upper part of the lower stage was a sculptured 
band, with reliefs of Victories holding garlands ; these are 
shown by Du Perac, Vesfkjj di Roma, and by other sixteenth- 
century antiquaries. The upper stage of the pedestal has 
been completely renewed. On the top of the column was a 
colossal statue of M. Aurelius in gilt bronze. 

The column itself is built of Luna marble ; it is nearly^ 
12 Eoman feet in diameter at the base, and has an internal 
winding staircase of 190 steps. It had a special custodian 
{procurator)-, a decree of the Emperor Sept. Severus granting 
him a house {solarium^) to live in still exists incised on marble, 

^ Cf. tlie ancient name of tie Parthenon, called Hecatom-pedon from its 
being 100 feet long. 

The word sdlariuin, -which originally meant an npper room exposed 
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and is preserved in the Galleria lapklaria of the Vatican. This 
inscription is long, and contains many interesting details relat- 
ing to the site and materials of the custodian’s house. 

The spiral reliefs, ivhich ivind round the column in 20 tiers, 
represent scenes in the four campaigns of Marcus Aurelius oennan 
against the German tribes north of the Danube, 167-179 a.d. 

In both design and workmanship these sculptures show a con- 
siderable decadence since the time when Trajan’s column was 
executed. 

Like the column of Trajan, the Column of M. Aurelius 
stood in front of a temple dedicated to the deified Emperor,^ Temple of 
and was surrounded by a large 'partiein or enclosure with rows ' ’ " 
of columns; see Ann. Inst. 1852, p. 338, and Mon. lust. v. 

Tav. 40. 

For a long time this column was wrongly thought to have 
been erected in honour of Antoninus Pius on account of its 
resemblance to the colujnn shown on a First Brass with the 
head of Antoninus and the legend Divo • Pio. 

It is now known that the Column of Antoninus Pius was the 
granite monolith mentioned above. 

The representation on the coin is interesting because it CoU type. 
shows the marble screen {cancclli) which originally enclosed a 
small square area, paved with marble, in the middle of which 
the granite column stood. 

For an account of the columns of Antoninus and Aurelius, 
see Bartoli, Columna M. Aurelii, Borne, 1704 ; Chausse, Culunna 
trovata nel Cainpo Marzo, Kaples, 1704; Fabris, Piedestallo della 
Culonna Antonina, Home, 1846; Pellegrini, Colonne ed olelisehi. 

Borne, 1881. 

to the sun, in this inscription appears to be used for a whole house. Com- 
pare the mediaeval English solar, which was an upper room, usually at the 
dais end of the hall. 

^ The elevation called Monte Citorio is probably formed by the buried 
remains of the Temple of Marcu.s Aurelius ; see above, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE 4VATER SE'PPLY OF ROME. 

Early leaterTujL the year -312 B.C., tvheii the Cen.sor, Appius Claudius 
ripply- constructed the first aqueduct — the Aiiua Appia — the 

Romans were dependent for their water supply on the Tiber, 
or on wells and springs. Frontinus, in his interesting work, 
De aqaaediidilnts Uiiis Ikmiae (§ 4), says, Ah urhe condita 
per uimos C'CCCXLI (till 312 b. c.) cuntenti fuerunt Jiommi 
itsii aqiiarum qai'.s aid o: Tibcri, aid ex pideif), aid ex fontihm 
Jia.urielunL 

Froiitinvi This book, to which (together with Vitruvius, viii. 6) tve 

Carator , i i ' 

Aquanufi. owe a great part of our knowledge of the details of the water 
supply of Rome and the laws which regulated it, was w'ritten 
by Sextus Julius Frontinus, who was Praetor Urbanus in 70 
A.D., and Gove rnor of Britain (under Vespasian) in 75 A.D.. 
when he con(piered the Silures. In the reigns of Xerva and 
Trajan, 97 to 106 A.D., Frontinus occupied the very important 
post of Curator Aquarum, or general Superintendent of all the 
aqueducts, reservoirs, and fountains, used for the public and 
private water supply of Rome. He was also Consul Suffeotus 

Zaimam's in 97 A.D., and Consul in 100 A.D. A new edition of his w’ork, 
together with much additional information about the aqueducts, 
has been published by the Comm. Lanciani, Comeutarii di 
Frontino, Rome, 1880.^ 

Pliny’s remarks {Hist. Hat. xxxi. 57, anil xxxvi. 121 to 123) about 
the water supply of Rome are interesting, but are mostly taken from 
Vitruvius, viii. 6. 
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Much interesting information with regard to acpedncts 
and water-pipes generally is given by Vitruvius in cap. 6 of 
book viii. In all the early printed editions of Vitruvius, be-' 
ginning with the Editio Princeps, Home, IISG, the Comnuntari/ 
of Fronfinas is printed at the end of the volume. Vitruvius 
goes much more into practical details than Frontinu.s does 
with regard to the construction of arpieducts, cisterns, filters, 
lead pipes, and the like, while Frontinus gives accurate figures 
as to the length of each aqueduct and the amount of water it 
supplied. His work is a sort of official report on the water 
supply of Eome in the reign of Trajan. 

Some of the early rock-cut cisterns for storing spring water, 
and the well-shafts which communicate with them, still exist 
on the Palatine Hill, and are mentioned in chap. iii. ; see 
vol. i. pp. 113 and 162, and fig. 16. Other springs of water, 
such as the sacred Fons Jutunvie in the Forum (see vol. i, p. 281), 
were preserved in later times for ornamental and religious 
reasons ; but a large proportion of the small streams which 
once formed open brooks, draining the main valleys of Rome, 
were, after the wide growth of the city and the construction 
of the ac^ueducts, no longer allowed to run along the surface 
of the ground, but were turned into the great L'luaaie, which 
they helped to keep clean and wholesome, just as in London 
is the case w ith the Fleet and o t her once o pen s trea ms of 
water, which now run in sewers un der the street s. 

The earlier aqueducts were not constructed on the lofty 
tiers of arches which afterwards were built to supply the 
upper stories of the lofty buildings of Impel ial Eome, but ran 
for the most part in subterranean channels along the ground 
level of the Campagna. The first aqueduct, the Apw. Appiu, 
was almost wholly underground ; the second, the Haw Vdus, 
the channel of which was 43 miles long, ran only for about a 
quarter of a mile above the ground. 

The Romans were thoroughly accpiainted with the simple 
hjMraulic law that water in a closed pipe finds its own level. 
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or, as Plinj^ puts it , — siilit altitudiiiem exortus sui (Hist. Nat. 
xxxi. 57), and they took advantage of this fact by construct- 
ing pipes reaching to the top of lofty fountains, and “ rising 
mains ” to supply the upper rooms of houses, which branched 
off right and left from a main pipe laid under the pavement of 
the streets, just as is done in modern towns ; see fig. 98. 
Many of these mains and their service -branches have been 
found during recent excavations in the streets of Ostia. 

So, at viii. 6. 5 to 6, Vitruvius describes the method of 
carrying water in a closed pipe down one hill and up another. 

It was not, therefore, from ignorance of this law of Nature 
that the Eomans constructed almost level water-channels carried 
on long lines of arches, but simply because it was the most 
economical way to bring a large supply of water from a dis- 
tance. Even in recent times this method has been resorted 
to with advantage,' in spite of the modern improvements in 
iron casting, which allow iron pipes to be made cheaply and 
of great strength and capacity ; whereas the Eoman pipes had 
to be made of the more costly and weaker lead, or, in places 
of especial pressure, of the still more expensive bronze. 

It was doubly convenient to employ channels which were 
always readily accessible, and could be cleared out without 
any difiiculty,^ on account of the calcareous deposit with 
which water from the neighbourhood of Eome so rapidly 
encrusts pipes and water-channels. 

One peculiarity in the construction of the Eoman aque- 
ducts is very difficult to account for; that is the very circuitous 
course which some of them follow, in some cases about 
doubling the distance in a straight line. This, according to 

' As, for example, in the great Croton Aqueduct, 40 miles long, which 
supplies Ifew York city, constructed between 1837 and 1842. 

- The modern water companies of Eome constantly find their pipes 
almost closed up in a very short time after they are laid. In the old 
system the water had deposited the greater paid of its dissolved carbonate 
of lime before reaching the lead pipes of distribution in the city. 
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Frontinus, was to prevent the slope of the channel from being 
too steep, when the source of the water was high above the 
required level of distribution in Eome. But it is not easy 
to say why step-like falls of water could not have been arranged 
for at any required points along the course of the aqueduct. 
The gradient (lihrunieatuni) for the channel of an aqueduct 
rec ommended by Vitruvius (viii. 6. 1 ) is a fall of 6 inches in 
each 100 feet. 

Administration of the water-irorks. The following were the 
ofS-cials and workmen who had charge of the water supply of 
Borne. 
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Till the last century of the Eepublic the Censors had 
charge of all aqueducts and rki suhterranei see Livy, xxxix. 

44 ; and then, for a short time, they were under the Quaestors 
and Aediles. 

This lasted till the reign of Augustus, who instituted a 
new and very complete system of management, directed by a 
Curator Aqiianm, who was appointed for life. It was an Curator 
office of great dignity, resembling in function that of a Curator 
Viaruin or Fruraenti. The first Curator Aiivui am was M. Agrippa 
(Front. 98, 99), who held the office till his death in 12 B.C. 

The Curator was surrounded by a number of minor officials 
and personal attendants (cijjjjaritores), such as secretaries {scribae 
lihrarii) ; ushers (accensi ) ; criers (imtecoms ) ; three public 
slaves (sera publici ) ; several engineers {arcMkdi ) ; and, when 
outside the walls of Eome, two lictors. 

The public office of the Curator was called the Statio Aqnuram, 
and to it were attached clerks, called Tahalard Statiouis. 

Other subordinate officials were the two Adiutores, men of Subordinate 
Senatorial rank, one Prucvrutor Aquarum, usually an Imperial 
Freedman, and a Tribmms Aquai am. The artisans who worked 
under the Curator were classed as belonging to the FandUa 
aquaria publua and Familia aquaria Caesaris. These included 
Aquarii or Villki, presided over by a PiVLqiositiis, who made 
and laid the lead supply pipes ; Lilratores, who measured the 


ArtUdiis. 
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levels of the water; CosteUani, who kept the CusfeUa or 
reservoirs in order ; Cirdtores, inspectors of the works ; Silicuni, 
who took up and relaid the dle.r (lava) jjavement of the street, 
when mains were laid or repaired ; Tedore^, tilers, and other 
workmen, such as bricklayers, masons, and Peataiures, crushers 
of pottery {fesfoe fiinsdc), to make the opus signinuiii for lining 
the channels and reservoirs^ 

Considering how copious the water supply was in Eome, 
the siliairii must have been constantly at work, pulling up 
and relaying the pavements of the streets when the mains or 
their branches needed repair. But in some cases, in the more 
important streets, the Eomans, wiser than our modern water 
'Companies, formed tunnels in which the pipes were laid and 
could be repaired without breaking up the street. 

hloreover, the Roman pipes are made of much thicker 
substance of lead than modern fiipes, and so would far less 
frec^uently need repair. 

The construction of new aqueducts was carried out by 
public contractors, Pedenq/tores opemm puhlkonim. Frontinus 
mentions the cost of some of the aqueducts, which seems 
extraordinarily small. It must, however, be remembered 
that they were built by slave labour, and that the materials 
used, such as tufa, peperino, pozzolana, and clay for bricks, 
were chiefly State property, and were mostly found close at 
hand, and so cost but little for carriage. 

Thus the actual cost of these and other great public works 
would very commonly be merely the cost of providing cheap 
food for the requisite number of slave workmen. 

The Acpia Claudia and the Auio Kocus, both begun by 
Caligatla and completed by Claudiu.s in 50 A.D., are stated by 
Frontinus (quoting Fenestella) to have cost only 551 millions 
of sesterces, about £555,000. These are two of the longest 

^ Imniense quantities of this must have been used, and it appears prob- 
able that the great heap of broken pottery called Monte Testaceio was 
stored for this purpose ; see vol. i. p. 79. 
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and most lofty of the aqueducts ; they were built of massive 
blocks of tufa. They certainly could not now be built for 
anything like that amount. 

A strip of land, 30 feet wide, wa.s reserved all along the 
course of the channel or arches of all aqueducts, and no one 
was allowed, under penalty of a iieaiy fine, either to plant 
trees or in any way to encroach upon this reserved strip. 
The margin of this strip, along three of the older aqueducts, 
was marked with I'ipp/ or boundary stones, set at 

intervals of two iniiis or 24:0 feet, marked with distances to 
show the length of the channel from its termination in the 
caitdbua in Rome. These appear to have been used only 
by the earlier emperors ; out of thirty-one, twenty-six are of 
the time of Augustus, three of Tiberius, and two of Claudius. 

An example of the inscriptions on the cqqn of Augustus 
is quoted below ; see p. 341. 

Luus and pemdtic^ rclatinij U> the AqnulnrU. The laws 
relating to water supply, Jne. Jaet-ndiw tncndaopir Aqiuu, are 
given by Frontinus. From these it appears that Imperial 
concessions of water to individuals, cc indnlijeuia' or Uheivhfate 
Iinpeixitoi'u, were granted only for life, and were not enjoyed 
by the heirs without a fresh concession. 

A list of penalties for various offences is given — namely, 
for irrigating land with water from a public aqueduct; for 
throwing dirt into the water ; for cultivating or encroaching 
in any way on the 30 feet strip ; for any injury to pipes 
or channels ; for inserting a pipe larger than the concession 
allowed ; for inserting a pipe into the .qicnis of an aqueduct 
instead of the custi-lhuii. In the last two cases the concession 
of water was forfeited. It was also forbidden to use water 
from leaks {aqua (uduxa) without permission, in order to 
prevent leaky places being made by wilful injur}'. Heavy 
fines were inflicted on any official who connived at any of 
these misdemeanours. 

In spite of the penalties, fraud appears to have been not 
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uncommon, and the wjuuni were often bribed to insert a larger 
pipe than had been conceded. 

lleasure- In order to prevent this, the junction between a public 
mppiy^ main or reservoir (castellum) and the lead pipe for a private 
supply {erogutiu) was made with a pipe of bronze (calix), the 
exact capacity of which (liiinen) was stamped on it — est calix 
modal m aeneus, as Frontinus says; it was to be at least 12 
digiti long (9 inches). The two existing specimens of calked 
are stamped with an owner’s name, as well as the capacity 
(fl • GREGORI ■ V • D and FL • RVSTici • V • H) ; One is in the 
Vatican, another in the Museo Kircheriano.^ 

Laumits. Disputes occasionally arose in Dome between private 
j^ersons or corporations and the administration of the water 
supply. 

Inscriptions recently discovered on the Esquiline Hill 
record a lengthy trial before the Chief of the Police, the 
Pniefectus Vigiluin, between the Candor iiqiiarum on one 
side, and on the other the Colhgiuin Fullomirn, Corporation of 
Fullers, who claimed a certain supply of water free of charge. 
This legal process dragged on from 226 A.D. to 244 A.D., when 
a final decision was given by the Praefectus Figihon; see 
Lanciani, Anc. Boinc, p. 223. 

3iodes of Comirudion of water channels. Aqueducts with channels 

COJlUtmC’ T r 

tion. built of stone or concrete are called camdes stnidile^ by Yitrii- 
vius (viii. 6. 1). \itruvius also mentions two other methods 
of carrying water — namely, lead pipes (Jidulae plamlcae), 
and clay pipes (tululi Jidiles ) ; the latter were mainly used, as 
they are now, for agricultural purposes. 

Piain-VMter pipes and overflow pipes from fountains were 
ciaypipe^. commonly made of pottery {tuluU). The down-pipes which 
carried the rain water from the roofs of Roman houses into 
the street sewer are, as a rule, carefully-made socket-jointed 
pipes like the circular smoke flue shown at J on fig. 65, vol. 
ii. p. 121. 

' Xow called iluseo del Collegio Romauo. 
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These down-pipes are frequently emhedded in the concrete II'- ni-^ater 
mass of the wall as shown in the last-named fig. G5. Examples 
in abundance may be seen in the Tluriiuii: of Cn/vnilla and 


other similar buildings, and also in the walls of the c/v/p/o 
jjurfkus described in vol. i. p. 19G. 

When the roof was large, and the down-flow of rain water 
copious, down-pipes of greater capacity {Inmoii) were made in 
the concrete walls by forming square channels with tiles, as is 
described in vol. ii. p. 174, and is shown at K in fig. Go, vol. 
ii. p. 121. 

In some cases, as, for example, among the houses of 
Pompeii, the down-pipes for rain water are fixed on the 
exterior of the house; and in that case lead pipes ( vdulae) 
are used, instead of the cheaper iulnli. 

The Eomans seem, as a rule, to hat e Ijcen careful not to 
let the rain water drip from the eaves into the street. In the 
same way in ancient Athens there was a law foibiclding the 
rain-water gutters of the houses to discharge in an open stream 
on to the street; see Aristot. Pn/. Atkon. § 50. 

In Eoman buildings of the Imperial period lead is generally 
used in the most unsparing way, mainly owing to the enormous 
quantities which were obtained and imported into Italy by the 
Eomans from the very rich mines in the Mendip Hills, and in 
Derbyshire and elsewhere in Britain.^ 

The oijen mouths of overflow pipes in fountains and 
cisterns, whether they were made of lead or clay, were com- 
monly guarded with a perforated strainer, like the “rose” 
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^ ilaiiy examples of blocks or have been found at 

various places in Britain with inscriptions recording from what mines and 
under what superintendent the lead had been obtained. A “pig ” from 
Brough in Yorkshire is inseiibed thus — c • IVL • rnon • ei;it • lvt ■ I'.x 
-XEG ; C. JuUi Pruti Pritnnnicv.hi [jolunJjiinil Liitiidc iibo tx ai-‘j{eiitariu], 
meaning ‘ ‘ British lead prepared from the silver-lead ore of Lutuihie under 
(the superintendent; C. Julius Erotns.” Lutudae was probably in Derby- 
shire ; see Ilaveriield, Pom. htscr. Brit. lSSS-90, No. 53. 
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of a water-pot, to prevent stoj)paye of the drain from floating 
objects. 

Similar strainers were used at various points where supply- 
pipes of drinking water issued from tanks and cisterns, and in 
every way the greatest care was taken to keep the water- 
supply as pure as possible. 

Ill cap. 1 of lib. viii. Vitruvius gives a number of sensible 
suggestions as to the selection of water for drinking ; cap. 2 is 
on the use ol rain water. The source was usually either an 
open spring (fun-i) or a well {/ndtii.s): frequently several springs 
were conducted to one reservoir at the commencement of an 
aqueduct. At the fountain-head a large reservoir {jnscinu) 
was formed, which answered the purpose of a settling-tank. 
Other reservoirs for the same purpose, and filtering tanks 
arranged so that the water passed through a bed of gravel 
Umii.riiii:), were constructed at various points along 
the course of the aqueducts. 

The covered channel along which the water flowed was 
called tlie and was always thickly lined with a very 

hard cement {opm siijniivihi), made of lime, pozzolana, and 
pounded pottery or brick. Even the roof of the qimis was 
lined with this cement, and at the bottom of the channel it 
was rounded oft into a circular depression ; see fig. 96. 

The method of making this hj-draulic cement is described 
by Vitruvius, viii. 6. 14, and at ii. .1. 1. On its name. of,v <( 
siqniiiu iii, see Pliny {Hist. Kut. xxxv. 16-5), who derives it 
from the ancierrt city of Signa. 

In the earlier aqueducts the ■sprciis^ like the arches below, 
was built of large blocks of tufa, and when two or more 
came close one over another, the intermediate floor was often 
formed by a large slab of travertine, so as not to waste space. 
This is the case where the three of the Hqim JtiJiu, 

Tqiido, and rebuilt by Augustus, pass over the Porta 

San Lorenzo ; see figs. 96 and 99. 

In later times the aqueducts and their qjecus were made of 
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concrete faced with brick on the outside. In some cases the 
roof of the tsijerus was formed by two large tiles (teyidae liyie- 
dales) set leaning together, acting as centering to support the 
mass of concrete which was poured in above — a method 
frequently employed in the smaller Cloacae. 

E on fig. 96 shows an example of this taken from a restora- 

fill/' pie. 
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Fig. 96. 

Section through one of the arches of an Aipieduct near the Porta 
.S. Lorenzo. 

A, B, C. Specus of the Aquae Julia, Tepula, and Marcia ; the top and 
hottoiii of each is of travertine, the sides of tufa or pejierino ; 
they are lined with opus signinuni. 

D. Peperino arch. 

E. Specus of the Aqua Julia at another point, where it has been 

restored in concrete and brick. 

tion of part of the Ayna Tejinlu. near the aqueduct arch of 
Augustus. At intervals of a few yards blow-holes (spimi/iinci.) 
were made for imprisoned air to escajte, and also for ventila- 
tion when the water was temporarily cut oft’ and the workmen 
were crawling along the gpecus to get at a place where repairs 
were needed. These apertures passed straight up through 
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the top of the channel, or if there ■were another specus above, 
the holes were carried out at the side. 

Suiter- ^ When the spccm of an aqueduct was buried below the 
'Aground level, “inspection-shafts” were built at intervals to 
enable workmen to reach the subterranean channel. Vitruvius 
(■viii. 6. 3) calls these shafts and directs that they should 
be constructed at intervals of one adus, that is, every 1:10 feet. 
An existing example of one of these putei is described below, 
at p. 337. 

Miicrtwn. Cu.deUii. At the termination of the ac^ueduct in the city a 
large reservoir was built called a Cudellum arpiaruin, from 
which the water was distributed over the quarter that it 
supplied. Vitruvius (viii. C. 2) says that each castellum is to 
be divided into three compartments, each ■\nth a separate 

X main, one to supply public fountains^ basins, and jds {fontes, 
lacus, et salienies), one to supply -public baths, and a third for 
private houses; cf. Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 121. 

In later times the arrangement was much more com- 

dasaea oj i • i . 

siippii/. plicated, and in the time of Frontinus many other sub- 
divisions of Castelhi existed — (1) For Castra, military camps ; 
(2) Opera publica, places of amusement and public buildings 
generally, except those which had been built by the emperors, 
which were classed (3) Nomine Caesuru ; (1) Lad et salientes, 
public troughs, pools or basins and jets of water; (6) Muneru, 
large ornamental fountains; (6) Benefida Caesaris, Imperial 
grants of water to guilds, corporations, or private persons ; 
(7) Usibus priratis, private houses generally. Under class (2) 
would come places such as the Baths of Agrippa and other 
public buildings constructed by citizens of Rome ; class (3) 
included the Colosseum, the Thermae of Titus and Caracalla, and 
all buildings constructed by the emperors. 

Some of the Castella were architecturally very magnificent, 
being lined with rich marbles, and decorated -ufith statues and 
a large public fountain. 

Castellum of the Aqua Julia. The reservoir built by Severus 
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Alexander as a Castellum for the Aqua Julia on the Esquiline, 
remains of which still exist in the modern Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele, was a large and splendid example, with a very 
complicated system of chambers for subdividing and filtering 
the water. Externally it wa.s surrounded rrith a magnificent 
series of marble fountains, basins of water, and miniature 
waterfalls,^ decorated with sculpture and columns of coloured 
marble. It is shown with some minuteness on medallions of 
Severus Alexander; see Froehner, Med. Eom. p. 169. 

This appears, however, not to have been the Castellum for 
immediate distribution, but mainly a very large and elaborate 
fountain, the water from which, after being displaj'ed in a 
series of cascades and jets, was run off from a lower basin to 
a number of less magnificent reservoirs, from which the water 
was distributed in lead pipes. This complicated structure 
was excavated, and careful dranungs of it were made by some 
Prix de Pome students in 1822. It was again and more 
completelj' exposed in 1877, but no lead pipes were found 
leading from it, as would have been the case if it had been 
an ordinary Castellum for the eroqutiu. 

The so-called "‘trophies of Marius,” made in the reign of 
Domitian, were set on the exterior of this building, where 
they are shown in Du Perac’s etching ; see Vestiyj di Itoma. 
In the sixteenth century they were moved to the top of the 
Capitoline stairs : see vol. i. p. 2.5, note 2. 

In addition to the large central Castellum, each aqueduct 
had a number of smaller ones placed at various points in the 
Eer/iones it supplied. Some, such as the Aqua Marcia, had 
over fifty of these subordinate CaJellu. 

Great care was always taken by the Eomans to purify 
their drinking water by passing it through series of filtering 
tanks and settling tanks — piscinae limariae as they are called 

^ The seventeenth-century castdluni on the top of the Janieulan Hill 
behind S, Pietro in Montorio, much resembles one of the ancient cnstdla, 
from its niagnitieent flood ot water constantly poured into a great luevi 
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by Frontinus, De Aquaed. 15. Every important Castellum 
contained a number of vaulted chambers for this purpose, in 
addition to those rvhich were constructed near the source of 
the aqueduct, and at intermediate points between the source 
and its termination in Rome. 

Resen-oirs. Important buildings had reservoirs of their own (piscmae) 
with a series of vaulted settling-chambers, usually arranged 
in two stories. Existing examples are the so-called sefie sale, 
a reservoir built by Hero to supply his Golden House ; see 
vol. ii. p. 156 ; and those which belonged to the Thermae of 
Caracalla and Diocletian; see vol. ii. p. 171, and fig. in vol. ii. 
p. 183. The cisterns in private houses were called castella 
dornestka ; but except in very grand houses these appear not 
to have been much used, as the inhabitants of ancient Rome 
possessed the great advantage of ha^■ing a constant water 
supply, and so had no need of storage. 

lFater-qAj)es. Vitruvius (viii. 6. 1) mentions two sorts of 
pipes in addition to the built speciis — Ductus aquae fiunt 
generihiis triliis, rhis fer canales structiles, aut Jisfulis plumleis, 

ciaypipei. seu taliiUs jictiUhus. Clay pipes were mostly used for agricul- 
tural purposes under the Empire, and many examples of 
theS 9 have been found, but in earlier times they were occa- 
sionally used for drinking-water, in which case Vitruvius says 
the joints should be strengthened at points of special pressure 
by stone rings. 

A number of socket-jointed clay pipes, about 5 inches in 
diameter and about 18 inches long, are preserved in the 
Museo delle Terme. These pipes are made in short lengths 
for convenience in rapidly moulding them on the potter’s 
wheel. Angle pipes with junctions of various forms are to be 
seen in the same collection, together with many other interesting 
objects connected with the Roman water supply. 

Lead pipes. Vitruvius (viii. 6. 10) recommends clay in preference to 
lead pipes, on account of the risk of lead -poisoning, mulfo 
saluhrior esi ex tululis (clay pipes) aqua quam ex Jisiulis (lead 
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pipes) ; iiuod per pluinhum riJdar cst-e ideu rifiosn, (piod ex eo 
aruisa aaseitar. In Rome, however, there was no risk of this, 
owing to the calcareous deposit with which lead pipes were 
rapidly lined,^ and therefore under the Empire they were 
universally used, except in a few rare cases M'here pipes of 
bronze were introduced in places where there was heavy 
hydraulic pressure, which might have burst leaden pipes : see 
Hor. Ep. I. X. 20 — 

Pi'.nor in rids ucpni tnuht riunptre jduhibum. 

Pliny mentions wooden pipes, made of elm or fir ; no 
examples of these have been found in Rome, but there is no 
doubt that they would last a long while,- as wood which is 
kept constantly wet does not decay as it does if it is some- 
times wet and sometimes dry. Stone pipes were used at a 
very early period, and many examples of these have been 
found in various parts of Italy ; some from Arezzo, of the 
Republican period, are very large, measuring nearly 2 feet in 
internal diameter. 

Fidulne plu/nleiie. Lead pipes (see fig. 97) were made by 
rolling thick plates of cast lead in lengths of 10 feet round a 
wooden core, the edges were brought together and soldered 
with melted lead, in. rot undid in min fluduntur (Jiinilitae), as 
Vitruvius says ; see D, on fig. 97. The Roman pipes were 
made of much thicker lead than is the custom now. Some, 
which are 5 inches in diameter, are made of lead weighing 
more than 20 pounds to the square foot. 

* The fact is, tliat e.xce|it when they arc ixiutc new, there is no danger 
caused by tlie use of lead water “]iipes. The lead very soon beeuiues 
coated with an in.soluhle caihonate, aiul this protects it from further 
decomposition, 

- A few year.s ago wooden j'ipes, laid liy the New River Company, and 
probably two centuries old, were t,ikenu]iin some of the streets of Loudon 
in good preservatiou. Simihir wooden pdpes, each made of a tree with its 
centre drilled out, have been found in the monastic buildings of tVest- 
niinster Abbey. These were made of willow wood. 
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The lead plates were probably cast, as is done now, on a 
smooth bed of sand, in sheets 10 feet long and probably rather 
less in width. These sheets were then cut up into strips of 
the right widths to roll into jjipes. It was of course desirable 
to cast rather long sheets of lead, in order that when made 



Fiir. or. 

Lead Fijie^ and Tutncoek.s. 

A. Main pipe witli two si-ivice hraueli pipes, inseiil'ed \\ith the name 

of Sevenis Alexander. 

B. Fourway pipe. 

f. Junction foiuiud iy enlarged lead cylinder. 

It Sectiuu of piipie and .soldere<l .loint to larger .scale. 

E. F. Stopfcocks, nilphi nihiiht . 

G Owner's name and eapiacit}' of piipjcfliO 'lauin I'iii-:) iuocribed in raised 
letters. 

H. iletljod ot Joining two lengtlis of jiip'O. 

into ptiptes there might he as few joints as pjossilde. This is 
why A itruvius (viii. 6. I) advise.s, jHtihie m: i/dun/ Jniiifje 
peilaia (hhum fiiinhiufKi-. Inscriprtions were cut in relief on 
stampj.s of wood or marhle, and then iinpjressed on the sand- 
bed, so that the cast pdate of lead received the letters in 
relief. Piptes were joined endtvise, by one end being enlarged 
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by hammering, and the end of the next pipe reduced in size 
so as to slip into the larger one ; solder was then fused all 
round the junction ; see H, on iig. 97. 

Strainers formed of caps of lead, pierced with many small 
holes, were often fixed at the end of the pipes which dis- 
charged into a cistern or fountain. 

The taps and turncocks by which the water could Ije drawn 
off from cisterns and shut off from the main during repairs were 
made of bronze, of very skilful workmanship, soldered to the 
lead pipes — epi^tomui adi-ilamhutn. as Ulpiaii calls them ; 

see E, F, on fig. 97. A very large one, now in the Museum 
in Xaples, was found at Pompeii half full of water ; till 
recently it could be heard to splash when it was moved. 

The ordinary water-taps were commonly made in the form 
of an auimal’s head. 

Fountains in houses were frecjueiitly arranged so that the 
constant stream of water spouted or poured through a shell, a 
fish, or some other object held in the hand of a bronze statuette, 
the lead supply pipe being concealed inside the hollow bronze 
figure. Some of these fountain statuettes are of the finest 
quality as works of art ; figures of Cupid occur most frequently. 

The junctions, where service-pipes to private hou-ses 
branched off from the main in the street, were often formed 
in the shape of a cubical lead box — a stronger method than 
soldering one ])ipe directly into another, as is shown at A in 
fig. 98. 

Pipes of different capacity had different names, such as 
qiiiiuirio, .iuiiiirio, iiphituriii., etc. According to Vitruvius (viii. 
6. 4), they were named from the width of the plate before 
it was rolled into a tube, f./j. p.>fiilu qiiiiiqiiii'Kiniriii, from its 
plate being fifty iJijjiti ^ wide (.3 feet ’ inch), Frontinus, how- 
ever, who mentions this statement of Vitrmdu.s. thinks it more 
jirobahlo that the names came from the size of the diameter 

^ The Roman ? or foot, which was about J inch shoiter than the 
modern English foot, contained sixteen Piniti or twelve I'/'iiin: (inches). 
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of the finished pipe, e.g. that a jidulo, quinoria was so called a 
cUarneiro quiufque quodraidum, the qiunhviu being the fourth of 
the dif/itua, and the qtiinariii therefoi'e measuring ^ of a digitus 
(or I'J in diameter; see Front. 25. 

The capacity of pipes was measured in qinuariac units ; the 
ten-quinuriiie pipe measured about 1| inch in internal diameter 
at the widest part of the irregular or jjear-shaped oval — a form 
produced by the way in which the pipes were rolled round 
the wooden core. The t\\ enty -quino riuu. jjipe measures about 
2| inches, and the other sizes in ])roportion. A pipe in the 
Museo delle Terme is inscribed CXX to show that its capacity is 
120 qninuriau •, it measures about 18 inche.s in diameter. 

Inscriptions on lend, pipes. The importance of inscriptions 



JunC'tioii Iicuveeii tlic lead main in a aiul tlic k-ad rkiiig-maius 

lia-ising to the liouse.s on each .sitie of the street, 

on lead pipes has only been realised within the last few years, 
mainl}' owing to the care of Comm. Lanciani, who with 
wonderful industry has collected an immense number and 
published them in his valuable Coinerdnrii di F nndi no. 

Many tons weight of these interesting documents (as 
inscribed pipe.s may be called) have been melted down with- 
out any note being taken of their inscriptions. Even as late 
as 1878, Prince Alessandro Torlonia melted over 2000 pounds 
weight of inscribed lead pipes, which were dug up in his 
estate in Koine, and the few that it has been thought worth 
while to put in museums are usually scattered and hidden 
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away, so as to be almost inaccessible for purposes of study 
and comparison/ 

With the aid of inscriptions Comm. Lanciaiii has 

identified the sites of eighty-one houses in Eome from the 
ownerh name being inscribed on the pipes, and also eighty- 
eight suburban estates or villas. He has also gained much 
interesting information as to the distribution of water from 
the various Custellu of Eome and many collateral historical 
and topographical facts. 

The earliest existing inscribed pipes date from the reign of 
Augustus, and they continue in an almost unbroken series 
down to the fourth century a.d. The most numerous are of 
the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Severus, and Caracalla ; 
after Trajanus Decius the number steadily declines. These 
inscriptions record a large number of facts, such as the name 
of the reigning Emperor, with sometimes the Consuls for the 
year; the name of the Prorunitvr Jiimnim, and other officials 
under the Cundoi", the plumber who made the pipe; the owner 
of the house, with, more rarely, the name of the house or 
estate ; and lastly the fact of the water being an Imperial con- 
cession. 

The capacit}^ {lu/ncu) of the tube is sometimes, but not 
always, inscribed on it in lai’ge numerals, giving the number of 
qmaanae ; see fig. 97. The smallest existing specimen is 
marked III., and the largest pipe.s reach to over CCC 
quinuriiu’. 

A few pipes are recorded bj’ Gruter and others to have 
been inscribed with the name of the water they carried, but 
these are probably spurious, rvith perhaps the exception of one 
of about the year 366 a.d., which has the inscription AQVA 
PixoiANA ■ D ■ X ■ VALETiXAAX'i • AVG. This pipe was found in 
1757 in the Horii Salhistwni. 

The lists of emperors’ names on pipe inscriptions include 

^ A large collection of inscribed pipes found iii Rome and at Ostia is 
preserved in tbe great Museo delle Terine. 
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nearly all from the reign of Augustus down to Yalentinianus 
II., 375 A.D., when the Inij)erial serie.s closes ; see tig. 97 A. 

Several pipes inscribed with the name of Pope John I. 
523-526, were found in 1707, near S. Lorenzo fuori le mura. 
but this is almost an isolated example ; the inscrijjtion was 
SALVO • PAPA • lOHANNE - .STFAN • PR • (Stef'lVIS PntejJOSifils) EE- 
PAKAVIT. 

of Etrqjcrofs, Cuii.iuls, cold (itli(r ojficiuls. The earlier 
exam])les have the name of the emperor only, as, for example, 
TIB • C'A£.SAR • AVG (Tiberius) or NEROXIS • CAESARIS • AVCt 
(N ero). Another from the Tlwnnoe of Nero, near the Pantheon, 
has the Procurator’s name in addition, SVE ■ gxesio ■ AVG 
LIEERTO • PROC • XEROXis • CLAVDi • t'AE.s ■ AVG. The Greek 
name P v7](jio<{ occurs in many of these inscriptions. One of 
Vespasian has on it the name of the water- works office in 
Eome — IMP • AVG • VESPASIAXI • .static • VRBAXA • AVG. 

One of Nerva is marked as belonging to a private stutio of 
the emperor’s — imp • xervae • caes • avg • stat ■ patrimoxi 
AVG • X. Another has imp • axtoxixi • avg • pii • statioxis 
PATRIJIOXIS • ,SVB • CVRA • DIOSGORI. 

The commonest formula on pipes of the latter part of the 
first and the second century gives first the Empei'or’s name, 
then the Procurator's, and last the plumber’s, e.ij. IMP • CAES 
TRAIAX • HADEIAXI • AVG • .SVli • CVRA • HYLAE • AVG • LIB 
PROG • A • LAECrVS • EVTYCHES ■ EEC j Lc. ill the veicjii of 
Hadrian, under the care of the Procurator Hijlas a freed.rnan of 
Augustus, A. Larcius Euti/cJies mode it. 

Ill some cases the exact year is indicated by the number of 
the Emperor’s consulship, e.g. liip • domit • AVG ■ germ • xvi 
cos (93 A.D.) ; or by the names of the two consuls for the year, 
e.g. PISOXE • ET • IVLIAXO • COS (175 A.D.), TESSERA • CAST- 
RE[n]sis ; this interesting inscription was found in the 
Praetorian Camp in 1862.^ 

^ The t>:ssera wa* the watchword for the night wiitten on a slip of 
wood, and sent round tlie camp before dark ; see Lirv, sxvii. 46 ; and the 
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Another pipe inscription fonnd on the Quirinal in 1876 
is dated by the Consuls’ names in the joint reign of iMarcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Yerus, 162-163 A.D., thus — 

IMP • CAES • AV.RELI ■ AXTOXIXI ■ ET • AVKELI ■ t'EK ArjTT 
SYB ■ CYRA • CAECILI • DEXTPJANI ■ PROISMAL • P 
AYREL - CAES • III • ET • COMM ■ 11 • COS 

A pipe found at Ostia in 1867 has the names of Severus s ,, , i<> n,ii 
and his two sons Caracalla and Geta — impp • L ■ septimi 
SEVERI • ET • M • AYR • ANTOXIM • AYGO • KT ■ GETAE • CAESAR 
SYB • CYRA ■ PROC! ■ YEXYST ■ AYGG • LIBERT ■ EX • OFE ■ T 
FLAYI • TIRIDATIS • LIB; i.c. in fhr fiinc of tih/ tu:o Avijiiiti Snorus 
and Caracalla^ and of tho C'OHir Gda, andei- Hit aire of Ihe 
Pi'ocitniior [Aniidtit^, an inijji'i'kd Jicedman ; out of the veorlAiOp 
of the frmhaan T.FIadas Tindatc^. 

Imperial concessions of ivater are recorded by the ivords Jnqxnd! 
EX • IXDYLGEXTIA or EX • LIBERALITATE, followed by the 
Emperor’s name ; see vol. ii. p. 319. 

Names of Empresses also occur, e.a. PLOTIXae ■ ayg, on a 
pipe found near the Emporium, and matidiae • XVGudi Yiliae 
Q ■ PYELI ■ SECYXDYS • FKCit—of Matidki the damjhter of 
Auijnstus ; Q. FuhUii.< Secandus made it. 

Other officials’ names, instead of the Fronirator Aquanun, 
sometimes occur, such as the Trihiinv^ Aqwh-um, and the iSerilae 
or secretaries of the Curator, but these varieties are rare. The 
chief official of all, the Curator, did not impress his name on 
the pipes, except in the case of those in his own private house ; 
see beloiv. 

Flumhers’ names. Plumbers’ names, like those of brick- Plumbers. 
makers, are given either in the nominative with fecit, or in 
the genitive after E.x ■ offictxa ; one of the pipes found in the 

tesserarius was the soldier who distributed information as to the watch- 
word ; see Orelli, Inscr. Xo. -3462. Its meaning inscribed on a pipe is 
not clear ; it ma}^ simply mean stanij) of the Fraetorian Catnp. 

^ Caracalla is usually called Marcus Aurelius .Antoninus (Pius). 
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Horti Sallustiani in 1886 was inscril)ed thus, OFFICIXA • fortvxi. 
A considerable number of female plumbers’ names occur, ^ eji. 
IVLIA • CLEOPATRA • FECIT ; another pipe has Fi^AViA ■ glyceea • 
FECIT. 

Kaiiies of Iwuse-oiniers. The names of private owners are 
very numerous ; several names often occur on one pipe, e.r/. 
M • POSTVMI • FESTI • ET • PAVLLAE • EIV.S • ET ■ FILIOEVM 
ET • PuiiPEi • HELiODOPa — Miinus Po4itm>ii Festus cmd Pavlla 
his idfe (Aiid his sons, and Pomptius Heliodorus. 

A pipe recently found on the Esquiline has Ji ■ coccEi 
Xer[vae]. M. Cocceins Xerva was Citndor Aipiornm from 
24-33 A.D., but his name is here inscribed in his private 
capacity of a consumer of water. He was Consul-Sufiectus in 
22 A.D., and his name is inscribed on the front of the Tulliinimii 
as one of its restorers ; see vol. i. ]i. l-j-'l. 51. C. Xerva was an 

intimate friend of Tiberius, and in 33 A.D. committed suicide 
from grief at the cruelties and murders committed by the 
Emperor, over whom he had lo.st all influence. 

On some pipes is recorded the fact that the imperial con- 
cession of water was renewed to a man’s heirs, e.ij. heredvji 
SPVRII • 3IAXIJII • EGREGII • VIRI. 

The names of lady house-owners are common, as, for 
example, lavr ■ agaclyti • sabixac • avg ■ .soror ; and COR- 
NELIAE • PRAETEXT.A.TAE • Coii ■ Tilicie ; and SEPTIMIAE • CALLI- 
CRATIAE ; and JVLIAE • CALICES • ET • LIBERT • EIVS • ET • ALYPTI 
AVG • L • LIBERT ; that i.s, the right to the water was shared 
by Jidia Cidice, her f-eed man, and Abjptas an Impermlfreed.man. 

This last inscription is on a lead pipe of 15 qiiinariae 
capacity, which was found in the Via Alessandrina. 

Topographical indications, such as names of estates, some- 
times occur, but are rare. A pipe from the Palatine has 
[dom]vs • AVGVSTAXAE. Some marked as belonging to Sal- 
lust’s estate are mentioned in vol. ii. p. 242. 

^ Probably these were womeu who owned a plumber’s opicinci worked 
with slave labour. 
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Donati {Eoma, p. 400) and other old topographers, mention 
a pipe found near the Pantheon, which was marked Tenifle of 
MatiJiu — TE51PLO ■ JLITIDIAE ; hut this inscription is suspicious, 
from the word tcmjjlo instead of the nominative femjtlnni being 
used. 

A pipe of the sixth century A.D., in the AIiisoo Kircheriano, 
is inscribed xexOD ■ oefaxoxt {^evoSoKelov optfavo- 
Tpocfelov) ; a Xenodochium or Asylum for the orphan children (h-jjiw 
of foreigners, possibly that which Belisarius is recorded to 
have built; see Bull. Cum. Arch. Iknu. vi. p. 134. 

Several jhpes have been found in the Praetorian Camp 
inscribed c.a.str(<!) PKAETOR(i'') ; see also vol. ii. p. 332. 

In the same place was found the following interesting 
inscription on a pipe which is now in the !Mu.seo Kircheriano 
— IMP • L • SEVEKO ■ III • EX • AXTONINO • COJS • (202 A.D.) CVPvA 
GEX -FVRIO • FESTO • TPd&iUPJ • CUHOEbV • VII • PEe-.;/«.«(7(/ • OPER)(7?J 
Tsnsonihi ■ cvRidere • MESSio • attu'O • nioR • vii • pr.^ 

These include nearly all the known examples of Eoman 
pipes inscribed with the name of the building to which they 
belonged. 

The Aqueducts of Rome. 


In the time of Frontinus, Curafur Aijiauniiu from 97 to 106 
A.D., there were nine aqueducts to supply Rome. 

I. The Aijiiii. A/ipia was built at the same time that the 
Via Ajtjna was constructed by the Censor Appius Claudius 
Caecus, 313 R.c., whose Cen.sorship was prolonged to allow 
him to comjdete the work ; see Livy, ix. 29 ; Diod. Sic. xx. 
36 ; Front. 79. The start of the water-channel is mentioned 
by Frontinus (§ 5) as being by the Jlu P riieucgtina , between 
the seventh and eighth milestones, measured from the Porta 

This appears to be a mistake ; the real .source has been 

^ On tills inscription see Henzeu in Ann. Inst. 1S64, p. ti ; and ilomm- 
sen, Bull. lust. 1S66, p. 127. 


Aqua 

Aitpo' 


S'Virce 



AXIO VETUS 


discovered in the reservoirs formed in the ancient quarries, 
now called hikmik ikjia Ilii-iiin, about aO feet below the level 
of the ground. L.uiciani suggests the probable emendation 
Vic Cijlli'f'iiiii instead of I'rm i" 'liiin. 

i’a, The subterranean of this aqueduct has been at vari- 

ous time.s di.scovercd in .several places in Hume ; at one point 
it is now accessible, and is well preserved for a long distance, 
namely, where it passes through the ohl tufa quarries in the 
Aveutine near the L'hurch of S. Saba. Its line near this point 
is now traversed by the mo<lcin Via di Porta; see Descemet, 

fuinll'Sii S'kiiiii, Pan's P'Co. 

The termination of the was near the Tiber 

bank, close by the : the last part of its course 

for a few hundred yards was on low archo.s close in«ide the 
line of the Servian wall ; with tlii.s exception the tijitfus of the 
A(pi" Ai'id'i was subterranean. Additional springs were 
brought to the by a branch added by Augustus, 

which was called the .-I'jiin Ai'i’in Ain/i'Ad. 

-into II. The A/iiij teas bceini in 272 n.c., forty years later 

Vetiiy. . . 

than the Aj^iln, by the Censor Manius C'nrius Dentatiis out 
of the spoils won from Pyrrhus, and in 270 r-.c. was completed 
by M. F ulvius Flaccus, who had been appointed, together with 
Dentatus, y" /(//cv /o/ac ; see Front. 80, and Livy, 
ix. 29. Its length was 4.0 miles: 10' miles from its source in 
the hills to a yz/xv/zc near Tibur (Tivoli), and 33 miles thence 
to Home ; its course being very circuitous ; see Aur. A ictor, 
I'iri ill. 43; and Li\y, ix. 29, and xl. 51. 

Of this long channel only about a quarter of a mile was 
above ground. 

Exist, nij The »iji‘'a,-s of the ^hun V,ttii.< has been identified below the 

Llaudian Arjueduct at the Toita Maggiore ; other pieces oi 
the channel and remains c>f large cisterns were di.scovered in 
1873-79, while laying out the new Ada Principe Amadeo, 
Carlo Alberto, and Xajjoleone III. 

’ X<jt 20, as is sometimes stated. 
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A long piece of the sju’ctis was formed in the earth of the 
agger of Servius, and ran parallel to the wall. Where the 
sjjt'cus was above ground, it was built of massive blocks of 
peperino ; see Lanciani, Ctmi. Ji Fnnit. Tav. iv. 

At one point about 30 feet outside the remains of the Servian 
wall and agger, near the railwa}’ station, there is still well pre- 
served a curious itigjjcdi'Jii-duift (ptiktis), made to enable work- Jncpccthii 
men to reach the subterranean i,jK-cm of this acj^ueduct ; see 
Vitr. viii. 6. 3. It stands up above the excavated ground- 
level like a small circular tower, about lil feet high and 10 
feet in diameter. It is built of massive blocks of tufa and 
travertine, and has a small door for access, in the sill of which 
are the pivot-holes of two wooden folding doors. 

A branch subdividing the water of the Aniu Vetih into two 
parts was built by Augustus, starting from the old about 
2 miles from its termination in Home, then passing by the 
Ai/ijjJtUhmtniiii L'tidrcnsc, and for some distance along the line 
of the Aurelian 'wall towards the Pmi'i Litinci. The existing 
remains of this branch are of concrete faced with njius 
rdiculutuin. 

III. The Aipia Marrla was built by the Praetor Q. Marcius .iqna 
Eex in III b.C., by order of the Senate at the same time that 
they had the two existing aqueducts restored ; see Dion Cass, 
xlix. 42 ; Front. 81 ; and Pliny, IJlsL JWi.f. xxxi. 41, and 
xxxvi. 121. Frontinu.s, quoting Fenestella, tells us that 180 
million sesterces were voted tj build this acjueduet, that is, 
about £1,800,000. This is commemorated on a deiuirins of 
the Gen.-, Marcia with [alrersi) a head of King Ancus IMartius o-i.i tcpc. 
and the Injeiul AXCV.s ; {rcrcr^c) a rude representation of the 
arches of an acpieduct inscribed AQVA • MARca' ; on it is an 
ei'piestrian statue — Icijcnd, piiillipv.s. The supposed descent 
of the Gens from Ancus ilartius, and the construction of the 
Marcian Aqueduct, were the two chief distinctions of the 
family, and were therefore commemorated on the dui"rii 
struck by rnoudurii of this Gens. 

VOL. II 22 
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The source of this aqueduct is about 38 miles from Eome, 

3 miles to the south of the Via T'uhna its last 6 miles are on 
massi^'e jjeperino arches, many of which ai’e still well pre- 
served, hut about seven-eighths of the length of the .'•jxi'iis was 
subterranean. Remains of the still exist in the Sabine 

Hills above Tivoli, and also on the slopes below it. The water 
was brought into Rome at a level high enough to supply the 
Capitoline Aw. 

A short branch, called the A/iua Au'jiAa, was added by 
Augustus, and this doubled the original supply of water, as is 
recorded in the Ancyrean inscription — AQVAJr • QVAE • MARCIA 
APPELLATVR • DVPLICAVI • FOXTE ■ XOVO • IX • R1VV3I • EIVS 
iXMisso. Its water is exceptionally pure and cold — nin’s d 
frigoni ihiceus Mama, as Statius calls it, Sih\ I. v. 25 ; see also 
IMart. vi. 42, IS, and Vitr. viii. 3. 1. 

One of the jvijcrule.i, set up by Augustus to mark the 
band of ground, 30 feet wide, belonging to this aqueduct, has 
been found ; it is inscribed — JiAr.(( ki) ■ imp • caesaPi, ■ Divi • f 
AVGVSTVS • EX-s-c • cc cxc'Vii • r(crfc) • cci, ic. Mardan (Aqne- 
diid) the Liipendor Auqu.diu (adiqjidi) son uj the dieitie Cacsuv, 


ly command of the Senate-, Ciypui Xunihee 1107, di-dance from 
the end 250 fed-, ± for 50, the archaic form of L, is used 
here.- This interesting inscription is now built into a wall 
over the place where it was found. 

Two inscriptions, now preserved by the main entrance 
AiJrntwii^. of the Basilica of S. Lorenzo, record the restorations 
%anicttUcK and increased rvater supply with which Titus and Caracalla 


improved the Marcian acpieduct. They are as follows — imp 


TITVS ■ C.A.E8 • DIVI - F - VE.SPA&IAXV.S • AVG ■ POXT ■ MAX ■ TKI- 


' Tile Via Valeria was a continuation of the Via Tibnrtina, fi'oni Tibur 
(Tivoli) onwards over the Sabine Hills. 

- The Roman numeral for 50 passed through three stages, first 
as on the earliest gold sixty-sestertii pieces struck about 217 n.o., then X, 
and lastly from the middle of the first century a.d. onwards the form L 
was used. 
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BVXICIAE • POTEST • IX • (SO A.D.) IMP ■ XV • CEXS • COS • VII A,,,,,, 
DESIGN • VIII • EIVOM • AQVAE ■ MARCTAE ■ EESTAVRAVIT • DILAP- 
8AM ■ REFECTT ■ ET • AQVAM - QVAE ■ IN • VSV • ESSE ■ DEsIERAT 
EEDVXIT. The other, of Caracalla’s time, runs thus — IMP 
CAES ■ M ■ AVRELIVS • AXTONINVS • PIVS • FELIX ■ AVG ■ PART 
MAX • BRIT ■ MAXDIVS • POXTIFEX ■ MAXIMVS • AQVAM • MAR- 
CTAM - VARUS • CASIBVS • IMPEDIT.UI ■ PVRGATO • FOXTE ■ EXCTSI:, 

ET ■ PERFORATIS • MONTIBVS ■ RESTITVTA - FORMA ■ ADQUISITO 
ETIAAX • FONTE ■ NOVO • AXTOXINIANO • IN • SACRA3I • VRBEil 
SVAM ■ PERDVCENDAM • CA'RAA'IT. 

The Marcian Aqueduct ended near the Foiiij Cfqieiui and 
ivas distributed over licijin IL, the Caeliaii Hill. Its qm’us 
can be veil examined where it passes over the arch built by 
Augustus (now the Porta S. Lorenzo), below tlie of the 

Aiqaa Julia and Tq.nda ; see fig. 99. At this point, where the 
aqueduct spanned an ancient road, the whole is of travertine ; 
at other places peperino and tufa blocks were used. Some 
of the piers of this triple aqueduct were destroyed in 1884 ; 
see vol. ii. p. 2.54. The Marcian water is still brought to 
Rome under the name of the .-Li'in Pia, a restoration com- A'pio Pw. 
pleted in 1870, and solemnly inaugurated by Pope Pius IX., 
only a few days before the Italian army entered Rome, putting 
an end to the temporal power of the Pope. 

IV. The Aijwi Trpiihi was constructed by the Censors Cn. Aqw-i 
Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus, in 127 B.v. : see ^ 
Front. 82. It began about a mile and a half from the tenth 
milestone on the Via Latina. Its sinras is shown on fig. 99, 
between the Aqua Marcia and Julia. This water was called 
tiqmla, a form of teqnJa, from its being slightly warm. 

V. The Aqua Julia ; see Front. 83. This and the two last- -I'p'-' 
mentioned aqueducts were for a long distance carried on the 
same row of arches, which were rebuilt in the reign of Augustus. 

About half of the course of the Aqua. Juha was sutiter- 
ranean ; the other half being carried either on solid substruc- 
tions or on stone arches. 
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This new aqueduct, with the addition of the Julia, 

was constructed by M. Agrippa, when aedile, in 33 B.c. Fron- 



Fig. 99. 

Ari;h built b}* Augustus where a triple Aqueduct passes over a Road — 
now the Porta S. Lorenzo. 

A. Original inseription of Augustus. 

B. Inscription recording restorations by Titus ; the uioulding of the 

pediment has been cut away to make room for this. 

C. Insciiption added In- Caracalla ; the arehitiave moulding has been 

cut aw.ay to make room for it. 

D. Peiierino arch of the Ariueduct. 

E, F. G. Specus of the Aijuae Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, now exposed by 
the removal of their sides. 

H. Part of one ol the towers of Aurelian’s wall. 

tinus (cap. 19) says it.s level was the third in order, coming- 
after the Aiiio jSoi'Hg, which was the highest, and the Aijua 
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Claudio, ivhich was the second. Its sjjecus is shown in fig. 99, 
above the Aqua Tepula and Mardo. 

The rebuilding of this part of the aqueduct by Augustus 
in 5 B.c. is recorded by an inscription on the side of the upper 
specus at the jilace marked A in fig. 99, AqiM Julia — nip 
CAESAR ■ DIVI - IVLI • AVGVSTVS • POXTIEEX • MAXIIIVS • COS 
XII • TRIBVXIC • POTESTAT • XIX • IJIP • XIIII • RIVOS ■ AQVARVM 
OMXIVM • REFECIT. Below this another inscription on the side 
of the specas of the Aqua Ttpnla records a restoration by Titus 
in 79 A.D. ; see B in fig. 99. 

Other restorations were carried outbySeverus in 196 A.D., 
and by Caracalla in 212 A.D. ; the latter is recorded by an 
inscription added under the cornice at C on fig. 99. Xot 
only has the pediment been cut away, but even the mouldings 
of the architrave were hacked off to make room for the in- 
scription of Caracalla. On the inner keystone of this fine 
arch an ox’s head is carved, on the outside an ox’s skull. All 
the moulded details, the cornice and caps of the columns and 
pilasters, are veiy finely designed and well executed. 

In Eome itself the three .spcocs were separated and carried 
in difterent directions. Ruins of the once magnificent CaAelliun 
of the Aqua Julia, built by Severus Alexander, exist in the 
modern Piazza Titt. Emmanuele ; see vol. ii. 32.5. 

The source of the Aqua Julia was a spring about a mile 
above the Monastery of Grottaferrata, not far from the twelfth 
milestone on the Via Latina. At various places near the 
source no less than nine of the original dppi of Augustus have 
been found in 1886-87. Each of them is inscribed thus — aqva 
IVL i(« ■ IMP ■ CAESAR • DIVI ■ F • AVGVSTV.S . EX . S ■ C . C IVI 
Pedes . ccx±.i The first number is different in each, as it 
records the distance from the castdluui in Eome. The second 
number is the same on all ; it merely states the intervals of 
two adu^ at which the l iqtqii were placed ; see Lanciani in Xuth. 
d. Scai'i, 1887, jj. 558. 

‘ The archaic X for L is used. 
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YI. The Aiiao. Vinjn ; this aqueduct also was begun by 
Agrippa, while aedile in 33 B.C. ; see Front. 84 ; Dion Cass, 
liv. 11 ; and Pliny, Xaf. xxxi. 42. In the same year 
Agrippa, Avho was appointed bi' Augustus to the newly-insti- 
tuted office of Curator Aqiiornru, is recorded (Pliny, Hist Xat. 
xxxvi. 121) to have con.structed for public use no less than 
700 basins or pools (lartir), .500 fountains {sulkittei), and 130 
atstdla, many of them richly decorated with statues and 
columns. Three hundred statues of marble and bronze, and 
400 marble columns, were used in these works, all of which, 
Pliny says, were erected in one year, 33 B.C'., which can hardly 
have been the case. 

The main object of the Aqua Jlrqo aqueduct was to supply 
the Tlieriiia.e of Aqriq.qja ; its source, as Frontinus says, was 
near the eighth milestone of the Via L'alhitiiw, fed by aspring, 
which, according to the story, was first pointed out by a girl 
to some thirsty soldiers, and was therefore called the Aqua 
Virgo. This aqueduct has been restored, and still brings a 
large quantity of pure cool water to Rome, supplying the mag- 
nificent Trevi fountain, and those in the Piazza di Spagna and 
the Piazza Xavona, together with ten smaller ones, and a large 
number of streets. 

Some of the original arches of this aqueduct as built by 
Agrippa have recently been discovered at three places; namely, 
in the garden of the Palazzo Bufalo (now C'astellani) ; at the 
angle of the ^ ia delle IMaratte and the Yia della Yergine ; 
and in the court of the Palazzo Sciarra ; see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1888, p. 61, and Xoth. d. Sniii, 1887, p. 447. The main cas- 
tellum of the Aqua Virgo was on the Pincian Hill. Only about 
one-thirteenth of the course of the sqjccu.s was above ground. 

Another well-preserved piece of the ancient sgiccus can be 
seen below the level of the street, in the court of Xo. 12 Via 
del Au:zare'no, behind the Trevi fountain. At this point a 
house has recently been pulled down so that this bit of the 
acpteduct is now visible from the street. The upper parts of 
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three arches, with engaged columns between them, are now 
exposed. Aho4‘e them the of massive travertine, 

decorated with an entablature, is visible, and is perfectly pre- 
served. The top of the is nearly level with the paving 

of the modern street. On both sides of the frieze is an inscrip- 
tion recording that this part was rebuilt by Claudius in 52 
A.D., after the aqueduct had been injured by Caligula, probably 
while constructing his wooden amphitheatre near the Sijjfa 
Jnli'i ; Suet. fV/. 21. 

The inscription runs thus — Ti ■ cLAVDiv.s ■ i»RV,si • F • CAESAR 
AVitVSTVS ■ GEPAIAXICVS • I’OXTIFEX • ilAXIil ■ TRIE • POTEST 
V • niP • XI • P ■ P • COS • DESIG • nil • ARCVS • DVCTVS • Ai.'VAE 
VIRGIXIS • DISTt'RBATOS • PER • 0 • CAESAREM • A ■ FVXDAMEXTIS 
NOVOS ■ FECIT • AC • RESTITVIT. 

The date of this inscription (given by the ttihitaidu fmfi. date 
Y. etc.) is 52 A.d. The special ornamentation of this piece of 
the aqueduct is due to its being a part where a road passed 
under it, as is the case with portions of other aqueducts at the 
Poda JLij/jioi'e, the Pudn S. Loren-.", and the so-called “Arch 
of Drusus ” near the Tlurnuie nf Vo rnrolhi . ; see vol. ii. p. 172. 

Another piece of the arches of the Aipot Vinjo existed in 
the sixteenth century, where it crossed the Corso at the angle 
of the Yia di Caravita. Other parts were found under the 
Church of S. Ignazio. The water of this aqueduct was dis- 
tributed from eighteen VadeUu, in Regions vii., ix., and xiv. 

YII. The Apui AUidino was constructed by Augustus 
mainly to supply his great Kanmacliin, on the Transtiberine 
side of Rome. Frontinns (.^ 85) says, hihi i.dni UihoiO von- 
riLuaftir, uuinuie Ciie^oris <iinrt(iriiic I'Aic, pdvidix qninarute e r/./j’iu. 
It was supplied by the Lh-na Ahiduim, now called Lomu di 
Marti(jianiu, which was near the fourteenth milestone of the 
Via Vlaadiu. The water was not fit to drink, and its level 
was the lowest of all the aqueducts — ojitiiihus lininilwr ALiefimi 
est, as Frontinus (,§ 11) says. The dSuiiinaJini. of Augustus 
was in the plain between ,S'. Cv^iirmfo, S. Fniii'-eoeo a rijio, and 
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the foot of the Janiciilan Hill, where some remains of it have 
been discovered. 

Aqua In 1887 an inscribed stone slab, covering part of the speais 

of a branch aqueduct from the Lago di Bracciano, was found 
near the Via ChnuUu, about 15 miles from the Porta del Popolo. 
Its inscription is the only epigraphic record of the Aiiua 
I, limbed AUidiiw which is known. As restored by Prof. Barnabei it 
runs thus, (dip • caesar • divi ■ f) avgvstv.s • pontif • max 

(FOE)MAJDIEXTIS • ATTRIB • IX • RIVO • AQVAE ■ AVGV.STAE • QVAE 


PEEVEXIT ■ IX • XEMVS - CAE.SARVM ■ ET • EX • EO ■ EIVALIEVS 
QVI ■ (per • B)VCC'IXAM ■ ACCIPIEB(aXT • AQVAM • PEREXXEM 

dedit). See KoU:. 0. Siv.ri, 1887, pp. 181-186. 
ciav.iUaii YIII. The Aqua Chitidia, and IX. The Anio JSoins, were 
aijueduih. begun by Caligula in 38 A.D., and completed by Claudius 

in 52 A.D. The total length of the magnificent aqueduct 
which carries the sqiecus of the Aqua Claudia is over 45 miles, 
of which 94 miles are on lofty arches, and about 1000 jmrds 
on solid masonry. 

AnioATovus. The Auio Kovus was nearly 62 miles long, of which about 
94 miles were above ground, some of the arches being as 
much as 109 feet high. As is mentioned below, these two 
acpieclucts met about 3 miles from Rome, and from that point 
both qjecus are carried on the same arches. These are the 
finest of all the Roman aqueducts in length, height, and massive 
construction; see Front. 86. 

Aqua The source of the Aqua Claudia was by the thirty-eighth 

Claudia. Qf /:y,( SuhluctiA.-i, near the start of the Aqua 

Marda : it was fed by two springs, the Fans Cuerideus and 


Funs Curtins, as is recorded in the inscription on the squras over 
the double travertine gateway of the Via Lalicana and Vrue- 
nestina (now the Porta IMaggiore). 

The A started from a stream of that name near 

the forty-second milestone of the Via Suhlarensis, where 
remains of its indh' or inlet from the river-bank and jaisdna 
^motion, still exist. Xear the city these two streams were united and 
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carried on the same arches, the speciit' of the Aniu A^n-vs being- 
above that of the A( 2 iiii CUnicliii. Within the city the t-\vo 
-waters -were mixed — Claudia et Aniu Kucux extra urheni pivjiria 
qnaeqiie rivo eroyahaiihir, inira urheai roiifundehardar, as Frontinus 
says, g 86. 

That very splendid piece of this double aqueduct, which 
no-w forms the Parta. Alayyiare, is -worth j' of close examina- 
tion, as the two are well preserved, and the whole 

structure is a very noble piece of masonry. These special 
arches were built with exceptionally elaborate architectural 
decorations, because two roads passed under them, the 
Via. PraencAiiui and the Via Lalirana. It wa.s an invariable 
custom among the Eomans to build in a clecorative way 
any arch of an aqueduct under which a road happened to 
pass. 

The inscription on the upper speru^ over the Piaia Mufjgiare 
is — TI ■ CLAVDIVS • DEVSI • F • CAISAR • AVG VSTV.S • GERMANICVS 
PONTIF ■ SIAXIjM • TRIBVXIC'IA • POTESTATE • XII • COS ■ V 
IMPER.tTOR • XXt'II • PATER • PATRIAE • AQVAM • CLAVDIAAI 
EX . FO.MIBVS • QVI • VOCABANTVR • CAERVLEVS • ET • CVRTIVS 
A • MILLIARIO • XXXXV • ITEM • AXIENEM • XOVAM • A • MIL- 
LIARIO • LXII ■ SVA • IMPEXSA • IX • VRBEJI • PERDVC'EXDAS 
CVRAVIT. The lengths of the aqueducts given in this inscrip- 
tion, namel}^, the Aqua. Claudia I.j miles long, and the Aniu 
Novu.i 62 miles, were the actual length of the rqju’Ui, not the 
shortest distance from point to point ; compare Pliny, Hid. 
Nat. xxxvi. 122. 

Below this, on the sjx'cus of the Aqua Claudia, is another 
inscription, recording the restoration of this aqueduct by 
Vespasian in 71 A.D., aqvas • - ■ ixtermissa.s ■ dilap.sas- 
Qt'E. It must have been badly built to need repair within 
twenty years of its constraction. 

A third inscription, lower still, records another restoration 
by Titus in 81 A.D., the last year of his reign. About 200 
A.D. it was again restored by Severus and Caracalla, who built 
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brick-faced concrete arches under many of the stone arches of 
Claudius. 

In the reign of Xero this Claudian aqueduct was extended 
over the Caelian to the Palatine, by a magnificent series of 
double arches of concrete, faced with unusually neat brick- 
work. A great number of the arches of this extension still 
exist in good preservation, nlth, in places, later arches built 
under them by Severus in 201 .\.D., jJrobably to support them 
after injury by an earthquake. 

A number of the arches, two tiers high, near the Lateral! 
Basilica, are specially well preserved. The later arches are 
added as supports in the upper tier of arches of Xero's 
aqueduct : their brick facing is very inferior in neatness to 
the more beautiful work of Xero's time, when, in colour, 
qualitjq and fineness of jointing, Roman brickwork was at its 
highest point of perfection. 

A branch built l)y Xero, part of which is still well preserved, 
diverges from the main line of his extension, passing over the 
Arch of Dolabella on the Caelian towards the Colosseum, while 
the rest of the water was carried on to the Palatine. 

A fine lofty gateway where a road passes under this 
acpieduct exists near the Porta Maggiore, decorated !vith 
moulded brick imposts' and short string-courses. A large 
marble slab for an inscription once existed over this archway 
on both sides ; the slabs are gone, but the holes to fix them 
are visible. 

Magnificent remains of the Claudian Aqueduct, built of 
massive blocks of tufa, still exist for many miles across the 
Campagna. 

* Tlie impost moulding at the springing of the arch is a large cijnuil'uLiii, 
foiined of .sixteen eourse.s of hrick. This part of Xero’s aqncdnct, with its 
lofty aiehn ay spanning the road, is one of the Kiiest examples of Ijriek- 
faced concrete which exists : the facing of the arches, with their two 
rings of tegulnc lificilahs, or 2-fpet tiles, is extraordinarily neat and close- 
jointed. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned nine aqueducts which 
existed in the time of Frontinns, two others were added later. 

X. The Aijua Tinjoini was constructed by Trajan in 109 
A.D., three years after the death of Frontinns, to snpjdy the 
Transtiberine quarter of Eome. Its level was high enough 
to bring water to the highest part of the Janiculan Hill. 
The completion of this acineduct is recorded on the rever.ses 
of bronze coins of the year 110 A.D., with the kijciiil aqva 
TRAIAXA, and a representation of the water as a river-god 
reclining on the ground holding a reed, and with one arm 
resting on an urn from which issues a stream of water ; over 
him is an arched canopy supported by columns. 

In 1830 a slab of travertine was found on the course of 
thi.s aciueduct, about 10 miles from Eome, with an inscrip- 
tion recording its construction, and the purchase by Trajan 
of a strip of land 30 feet wide, the usual width for the 
reserved strip on which no planting was allowed. After 
the name and titles of the Emperor, with the date 109 A.D. 
(TR ■ POT • Xlll), the inscription runs — Aijv.vM • TRAIAna^i 
PECVXIA ■ SVA • I\ ■ VRBEM • PERUVXIT • EMPTIS • LOUIS 
PER • LATITVD ■ p[t'de.s] XXX. 

The source of this aqueduct was derived from a number of 
springs near the the modern Lo<p di BriU-dniuj. 

Its termination was at a magnificent aiddlam, on the top of 
the Janiculan Hill, which is shown on several coins of Trajan, 
adorned with columns and a i-eclining male figure with au 
urn ; the legend is s • c - aqva • tkaiaxa. 

This aqueduct was restored hy Belisarius, after being cut 
by the Gothic leader Vitiges in .o37 a.d. It was repaired 
by several of the Popes, and still supplies wdth a copious flood 
of water the great Fontana Paolina behind S. Pietro in 
Montorio, and the fountains in front of S. Peter’s, together 
with a large area of the Transtiberine city.^ 

^ Besides tliis and tlie aBove-inentioned I'rnji/H', tlieve are two 
others of the old ai^iieducts the water of wliieli is still brought to sup]'ly 
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The Fontana Paolina, with a magnificent flood of water 
pouring into a large stone basin, stands on the site of the 
ancient ni.<tcUuiri of Trajan. It was constructed in 1611 Ity 
Pope Paid Y. 

XL The Ah'ivi/ih'iiiii was constructed about 2'26 a.d. 
bj’ Severns Ale.xander, to supply his enlargement of the 
Thciiiau’ of JSeni in the Cowjju.i 2Iadiii>, near the Pantheon, 
called after him the Thfrmoe Ali'miuhiiine ; see vol, ii. p. 
144. Its source ivas between Gabii and Lake Eegillus, about 
14 miles from Eome. It is the same water which now 
supjdies Eome under the name of the A<iiia Fclire, by means 
of a restoration made in 1586. The ancient course of the 
A'luo AlejvmJniw, after reaching the walls of Eome, is very 
uncertain. 

This was the last aqueduct which was constructed, and the 
whole number of separate acpteducts never e.xceeded eleven. 
Procopius makes up the number to fourteen, by counting as 
distinct aqueducts (d^erot ) ^ what were really only branches, 
made to tap the existing sjunix of certain of the pre-existing 
aqueducts. 

Thus he includes the Sjjci'hs OAucunni-i leading from the 
A)iio J eins, and the Spr-mx Aktouiiiwimx, a branch from another 
acpieduct, made to supply the Baths of Caracalla ; and thirdly, 
he counts the Aqini Atnjnda, constructed by Augu.stus to supply 
certain country estates of his, but which did not come near 
to Eome. The Aipiu Algentin appears to have been a name 
invented from a corrupt reading of AUidiiin ; see Jordan, 
Tcrpugr. p. 223 mp, and Lanciani, Com. di Front, p. 18.5. 

Rome. These are the Pin (ancient Aqnti J/iircm) and tiie Acquit 

Felice {Aqua Claudia). 

^ iiore correctly dxeros wa.s used in a more limited sense, ineaniiig tlie 
actual water- cliannel or .‘•jiccus; the whole aqueduct being called 
vcpa.'ior/eiov. Comjiaiv an interesting inscription in the Louvre {(3-rcek 
huer. Xo. 1.33), which records the construction of an aipieduct at ilylasi 
in the time of Philip Aridaeus, 323 to 317 u.c. 
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The amount of pure water which was continually being 
poured into Eome by all these ac|ueducts must have been 
something enormous, probably not less than about 340 
millions of gallons a day, far exceeding the supply of any 
modern citj". It is not without reason that Pliny and 
Frontinus speak of the Roman acjueducts as being among the 
chief wonders of the world. 

Pahlk Foaniuiiu. Fountains existed in enormous cpian- 
tities all over the city, either in the form of large basins of 
water or upward-spouting jets of water The 

number of these set up by M. Agrippa in the reign of Augustus 
is mentioned above, vol. ii. p. 342. 

The licywiiiirii Ciihiloijuus give the number of Jm in each 
Ikijio of the city, in many cases amounting to as many as 
eighty in one lleji'); see Urlichs, Cod. Tupoijr. pp. 2 to 27. 
The larger fountains combined both lurm and ^-olkah-:, large 
marble basins and spouting jets of water ; many of these were 
large and magnificent structures, usually decorated with 
marble columns, linings, and statues in niches both of marble 
and of gilt bronze. 

The XifiiqjJuu'iijit of Scaritii ^Ikoi.ndi.r, which received the 
Ayiin .JiiUii, is the finest existing example of one of these ; see 
vol. ii. p. 325. 

The Hilda sudom (so called) by the Colosseum is almost 
the only existing example of a fountain which had jets of 
water pouring into a large circular basin. Xothing now 
exists but the brick and concrete core of the lower part 
of the fountain, which was originally more than three times 
its present height ; in shape it was a tall marble-lined cone, 
with water issuing from the summit, and from various points 
below. 

Its original form is shown on a sculptured sarcojihagus 
now in the ijoUnia hipiihirlu of the Vatican. Xear the base 
were niches for statues holding urns, which can still l)e traced 
in the existing though much restorecl core of the lower part. 
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A central circular hollow, 2 feet 3 inches in diameter, con- 
tained the rising lead pipes to supply the ujjper jets. 

The brick facing appears to be of Flavian work, and the 
fountain is shown on coins of Domitian by the side of the 
Colosseum, so it is prol»ablv of about the same date as the 
great Flavian Amphitheatre. The name iiitfn smluns does not 
occur earlier than the llt'iiiniinnf of the fourth cen- 

tury A.D. Any tall circular object was called a ntdu ; the 
form of this fountain resembled somewhat the im-i'ie or goals 
at the ends of the ijniwt in the tV/vi; the e 2 jithet sinloits 
(sweating) was probably applied on account of the way in 
which the water seemed to ooze from it. 

The colossal bronze pine cone, now in the Vatican, was a 
magnificent and fanciful sort of fountain. Large numbers 
of small jets spouted out from its whole surface. The effect 
of such a mass of gold-plated bronze in the centre of a large 
marble basin of water must have been very splendid. A 
further clescrii^tiou of it is given above in vol. ii. jr 299. 

Some small or shallow basins of water have been 

exposed among the row of buiMings along the north-east side 
of the J’ia Xum, near the Arch of Titus. These are divided 
into several shallow rectangular basins lined with the hard 
ojjiis siffninuin, or cement made of pounded brick, which was 
always used for water-channels and cisterns ; see vol. i. p. 
79. The various comijartments are arranged so that one 
overflowed into the other ; they look as if they were intended 
for washing clothe.s. A great number of isolated fountains 
appear to be shown on many fragments of the Marble Fla/i of 
Tioiiie ' see Jordan, Forma L rhig Itomac. 

Frii'ute Foiinlaiim. An enormous number of small fountains 
existed in the courts and gardens of the private houses of 
Eome. Many of these were very beautiful and costly 
structures made of white and coloured marbles and porphyries, 
decorated with statuettes in marble and gilt bronze. Great 
invention and fancy is shown in the endless variety of the 
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designs of these private fountains. In many of them the 
jet of ivater spouts from a fish, a shell, or some other object 
held by a figure of Cupid or a ISTymph. In some cases the 
fountain is in the form of a small marble onlkiilu ; the water rnc/.t 
issuing from the miniature building and running down its 
steps into the surrounding basin. A very pretty example of 
this is preserved in the cloister of the iluseo delle Terme. 

Some of the most graceful fountains are in the form of a large 
delicately tliited liasin of pmiiuniffo or other richly coloured 
marble, set on a slender stalk of Oriental alabaster. A jet of 
water sprang up from the middle of the basin. 

A favourite kind of fountain, especially in gardens and 
open courts, was in the form of a niche lined tvith l)rilliant 
glass mosaics bordered with an inlay of shells ; below the 
niche was a marble tank or basin into which the water poured 
from a statuette or from a lion’s head set in the glassdined 
niche. Some very perfect examjjles of this have been found 
at Pompeii ; those found in Eome are mostly in an inferior 
state of preservation. In many cases Howers and water- 
plants were placed round the margins of the fountains, either 
in pots or in earth which filled hollow channels at the edge of 
the water. The size of the fountains, of coiu'se, depended on 
the amount of water which had been conceded to the owner 
of the house ; some poured forth a very copious stream ; 
others were demised to make the most of a minute trickle of 
water of no greater v olume than would he supplied through a 
goose-quill. 

In ancient Eome, as in Eome of Papal times, the public 
and plicate fountains must have been one of the most 
beautiful and striking features of the city, on account of their 
enormous number, their graceful designs and rich materials, 
and also from the astonishing volume of pure ci'vstal-like Abimdonce 

^ "I mtn-. 

water which, during winter and summer, day and night, was 
always being porued forth, sparkling in the brilliant sunshine, 
which in Eome is so seldom broken by rain or clouds. 
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CHAPTEi; XI 

KOADS AND BEIDGKS OF ROME. 

The Hoads of Home. 


The liuwh of Borne ranked with the Aqueducts, as being 
among the most costly and carefully constructed pieces of 
engineering u hich the inartistic hut practical Eomans produced 
with such skill and disregard of human labour. 

The construction of the paved roads, which were called 
oiac sHice strotue, resembled that described by Vitruvius, vii. 1, 
for ordinary pavements ; see vol. i. p. 80. Great care was 
taken to carry off rapidly the rain water tliat fell on the 
impervious closelj'-jointed paving. 

At V. 9. 7, Vitruvius gives directions for the formation of 
cloaeue along both sides of the whole course of each new-made 
road, with drain-pipes at intervals to carry the surface water 
from the road into the drains. 

Certain modifications were employed according to the 
different character of the ground over which each road 
passed ; in a rocky place the ktutuincn or lower bed of rough 
stones was omitted, and the rock was carefully levelled to 
receive the nidub and nudeus, on which lava paving [sile.i:) was 
bedded. 

On marshy ground the .^tatnnicn, was replaced by wooden 
piles ; and where the road passed over a valley it was fre- 
C|uently kept to an even level by being raised on a viaduct of 
massive masonry, like that of an aqueduct, either constructed 
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with a solid wall or with rows of arches,^ according to its 
height. This latter kind of road was called Via faniicata ; see 
Livy, xxii. 36. The oldest of the roads of Lome, the Via 
Appia, is built on substructures of solid masonry where it 
passes through the valley of Ariccia and elsewhere. In 
other places, to avoid detours and to keep the road as 
level as possible, deep cuttings through the hill were formed, 
in some cases 50 or 60 feet deep, sunk through the solid 
rock. 

In other cases actual tunnels were quarried out, in order 
to carry a road straight through a hill. The most remarkable 
example of this is between Naples and Puteoli, where the 
road passes through a magnificent rock-cut tunnel about half a 
mile long, nearly 30 feet wide, and varying in height from 25 
to 30 feet, except at the entrance, where the height is nearly 
90 feet. This tunnel, which is mentioned by Seneca and 
Petronius, probably dates from the time of Augustus. It is 
still in use. 

Some details with regard to the formation of a Eoman 
road are described by Statius {Silr. iv. 3, and 40 to 53) in his 
account of the repair of part of the Tla Appia by Domitian. 
The margins of the road were marked out by the digging of 
two ditches, fossae, within which the iirei uiuia or enclosed space 
was first excavated and then filled in with the foundations for 
the paving, dnrs uiii, so called from its being curved to throw off 
the rain water. 

The paving of the central part of the J~ia.- Appia and other 
chief roads was made of large blocks of lava {sile.r), of polygonal 
shape, jointed with the most minute accuracy. The larger 
pieces measured about 4 feet by 3 feet. These blocks have in 
most places been carelessly relaid in late times, and present 

^ The Pont du Gurd, near Ximes {2deiiiaiisus), is the finest e-xisting 
example of a combination of aiiueiluet and \-iadu(.t cro.ssiiig a valley on 
three tiers of arches. The road is carried on the top of the second tier of 
arches, the water-channel being at the summit on the third tier. 
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a very different appearance from vhat they did under the 
Eepublic and early Empire. 

The one fragment of ancient road in the Forum which 
still exists in its original state, with closely fitting joints, is 
figured above in vol. i. p. 251. 

The principal roads varied in width from 10 to 15 feet; 
but some of the small cross roads were only 4 feet wide. The 
lava paving was bordered by a massive curb, usually of tufa, 
peperino, or travertine.^ The latter was used in the Fonuu 
Iluiiianaiit along the Sacat Via, and the road which skirted the 
opposite side of the central paved space. 

The side jjathways (tmrrjinei) ajrpear to have been laid 
with gravel {ylarea) outside Eome, and inside the city with 
rectangular slabs of travertine or other hard stone like modern 
flagging, suj-o qiwdndu dnitue. The phrase used for construct- 
ing a road was tium laanire or stenu'rc ; see inscriptions and 
coins ciuoted below at pp. 357 and .358. 

The earliest road which was constructed in this solid way 
was the J' id Afipia, which led from Eome to Ca23ua, and was 
extended in later times to Brundusium (Brindisi). It was 
made, according to Frontinus and Livy, ix. 29, by the Censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus in 313 B.c., at the same time that he 
constructed the first aqueduct which brought the Ayna Ajyna 
to Eome. Earlier roads of course existed, but were probably 
not paved with stone. 

An abundant sujjply of lava for paving was quarried out 
of the great stream which had flowed from the Alban Hills 
to within 3 miles of Eome ; this is still quarried for the j^aving 
of the modern streets at a place near the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella. For some miles the Via Ajjjnu passes over this 
extensive flood of lava, and a great part of its old paving still 
exists, especially near the foot of the Alban Hills, for 2 or 
3 miles towards Eome. 

In some places along the V'ia Latina the curb as well as the central 
paving is made of lava. 
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Livy (x. 23) mentions the use of saxii/d quiuh-atu nu or 
rectangular slabs of stone for small paths ; he says that a foot- 
road was laid in this way by the two Ogulnii, aediles 

for the year 296 B.c., out of the fines they imposed, from the 
Porift, Capdia to the Temple of Mars, which stood outside the 
gate. At xli. 27, Livy a 2 r]rears to say that as late as ITf B.c. 
roads were Pilke straiae only within the city, and that gravel 
was used outside ; hut the jiassagc is much mutilated, and he 
is jirobably referring only to the gravel side-walks. In this 
passage he states that the Clivus CupituUaas and the Eiupuviiiin 
by the Tiber quay, together with various other covered walks 
or poiikas, were paved with lava in 174 B.c. The fragment 
of road shown in vol. i. p. 251 may possibly bo of that 
date. 

Gains Gracchus did much in the way of paving the Eoman 
roads and constructing new ones, some of them on raised via- 
ducts. He also set up milestones, and in other ways improved 
the means of traffic ; see Plutar. G. Gracch. 7. 

Adiididstndiuu, of the fouiJs. During the earl}- years of the 
Eejmblio the roads vreve under the care of the Censors (see 
Cicero, l)e Letj. hi. 3. and Aur. Victor, Fir. ill. 72), and failing 
them under the Aediles. In the second century B.c. four 
officials, called rpinttuor-viri riantiii, were apirointed, and inscrip- 
tions show that these lasted till the reign of Hadrian or later ; 
OL re ricra-ape^ ol tSiv ev tw aurei ohwv eTripeXovpei'oi, 
as Dion Cassius (liv. 26) calls them. 

Suetonius seems to say that the Quaestors had charge of 
the roads in the reign of Claudius, but that the Emperor gave 
them instead the management of gladiatorial shows ; see Suet. 
Claud. 24, Collejio Quacifornin pro sfnitnrn riuniui i/hidii.tfoi'uin 
rriuinis iniuiuif. In the reign of Augustus, IM. Agripjia when 
aedile apjiears to have had the management of the necessary 
repairs to the roads added to his numerous other duties. 

Curafores Viaruui. In most ca.ses, hotvever, the extension 
or rejiairs ivere managed by a sejiarate curator for each road — 
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an office of much dignity and importance.^ Julius Caesar was 
ctinifor of the Via Appia (see Plutarch, Cites. 5), and A. 
Minucius Thermus, in 65 B.C., was curator of the Via Ftai/dnia : 
see Cicero, Ad Ait. i. 1. Several of the emperors assumed 
this title, as is recorded in man}^ inscriptions ; see Gruter, 
luscrip. cxlix.-clix. 

Under the curator of each road were a number of inancipes 
or contractors, who carried out repairs and new works. One 
of these is mentioned on a monument erected to him by his 
wife, as maxcipi ■ viae • appiaE; see Orell. luscrip. 3J21. 

The duty of supplying horses and mules free of charge for 
officials travelling on State business was a heavy burden on 
farmers and others. It was one of Xerva’s generous acts to 
remit this form of impost, as is recorded on the rer. of one of 
his First Brasses, with two mules feeding, just liberated from 
their yokes, 'which are shown behind them ; the letjcnd is 
VEHIOVLATIONE • iTALi.VE • REJiissA. This coin is exceptionally 
fine as a work of art ; it was struck in 97 A.D. 

In later times the supply of horses and vehicles for posting 
on each road was managed by a class of postmasters called 
junctores juinentarii. Both these subordinate officials are 
mentioned in a dedicatory inscription on the pedestal of a 
statue of Caracalla, which was found in ISSJ in the House 
of the Vestals. This statue was set up by the MAXCIPES • ET 
IVXCTOKES • IVilEXTARII • VIARV3I • APPI.VE ■ TRAIAXAE • ITEM 
ANNIAE • CVM • EAMVLI«. 

The r ia Trujaua was a branch of the Via Appia, so called 
from Trajan who constructed it. This is recorded on the rev. 
of a common denarius of Trajan, which has a recumbent 
female figure holding a wheel, with the leijeuJ via ■ tra- 
lANA. The rarnuli are the small cross roads leading from the 
three important roads mentioned before. 

^ Pliny the younger. Ep. v. 14, speaks of the gi'eat honour that was 
conferred on Cornutus Tertnllus when he was appointed curator of the 
Via Aerailia. 
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The whole inscription records that this honorary statue of 
Caracalla was jointly dedicated in 214 A.D. by the contractors 
and postmasters of the Vin Appia, Traiuna and Annin with 
their branch roads, who had received certain benefits from 
the Emperor, under the patronage of three officials, Proefedi 
rehiailontin, “ Praefects of the posting carriages.” This 
pedestal still stands in the Afniini Vedae by the side of the 
statues of the Vestals, It is dated hy the names of the 
Consuls for 214 A.D. placed at the side of the pedestal, as is 
the case with other pedestals ; see vol. i. j). 325. 

Special rates were levied for the repair of the roads, the 
inhabitants of each house in the city being taxed for the piece 
of paving opposite. 

The small country roads (Tiuc vki/ndi’s) were paid for by a 
sort of parish rate (Sioul. Place. Le Coml. Agr., ed. Goes. p. 9), 
and were under the care of local officers called nuigiitr’i pugoruin. 
The great roads were paid for either hy grants from the public 
aerariiim, or by private munificence ; very frequently the curator 
of a road spent large sums on it out of his private fortune. 
Many inscribed cijifii have been found with records of the 
liberality of difierent curat' in-r. 

An example of this is recorded in an inscription quoted by 
Panvinio, Urhs Pomac, p. 68— L • appvleivs ■ c • r • am 

NIGER - IIVIR • CVRATOR • VIARVJI • STEKNENDARV5I • PEIjVM 
DECE3I - MILLIA • VIAJI • St'A • PECVNIA • FECIT. 

A similar act of munificence on the part of Augustus, 
who restored the Flaminian road, is recorded on an interest- 
ing aureut;, struck in 17 B.C. On the (jl/rrcc is a head of 
Augustus with legend, S • P • Q ■ R • IMP • caesari ; on the 
reverse is shoMui part of the J tn Fluinhua carried on arches, 
and surmounted by a triumphal arch, on which stands the 
Emperor Augustus croMuied by Victory, in a biga drawn by 
two elephants ; legend, QVOD • VIAE - 'Siv^itae ■ yvXT. An inscrip- 
tion given by Gruter, Insci ip. p. 1 49, records that this restoration 
by Augustus was superintended by his nephew Gains Caesar. 
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Another coin of Augustus, struck both in gold and silver, 
has on the rev. a very remarkable type recording the improve- 
ment of other roads by the Emperor; a pijim is repre- 
sented inscribed s ■ r • Q • r ■ imp ■ cAKSu/i • qvod • v/et 

'MlUtitue • SUiit ■ EX ■ EA - Tfi-lllilil ■ QUit/ji ■ IS • AD ■ AeiUiiiUii 

DFJtilit, and round it is the l/ ijt ml L • vixicifs ■ l ■ E 
IIIVIR. 

The labour employed on Iloinaii roads, as on their other 
great works, rvas mainly that of slaves or convicts. Suetonius 
mentions among the cruelties committed bj^ Caligula that he 
ordered many people of high rank to be branded and sent to 
labour in the cpiarries and on the high roads, ad metalla ant 
ad viarmn mnidtiimi-^ .... uindinniarit ■, Suet. CVd. 27. 

A class of ivorkmen employed to take up and relay the 
paving blocks of lava (■■file.r) were called dlinirii; a largo 
number of these rvere employed by the curutvre^ of the 
ac|ueducts; see vol. ii. p. 318. An immense amount of 
labour must have been "wasted in this "way by the incessant 
changes in the concessions of water to private houses, 
necessitating constant alteration of the supply pipes under 
the streets. 

MiUiavia. Along the sides of the roads milestones 
(iiiilliaria) ■\vere set up, recording the distance from the gate 
in the Servian Mali from M-hich the road issued. Under the 
Empire these M'ere short marble columns, Muth simple base 
moulding and necking. The first milestone on the T'iu Afij-dn 
M'as found in situ in 138-t, and is noM' set at the toji of the 
Capitoline steps; in addition to the numeral i., it has the 
name of the Emperor Uerva, M’ho set it up, piohahly in place 
of an older one of tufa or pejierino. 

By measuring back one mile from the site of this mile- 
stone along the course of the road, Mr. Parker discovered 
the exact line of the Servian M'all and its gate, the Fuda 
Cajji-iui, through M’hich the Via Appia issued. 

The JldUaviuiii Aureuni set up by Augustus in 28 B.C., 
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was not a milestone, but an Uineran/, or list of the chief places 
on the roads which radiated from Rome in all directions,^ with 
a record of their distances from the various gates of the city ; 
see voi. i. p. 264. 

Three interesting itineraries, giving the names and dis- 
tances of the various posting-stages and resting-places on the 
road from Rome to Cadiz, have been found engraved on silver 
vases which had been thrown as votive otferings to Apollo 
into the hot springs at Ahcarello near Lake Bracciano, the 
ancient A'fuui' Ajii4Iiui{n <, probably by some Spanish colonist 
■^vho had derived benefit from a visit to the baths of Apollo. 
These inscribed cups, which date from the Flavian period, 
were found in the hot spring, and are now in the Aluseo 
Kircheriauo in the Collegio Romano. 

The following are the principal roads which radiated from 
the gates of Rome, beginning on the south : — 

I. Via 06ticii'/^, which passed out from Romo through the 
Hevviaii Fu/ia Ti iijtDiiiM and the Aurelian Py/fa Osfinms ■, its 
course was along the left bank of the Tiber to its mouth at 
Ostia. 

II. Via Appia issued from the Servian Porta Capena and 
the Aurelian Porta A ppia (modern S. Sebastiano) ; this road 
was constructed in 313 B.c. as far as Capua, and afterwards 
extended to Bruudusiuni; see Livy, vii. 39; ix. 29 ; and 
xxii. 1. It was often called the Prijhui Jlarum, as being the 
oldest anil fine.st of the Roman roads; Stat. Site. ii. 2, 12. 

^ Owing to tlie fact that the Itomaii loads extended into alinO'jt all 
parts ot the Empire, and that the smaller provincial roads were branches 
from the main arteries of traffic, the saying ‘"All roads lead to Rome,’’ 
had once more tliaii a nicta}>horical meaning. Various words were used 
to mean ditferent sorts of roads: itc/'f a foot or horse j)atli; svhitfa, a 
narrow footpath a cart-roail. Adiis and If^r were 

specially legal terms, used in the laws about rights of way through 
private property, which was called the jus euiidi ; tliese burdens on land 
were called servitutes ; Gains, iv. 3. 
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The Via Ankatimi, which led to Ardea, was probably a branch 
of the Jla A j! Ilia. 

III. Via Latina ; this branched from the Via Apjjiu, a few 
hundred yards outside the Poita Cojjena, it then passed through 
the Aurelian Poiia Latina, and, like the Appian road, ended 
at Brundusium, passing along a more inland course. 

IV. Va Lahimmt i.ssued from the Servian Poita Enjuilina, 
and then passed through an arch of the double acpieduct gate 
built b}’ Claudius (modern Porta Maagiore) ; it was carried on 
to Labicum, and then joined the T~ia Latina near the thirtieth 
milestone. 

Y. Via PrameMina branched from the Via Lahkana just 
before passing through the other archway of Claudius’ 
aqueduct. It led to Gabii, and hence it was once called the 
Via Gahiaa, then to Praeneste, finally' joining the Via Latina 
near Anagnia. 

VI. Via Tihtirtina started from the Porta Tlrinnalin in the 
Servian Agger, then through the aqueduct gate of Augustus 
(shown at vol. ii. p. 340), modern Porta 8. Lorcir.n. Thence 
it led to Tibur (Tivoli) and the Sabine country, and finally on 
to the shore of the Adriatic. The latter part of this road was 
called the Via Valeria. 

VII. Via, Xoniciiiuiia issued from the Porta Collinn at the 
north end of the Servian Agger, passed through the Aurelian 
Porta Eomtntauu to !Nomentum, and finally branched into the 
Via Salaria at Eretum. 

VIII. P ia Salaria, also from the Colline gate, then through 
the Aurelian Porta Salaria, and north-east to the Adriatic, 
finally joining the Pin Flaminia at Ancona. 

IX. T ia, Flaniinia ; this very important northern road is 
said by Livy {Epit. xx.) to have been constructed by the 
Censor C. Flaminius, at the same time that he built the great 
Circus Flaminius, which afterwards gave its name to the ninth 
Pegio of Augustus. C. Flaminius constructed the road as far 
as Ariminum (Rimini) during his consulship in 187 b.c., and 
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his colleague, M. Aemilius Lepidus, continued it, under the 
name of the Via AauiUa, to Placentia (Piacenza). It was 
afterwards extended to Mediolanum (Milan), and farther 
north in Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Till Fhindiuit started from the Tlu Lutn, which issued 
from the Servian Porta llaiumena, and passed along the line of 
the modern Corso out through the Aurelian Porfu Flaniinia, 
which was exactly on the site of the present Porta del Popolo, 
not higher up the Pincian Hill as was once believed on the 
strength of a misunderstood passage of Procopius ; Bell. Goth. 
i. 23. The true site of this gate was discovered in 1879, 
when the Aurelian towers which flanked it were pulled down 
to widen the Porta del Popolo. The restoration of the Jla 
Flamiiiia and its Inidges by Augustus is mentioned in the 
Ancyrean inscription, thus — 

COXSUL • VII • VIAM • FLAMINIAM • AB • VKBE 
AD • ARIMIM'M • FECI • ET • POXTF.S • OMXES 
FUAETER • ME'LVIl'M • ET • MIXl'CIUM 

X. Tilt Aurelia issued from the gate of that name on the 
Janiculan Hill, passed northwards along the west coast to 
Pisa, and so on to the north of Italy and Gaid. 

XL Tla Portue lists, which also started from the Trans- 
tiherinc side of Eome, issued from the Aurelian Porto. Porfamtis, 
and passed along the right liank of the Tiber to Portm Aujusti, 
near its mouth. 

For an account of the roads of Rome see Bergier, Hibtuire 
des ijrauih cheinins de Veuqjire Bomaiu, 1G22; Xibby, T~k deoli 
Autkld, in vol. iv. of his edition of Xardini, Pauini Antira, 1820 ; 
Becker, Ik Ilowar Maris ef Porfis, Leipsic, 1842 ; and the 
article Tlae I>y Mr. H. Perry in Smith's Pictioiwri/ vf Anti- 
unities, new edition, 1891. 
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The Beidc;es of Koiie and the Tiber Island. 

Among the Eomaiis, as among many other races, there 
existed in earh' times a belief that the erection of a bridge is 
an impious act — an injury done to the god of the river, who is 
robbed of a certain number of victims who would otherwise 
have been drowned while attempting to cross the river. For 
this reason the most jn-imitive duty of the Eoman rui/fifl.r or 
Irulflp-hiiihkr was to propitiate Father Tiber by exiiiatory 
sacrifices — at first in the form of living human victims, and 
afterwards by throwing into the river every year thirty 
dummies made of ru.shes which were called -i/v/ei : see Ovid, 
Fiitif. V. 62'2.i Whenever the Foii.i SaUkcH^, the oldest of the 
Eoman bridges, needed repair, special expiatoiy sacrifices had 
to be oft’ered, and for similar reasons it was unlawful to use 
iron nails or other metal in any part of the woodwork of the 
bridge ; see Plutar. Nuik. 9. 

Dionysius, iii. 4.5, speaks of it as rpn ^v\Lvrjv yicfivpav 
civev '^oXkov koX (TiSppov Oep,i<; vif avrcop BiaKparelaOai 
rcjv ^v\(ov ; and Pliny {llkf. Xof. xxxvi. 100) mentions as a 
matter of religious import its conlii/itutio dne fen-ds duck. 

So also it would have been unlawful to rebuild this earliest 
bridge in stone, the notion being’ that a slight and as it were 
temporary stmcture was le.ss of an ofl'ence to Father Tiber 
than a solid piece of masonry. In histui’ical times the real 
meaning of the rules and ritual connected with the Pons 
Sulhciiis had been forgotten, and the prevalent notion was 
that it was always re 2 >aired in wood only on account of the 
danger from which Eome had been saved by the cutting away 
of its timbers before the enemy were able to cross. 

The Pons Suhlidns, which was so called from the sitUicue or 
wooden beams of which it was constructed, was for a long time 

^ Quoted below at p. .36'3. Tlie meaning of the word Anjci is very 
doubtful. 
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the only bridge across the Tiber. One of the chief reasons for 
its construction was to connect, with the help of ‘-long walls,’’ 
the outlying Servian fortress on the Janiculan Hill with the 
city on the other side of the river; Livy, i. 33. Livy (ii. 10) 
tells the familiar story of its desti'iiction by the Eoman garrison 
while the heroic Horatius Codes kept back the Etruscan host 
under Lars Porsenna, who, after capturing the Janiculan 
fortress, were advancing upon Eome to reinstate the fallen 
dynasty of the Tarquins.^ 

The construction of the Porn Sahlii-ins was traditionally 
assigned to Ancus IMartius ; Livy, i. 33. In later times it 
was restored by several of tlie emperors, and its piers were 
rebuilt in stone, though the bridge itself was probably, for 
religiou.s reasons, always of wood; see Livy, xl. 51; Yarro, 
Lin. Lat. V. 15; and Plutarch, Xaum, 9. 

Tacitus, Hhf. i. 86, records that in G9 .a.d. the >Sublician 
bridge was carried away by a hood. Ovid, writing in the time 
of Augustus, speaks of it as being then a wooden bridge — 

Tanr qnoi^nr priM'ortini vinio sintitlacra virorum 
Xittii’i' fvhoTCo $ru‘j)(’o pouU 

F,nf. V. C 22 . 

The site of the Pons Sublicius i.s not certain ; the existing 
foundations of a bridge near the site of the Porto Triijeinlnii by 
the inuri/ioniitiin have been supposed to belong to it, but it is 
much more probable that the P/iii.-< Suit id m led out of the 
Forum Boarium not far from the existing circular temple ; and 
that it is one of the two bridges mentioned by Ovid, Fnd. vi. 
477, in connection with the Cireng and the Fonna 

Poiiriniii — 

PuiiHli'is ct ninrjno jii/icta e.-it celeh rrinio Cii co 
Areetj qiute jiodfo tie hove nuinen luihef. 

The foundations near the JLirniurtifuiii are now believed to 

' H. Codes and tlie Sablician bridge die repieteuted ou a line biuii/e 
niedallioii ut' Antouiiius Pius ; Froeliiier, AltiJ. de VEmpirv Hunt. IS i S, p. 60. 
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be those of a bridge built about 288 a.d. by the Emperor 
Probus. ^ 

The Pons JeniiUiis. The first stone bridge -^vas not con- 
structed till the time when the conquest of Etrui'ia and the 
defeat of Hannibal had put an end to fears of invasion. This 
was called the Pons Aeinilius, from the Pontifex Jlnxinnis and 
Censor M. Aemilius Lepidu.s, the builder of the Bns'diai Aenuha, 
who founded the bridge, together with his colleague M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, in 179 B.C. ; Livy, xl. 51. This bridge is repre- 
sented on (leniirii of the gens Aemilia of the first centurj' B.C. 

Only the piers of the bridge were built by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, and it was not completed till 1-12 B.C., when the 
arches were added by the Censors P. Scipio Afrioanus Xasica 
and L. Mummius, surnamed Achaicus; Livy, xl. 51, and Juv. vi. 
32. It was sometimes called the Pons hipitleiis, as being for 
some time the only stone bridge in Pome ; Plut. 2\Hm. 9. 
The name Pahifiiius is an invention of the mediaeval writers. 

The Fasti Cajinmiei describe it as being ad theatnim Murrelh, 
and the CoSiiwqrajiMa of Aethicus as ad Forum Buaiium. The 
Pons Aemilius is the second of the two bridges mentioned by 
Ovid in the above-cpioted passage ; Fast. vi. 477. 

The modern Ponte Eoito is on the site of this bridge, and 
part of the ancient basalt-paved road leading on to it is still 
visible near the House of Cresri-nfiiis. This road was on the 
inside of the Servian wall, and led immediately out of the 
Forum Boarivm. 

In 1886, during the construction of the new Tiber embank- 
ment, the start of the Puns Aennlius was exposed, constructed 
of large blocks of tufa; Bull. Com. Arrh. 1886, p. 368. 

The existing remains are maiidy of mediaeval date, as the 
bridge was rebuilt or refaced after its partial destruction bv 
a flood in the Pontificate of Honorius III. 1216-27. In 1598 
about half the bridge was de.stroyed by another flood, and the 

1 See Becker, I/c Komne uiitris rf jiorfh. Leipnic. 1S42, p. 78; aiul 
ilayerhofer, Vie Bruchen im alten Itom, 1SS4. 
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gap was for some years bridged over by a modem iron struc- 
ture. In 1890 all that remained of this fine bridge, with the 
exception of one arch, was destroyed, and a hideous iron bridge 
was erected by the side of it. This single arch, which stands 
in the middle of the river, will probably soon disappear. 

The hisnhi Tiheiimi. Livy (ii. 5) gives the fable of the 
formation of this island from the corn which eras cut in the 
^■Iger Tarquiiiwruih Jlaiiiui) and thrown into the Tiber 

after the eximlsion of the Tyrant Tarrpiiniiis Superbus. 

The Instill! Tiherinci seems to have been devoted to 
sacred purposes. Its principal building was the Ti'inqik and 
I'nriii us Ilf At‘^rnhii>iiis, whither the deity was supposed to have 
come from the Asclepieion, near Ejiidaurus, in the form of a 
serpent; Livy, xxix. 11, and xliii. 6.^ To this temple the 
Homans resorted for cure in all kinds of diseases. .Sick slaves 
were often deposited in the qtvrtkns on the island, and left to 
the care of the god and his priests. 

In case of recovery the slave became a sacred attendant at 
the temple ; see Val. l\Iax. be Man. i. 8 ; Pint. i,jiiui's. Ikm. 
94 ; and Suet. Chiwl. 25. 

The whole arrangement and evorship carried on at the 
sacred hosjiital on the Tiber Island appears to have been very 
similar to the ^IsJJqniki at Epidaurus, in Athens, and other 
Greek cities. Great numbers of votive offerings weio presented 
by patients who had been cured by Aesculapius and his priests. 

In 188.0, close by the approach to the Pons Fabricius, 
while digging foundations of the new embankment, remains 
were found of one of the shops where cheap votii'e offerings 
were sold for presentation in the temple.- 

These offerings consisted chiefly of models in painted terra 

^ The sacred enclosure of Asklepios near Ei'idaurus in the north-east 
of the Pelopunnese ha?, dining recent years, been excavated, and large- 
groups of very interesting and handsome buildings have i.een discovered. 

- A large collection of these votive olierings is preseived iii the JIuseo 
delle Terme, 
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cotta, wax, or ijlaster, of various parts of the human body, 
^lore costly thank-offerings were made of gold or silver, or 
carved in marble, as, for example, a very cuiioiis representation 
of a human body, cut open, so as to display the -rhrera 
'niujora, which is in the Vatican sculiJture gallery. 

On the same island there were smaller shrines of Faunus 
and Veiovis. These temples are mentioned by Vitruvius as 
examples of Fru^tijk buildings ; that is, of temples with 
columns at the end but not at the sides. 

The whole island was cut into the form of a colossal ship, 
the prow, stern, and sides of which were represented by a 
massive cpiay wall of f/vreiiinc, cut into the necessary form. 

On one side of the .ship there existed till recently a relief 
of an ox’s head, and a serpent coiled round a stick as an 
emblem of Aesculapius.^ 

In the centre of the island a tall obelisk represented the 
mast of the ship; its pedestal was found in 1C7G in the Piazza 
of S. Bartolomeo. 

All the interesting stonework of this immense ship has 
recently been destroyed during the wholesale alterations of the 
Tiber banks, which has done so much to destroy the beauty of 
this part of Home. Even the shape of the i.sland has been 
altered, and little of interest now remains in what used to be 
one of the most picturesque and interesting places in Kome. 

The Church of S. Bartolomeo, built on the site of the 
Temple of Aesculapius, contains a number of fine monolithic 
granite columns taken from the ruined temjjle. 

’ Tlie serpent was originally associatod with Asklepios to mark his 
special Chthonuin character. Aid was in early times given to his votaries 
ill the form of advice suggested in dreams, dieams being, in the Greek 
mind, closely connected with the realms below the earth. In later times 
Asklepios gradually lost his original Clithouian character, and beeaiiie con- 
nected with the celestial Healer Apollo. The serpent was then e.xplained as 
being a symbol of renewal of health on account of its habit of casting its 
skin, and thus apparently gaining ever}' year new youth and strength. 
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The Pont; Fahrkiits, which united the island to the left hank 
of the Tiber, was built by L. Fabricius, one of the CurufoiL-i 
Harum, in 6'3 B.c. ; Dion Cass, xxxviii, 4.5.^ This is recorded 
by an existing inscription, repeated on both sides, deeply cut in 
large letters, across one of the arches — L ■ FAURICTVS • C • F 
CVR • A'lAK ■ FACIVNDVM ■ COEEAVIT • EIDKJKJ PROBAVIT. The 
latter part, in smaller letters over the intermediate arch for 
storm water, is now illegible; it ran as follows — Q • LEPlD\'s • M 
F • ■ LOLLn'S ■ M • F • COSS ■ S ■ C ■ rROBAVERYXT. The 

whole is given by Pirro Ligorio in his MS. book of notes 
in the Bodleian librarj', Vuimnki d/S'S. 138." Q. Aemilius 
Lepidus and !M. Lollius were consuls in 21 B.C., when they 
repaired the bridge of Fabricius, built about forty years 
earlier. 

The Pops Fahrkias consists of two semicircular arches, 
with an opening for flood water over the central pier ; like the 
other Eoman bridges it is built of peperino and tufa, faced on 
both sides u’ith massive blocks of travertine. Travertine 
corbels, to support the wooden centering, are built in at the 
springing of the arches, a frequent Eonian custom, used not 
only in bridges but also in aqueducts and other lofty arches, 
where it would have been difficult or expen.sive to support 
the centering by tall posts resting on the ground ; this method 
was especially convenient for repairs or partial rebuilding ;, 
see vol. i. p. 69, fig. 12. 

Part of the ancient balustrade or screen along the sides of 

^ See a bronze medallion"of Anton. Pius ; Froeliuer, iled. Roia. p. S3. 
The Fabrician bridge is also shown on a dciwrias of about 60 B.r., with 
the legend L • FAiinn ivs, and a snake to iiielieate the proximity of the 
Temyle. of Acscidapiub on the islanil, and the story of the advent of the 
god from Epidanrus in the form of a serjient. 

Abldepios is also said to have taken up his abode in Sicyon in serpent 
form ; see Pansan. ii. 10 and iii. 23. 

- See a paper hy the present writer in Archacologia, vol. li, ISSS, pp. 
489-503. 
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the bridge still exists, namely, one of its upright pilasters 
crowned by a quadruple head or Jiums Quadrifrons ; from this 
is taken the modern name of the bridge, Ponte dei quatiro capi. 
The pilaster is grooved to receive a bronze open screen, which 
filled up the intermediate space between the pilasters. 

In the same way the whole line of the ancient river 
embankment was fenced by massive upright blocks of 
travertine (cippi) placed at regular intervals ; the intermediate 
spaces being filled in by bronze or marble screens. On these 
cippi were cut the inscriptions mentioned in vol. i. p. 146. 

During the Middle Ages the Pon-'i Fahridus was commonly 
known as the Pons Jndinas, from its proximity to the Ghetto 
or Jews’ quarter, which is now destroyed. 

The Pons CesUns, which unites the island with the opposite 
or Janiculan side of the river, has only one arch, with an 
opening for flood water on each side of it. It was probably 
built by L. Cestius, Praefect of the city in 46 B.C. ; see Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 45. 

On one of the large marble slabs which form the parapet 
of the bridge, is a long inscription recording its restoration in 
370 A.D. by Valentinianus, Valens, and Gratian. There are 
remains of an earlier inscription over one of the arches. The 
bridge is now called after the adjacent Church of S. Bartolomeo. 

Both these bridges to the Tiber island must have occupied 
the place of much earlier wooden structures. On account of 
the two bridges the Tiber island was known as the Insula inter 
duos pontes ; see Plutar. PidJ. 8. 

The Pons Agriqpae. In 1887 the foundation of a hitherto 
unknown three - arche<I bridge, built of massive blocks of 
travertine, was found about 130 yards above the Ponte Sisto. 
Xear it a dppns was found recording that the Cnratores alvei 
had repaired a piece of the embankment wall a Trigario ad 
Pontern Agriqpae. The Triijurin/n was a part of llegio IX. of 
unknown extent ; this inscription shows that it bordered the 
Tiber ; it is cut on a great block of travertine which is now 
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placed ill the cloister of the Museo delle Ternie. The newh'- 
founcl bridge appears to have been destroyed during Imperial 
times, prolialily in the reign of Severus and Caracalla, tvhen a 
great part of the river embankment rvas refmilt, and the river- 
bed ividened in certain places. 

There can be little doubt that the newlv-discovered bridge 
is the Po/i.': Aiji'ijijinc oi tlie (/jijms: see Xoti:. J. Scad, ISST, 
pp. 3:22-327 ; lliiU. L’niii. Arch. 18S7, p. 307 ; Bull. Cor. Arch, 
1888, p. 92, and Tav. iv. and v. 

The Puioi AeUu< (modern Ponte di S. Angelo) was built 
in 135 A.D. by Hadrian, to connect his luaniahuia with the 
Campus Marlias-, see Dion Cass. Ixix. 23, and Spartian. ILuli. 
19. It is shown on tiie reverses of bronze coins of Hadrian 
dated from his third consulship.’ As is mentioned above, 
vol. ii. p. 292, the bridge originally reached not only across 
the river but right up to the central door of the iitaumleuiii. 
The Biiisiedlen 2IS. gives the dedicatory inscription over the 
arches of the bridge which is now lost — dip • caes.vr • Divi 
TRAIAXI ■ PARTHIL'I • PIUVS • DIVI • N'EUVAE • XEPOS • TKAIANVS 
HADRUNVS • AVG ■ TO XT • M.A.X • TRIE • POT • XVII II (135 A.D.) 
COS • III • p - p . FECIT. The name of the bridge was taken 
either from Hadrian’s praenomen Aelius, or else from that of 
his son, who died during his father's lifetime, and was the first 
person interred in the mausoleum. 

The five arches of this tine bridge are of peperino faced 
vith travertine ; near it, along the left bank, were extensive 
remains of the ancient embankment wall, built of massive 
blocks of peperino ; this wall is now being rapidly destroyed 
to make the new river embankment. 

The Pons Aclum is now called after the adjoining Castle of 
S. Angelo; it is mentioned by Dante in one of his most viviil 
similes, in which the coming and returning procession of 
sinners scourged bj' demons in the eighth circle of hell is 

^ The meddllion witli tlii» rco rt.: is a forgery, but genuine coins of this 
type are kno\\ n. 
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said to resemble the crowd which thruiie:ed the bridge in the 
year of Jubilee 1300, half of the people being on their way to 
S. Peter’s, and the other half, separated by a wooden barrier, 
passing in the opposite direction towards the Mount, 

i RonUlu^ [Kl' Vl'iLl'cifo niolto, 

Lttnito Jtl Giubhilto^ hj 

Mitnito il hi ijinti^ mnihi 

Chi ih-tir nil lat'j tuffi hitniio In. fruntr 

J ii'.nj il cn.ittlh'., '• niHiio a :<nntu Fii-tro ; 

ImiU oliru >fiiniihf cniunj I'n'^n tl iiinnfi', 

liifir. xviii. 28-33. 

The Mount mentioned by Dante is probably that on which 
the Lateran Basilica stands, which, after S. Peter’s, was the 
greatest attraction to the pilgrims A\'ho crowded to Eome. 
Like most, if not all the Pvoman bridges, the Puns Adius 
formerly had an arched gateway at both ends. These gate- 
ways existed till the mediaeval period ; they are shown in 
various dra\vings published by Mariano, CuAd Sant’ Amjdo, 
Rome, 1890. 

The Pons Aurelias, mentioned in the A'ofitia, was jn'obably 
on the site of the modern Punte Sistu. The date of its found- 
ing is not known, but Marlianus (Tupoijr. Pom. cap. cxxi.) gi\’es 
an inscription, now lost, which recorded its restoration in the 
time of Hadrian. The names Janicularis and Aiiiuniiiianns, 
which are sometimes given to this bridge, appear to be inven- 
tions of the mediaeval topographers. 

The Pons Neroniunus or T'atinnias was begun by Caligula 
and completed by Nero, to give an ajjproach to the Plurti 
Afjrifi/niuie and the great rirnis which stood by the Basilica of 
S. Peter. Some foundations of this still exist, a little way 
below the Pons Adius, and are visible when the river is lovv^ 

The Puns 1 riuinjihuJis was probably not a separate bridge 
but a title given to the Pons A eromtinus. 

The Puns P roll was the last of the Roman bridges. It was 
built by the Emperor Probus about 280 a.d. Foundations of 
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its piers exist near the iiniriiioivtnni at the foot of the Aventine 
Hill. 

The I’ons Jlolcins (or ilalciia), modern Fonte Malle, is about 
a mile and a half outside the Aurelian Wall of Eome, higher 
up the river, where the Via Flamiuia crosses the Tiber. It 
was built by the Censor M. Aemilius Scaurus in 109 B.c. ; 
see Aur. Victor, Vir. ilhte,. xxvii. 8, and Livy, xxvii. 51. It 
was on this bridge that Cicero arrested the ambassadors of 
the Gaulish Allobroges during the Catiline conspiracy ; see 
Cic. Ill Cat. iii. 2. And in 312 a.d. it was the scene of the 
death of ilaxentius and the utter defeat of his army by means 
of the superior strategic talents of Constantine. 

As it still is at the present day, the Pon-i Malcius was, 
under the Empire, a favourite holiday resort for the lower 
classes of Rome; see Tac. Ana. xiii. 47. 

A good account of the Roman bridges is given by Becker, 
Dc Iioin. Mur. d imr. p. 78 .sci/.; Piale, Anlkhi i.iimti, in the Atti. 
d. Fold. Arad. 1831 ; and especially by Mayerhbfer, Die Bracken 
iin idfeti Jiotii, 1884. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

THE WALLS OF AL'RELIAXUS. 

Dl'RING the long period when the Koman power existed 
almost without a rival, and cpiite free from any dread of attack 
at home, no fortifications were needed to defend the city. 
Even under the Eepuhlic Eome had far outgrown the limits 
of the Servian enclosure, and under the Empire the greater 
part of the primitive wall had been pulled down and its very 
site obliterated by the buildings of the rapidly growing city. 
Thus Dionysius (iv. 13) speaks of the Servian wall as being in 
his time (first century B.C.) BvaevpeTOv, hn.rJ to fnJ, on account 
of the houses built over it. 

The fourteen repiotiei of Augustus included not only the 
thickly populated area of Eome as it was in his time, but also 
in some directions a wide extent of suburb beyond the houses 
which, under the later Empire, became the site of still farther 
extension of the city. 

The boundaries of these regiones appear to a great extent 
to have determined the line of the srreat wall which Aurelianus 

O 

planned and partly carried out in 270-275 .v.d., his circuit 
being formed, at least on the left bank of the river, to skirt the 
outer limits of the Augustau regimies see Fhmi of Ituiiie. But 
on the Transtiberine side the Aurelian wall only included a 
small part of Ecgio xrv., or Tivustiheiin'i. 

Towards the end of the third century A.l). not only was 
the Eoman power on the decline, but the city of Eome itself 
was beginning to be in danger from the invasions of the 
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C4ermans and other northern races — especially dangerous at a 
time when the great armies of the Empire were fully occupied 
with campaigns in distant Oriental countries^ It was on this 
account that Aurelianus constructed the wonderfully strong ,./ 

and extensive line of fortification which resisted all the attempts 
of the Goths to destroy it, and has in great part lasted down 
to the present day. 

After the speedy death of Aurelianus in 275 A.D., the c^uwhtiun 

. . . I'l Frvhiia. 

work was carried on by Probus and completed by him in 280 
A.D. ; see Zosimus, i. 49. About a century later the walls were 
restored and strengthened by the addition of a number of 
gate-towers, replacing in many places the original towers of 
Aurelian. This was mainly the work of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, 395-425 A.D., as is recorded by existing inscriptions over 
several of the gates: see Procop. IkU. G'lth. i. 19. These 
inscriptions mostly run thus — s • p • i'.! • R • impp • caess -D-D hM'fiyUua 
INYICTISSniIS • PEIXCIPIBVS • ARC'ADIO • ET • HONOPJO • VICTOR- 
IBVS • AC • TRIVilPHATORIBVS • SEMPER • AVUG • UB • INSTAV- 
RATOS • VRBIS • AETERXAE • MVROS • PORTAS • AC • TVRRE.S 
EGESTis • iMMENsis • RVDERiBVs • • • ; the rest of the in- 
scription records the erection of honorary statues to Arcadius 
and Honorius to commemorate the work. 

One of these inscriptions can most conveniently be examined 
outside the J’wta Mag^im-e. The gate itself was pulled down in 
1838, partly with the object of exposing the Ttiiiih uf ; 

anil its upper part, with a row of arched windows from the upper 
story of the tower, is now set up by the side of the road. 

The Aurelian walls suffered much injury from the repeated 
attacks of the Goths (see Procop. Bell. Guth. hi. ‘23, 24), and 
were frec^uently restored, especially by Theodoric about 
500-512 A.I)., and by Belisarius about 560 A.D., as well as by 
many of the Popes in the eighth and ninth centuries, and in 
fact throughout the Middle Ages. 

^ Sue A’opiscus, Ao.rd. 21 and 39 : Zosimus, i. 37, 49 : and Eiitrup. 
ix. 15. 
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An interesting and minute account of the wall and its 
gates is given in the Einsiedku MS., the unknown writer of 
which appears to have visited Rome in the ninth century. He 
gives a description of the complete circuit, coiuiting, from gate 
to gate, the number of towers, the windows, the neremifiii, 
and even the battlements, in the following way — A Portu 
Liifinii HSqtie ad A/qdiiai, tu/'iv^ xii., pro^iuijiiiindu clxiiv., nei'e^- 
sariu ri., fene-drue niajorcg farin.iei'u.i Ixxr., minorea l.txxr. He 
numbers 14 gates in all and 383 towers; the 14 gates still 
exist, but many of the towers have disappeared.^ 

With the exception of the part where the wall skirted the 
Tiber, most of the circuit of the main city still exists, but a 
great part of the line round the Transtiberine cpiarter has now 
disappeared; see Becker, Handh. i, p. 192. 

By far the most perfect piece of wall is that which is near 
the hideous modern subtirb of “jerry-built” stuccoed houses, 
which now occupy the site of the once lovely gardens of the 
Villa Ludovisi,- near the edge of the Pincian Hill. Other 
well-preserved parts are those near i\\e Anijdtitlieatnna Castreng^, 
and between the Porta Latiho and Porta O.dirnS.^:. 

In most cases the towers have been cut down from their 
original height, but two or three still exist near the site of the 
Ludovisi Gardens, almost perfect, together with the stairs 
leading to the top of the ivall and the upper chambers in the 
towers. 

Figs. 100 to 102 show the most perfect of the towers and the 
adjacent arcade. With but little variation this form of wall 
and tower was repeated round the whole circuit of the citj'. 

^ Other accoimts of the wall and its gates are given by Proco})ius, 

Goth. i. 19 ; by At illiam of Malmesbuiy (eleventh century), and in the 
Grapliia Aureae Urhis (thirteenth century), the latter mentions 362 towers 
as then existing ; see IMichs, Cod. Topoijr. Bom. p. 114. 

The Ludovisi Gardens, which were among the loveliest in the world 
and the most charming sj)ot in all Kome, tvcre destroved by the spectilat- 
ing builder in 1886-87. 
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The only omission in these drawings is the parapet with 
battlements which crowned the top of the wall. These battle- 
ments are missing on the otherwise perfect piece of wall 
which is here represented. 

The whole of the wall and the towers are built of tufa 



Fig. 100. 

Elevation of part of the Wall of Ameliaii, showing one of the towers as 
seen from tlie inside of Rome. 

concrete, mixed with some broken brick, with the usual facing -i--- 
of triangular bricks from to If inch thick, and joints If 
to 1;1- inch. The curtain wall between the towers is about 12 
feet thick, with a vaulted sentinels’ passage running all round 
the circuit of the city, a length of about 12 miles ; see A, B 
on figs. 100 and 101, and the general plans of Rome. 
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This passage, which is foi’med in the thickness of the wall, 



Eig. 101. 

Section of the A\all of Anrelian. The refoieiiccb refer botli tu figs. 100 

ami lOl. 

AA. Sentinels’ passage, 

B. Stone string-course. 

CCC, indows into the lower room in the tower. 

D. Travertine corbels to support the iiecessaria at tlxe top of the wall. 

E. Door o}»ening fiom the tower on to the top of tlie wall. 


is open on the side totvards the city with a row of tall semi- 
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circular arches ; there are usually six of these arches between 
each pair of towers. 

The floor of the passage is in most places 8 to 10 feet 
above the ground inside. On the outside the ground is in 
many places much lower than on the interior, owing to the 
wall being built along the edge of a cliff or slope. Thus the 
wall is in parts about 60 feet high on the outside, and only 
40 feet on the inside. 

At regular intervals of about 45 feet^ tall scjuare towers Touv,.-. 



Fi-. 102. 

Aurelian's Wall ; plan showing one of the towers and the passage in the 
thickness of the wall. This is taken from that part of the wall which 
skirts tlie site of the destroyed Ludovisi Gardens. 

were luiilt, with their projection on the outside of the wall, 

.so as to give a flank attack on the enemy while working their 
battering-rams. Arched doorways high up in the towers 
opened on to the top of the wall, so that its summit formed 
a continuous walk for the garrison over the vaulted roof of rppe,- wall. 
the sentinels’ passage below; see E on fig. 101. The top of 
the Avail Avas once defended on the outside Avith a battlemented 
parapet, but this has almost Avholly disappeared. Each tower 
Avas divided by A'aulted floors into three stories, Avith a 

^ Tiiat is, the distance in the clear from toAA-er to tower is about 45 
feet. 
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narrow stair winding round two sides of the tower (see j)lau 
on fig. 102) leading to its upper chambers and so on to the top 
of the wall. 

Small slits for shooting through, set in semicircular niche.s, 
are formed in the walls of the towers and all along the sentinels 
passage. 

The lower part of the wall, which was most ex]:)Osed to 
the battering-rams of assailants, wa.s formed of solid concrete 
12 feet thick, un weakened bj' an}' cavity; see section on tig. 
101. The upper portion of the wall, which is weakened by 
the sentinels’ pas.sage running along it, is .sufficiently high 
above the ground to be out of reach of all battering machines. 

In a similar way the lower part of the towers is quite solid, 
while the upper portion contains the three .stories of chambers, 
each about 11 feet 6 inches by 13 feet, not counting the space 
occupied by the stairs. The lowest chamber opens with round 
arches into the sentinels’ passage, which is thus not interrupted, 
but passes behind the towers without a break all along the 
circuit. 

On the side towards the city the towers are lighted by 
arched windows, of which three, each 3 feet 10 inches wide, 
open into the lowest chamber. In some cases the floor of this 
chamber is raised a few steps above the jiassage, while in other 
paits of the wall both floors are at the .same level. 

At some places on the outside, in the angle between the 
tower and the wall, at its highe.st point, long travertine corbels 
are built in to support iiei'esAU'in ; see fig. 101, T). 

The battlements appear not to have been corbelled out ; 
they still exist on some of the towers and over the Porta Lufinu, 
where they are formed of slabs of travertine ; they are mostly 
plain square battlements, exactly like those which wei^ 
commonly used in mediaeval times, but those on the tower 
abo\ e the Porta San Lorenzo have triangular or pointed tops. 
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Circuit of the Existing Wall and its Gates. 

The best way to study the walls of Rome is first to walk 
round on the outside, starting from the Ostian Gate, and re- 
entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo. The interior of the 
wall, with its passage and tower chambers, can best bo ex- 
amined at the Ludovisi site mentioned above, and near 
the Lateran Gate from the Basilica to the Ampldtlientnnn 
Costrense. 

Beginning by the left bank of the Tiber on the south of 
the city, there is a long well-preserved piece of wall, with all 
its internal rows of arches, as far as where it abuts against the 
Pyramid of C. Cestius, close by the Ostian Gate. 

The Poiiu Odien»ii< is one of the finest and best preserved 
of all the gates. The central part, with its arched doorway, 
is of travertine. The outer arch is grooved to receive a port- 
cullis {cuturactu), and from the inner and higher arch two 
travertine corbels project, which received the upper pivots of 
the doors ; the lower ones being let into holes in a massive 
travertine threshold. 

Above this stone archway is a battlemented wall of brick- 
faced concrete pierced with a row of seven arched windows, 
opening into a gate chamber with similar windows on the 
inside. On each side are two brick-faced towers ; each is Ivuilt 
with semicircular projection on the outside. 

The top story of these towers is pierced with arched 
windows, and over one of them a brick cross, inlaid in the 
facing, marks that it was built by the Christian Emperor 
Honorius. 

Then comes a long piece of well-preserved wall of Aurelian’s 
time, with the internal arches very perfect, but the externa! 
facing a good deal patched and restored. 

In many places the modern road, which encircles the main 
part of Rome outside the walls, is cut below the level of the 
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foundations, and has exposed the soft tufa rock on which the 
wall is set : ^ see fig. 89, in vol. ii. p. 23-5. 

Eiiiiier Hmi.'-e. At one point between the Ostian and 
Appian gates, where the wall makes a sharp angle, a very fine 
bit of an older building is included in the line. This was an 
archway flanked hj' two engaged Corinthian columns with 
enriched architrave and capitals, all neatly moulded in terra 
cotta ; the brick facing, which is of extraordinary beauty and 
neatness, appears to date from the first century a.d. 

Little now remains of the Corinthian columns, but their 
outline and parts of the capitals can be traced. 

When this archway, probably part of some suburban villa, 
was included in the wall, it was blocked up, and it was cer- 
tainly not the gateway of an older line of defence, as was 
stated by Mr. Parker, who calls it the Poda Jletivviu, the real 
site of which was 2 >robably where a long piece of wall was 
rebuilt in the sixteenth century by Ant. Sangallo, at a point 
a little farther on. 

It will be observed from the Plan of Home that the wall 
of Aurelian projects outward, forming a sort of “ promontory,” 
with the Porta Ajjj.iia and the I’orta Lutiua in its most project- 
ing part. This great loop apjjears to have been formed be- 
yond the general line of the circuit of Pome so as to include 
the Thermae of Caraadla and the populous c[uarter wPich had 
grown up near it. 

Many marble tablets let into the external face of the wall 
near here, record repairs by Alexander YI., Innocent X., and 
other Popes. 

The Porta A^joia is the finest of all the existing gates; it 
appears to be of the time of Honorius. 

The central archway and the lower part of the two flank- 
ing towers are of large blocks of fine white marble, backed 
with concrete. These blocks have evidently been taken from 

1 Much injury is being done to the walls at many places by this care- 
less undermining of the foundations. 
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some earlier building ; possibly the TenqAc of Mar.<, which 
stood outside the Porta Cajjonu. The keystone of the inner 
arch is incised with a cross within a circle, and the words 
XAPIC-AriE-Kfii\0^< ■AriE-rEOPri, Merry, Saint Kunoit. Saint 
George ! ” 

On one of the marble jambs is an incised figure of St. Me, ha,. mi 
Michael and the devil, with a fourteenth-century inscription 
recording a conflict which took place at this gate. As in the 
Porta 0Aieii<i.<, the wall over the marble gate is of brick-faced 
concrete, and has five windows. 

The third and uppermost story of the towers has a semi- 
circular projection pierced with windows. The second story, 
which is also faced with brick, except part of one tower which 
is of tufa, is square like the lower marble stage. This gate 
also had a portcullis. 

Next comes a piece of Aurelian's wall, with many external 
repairs of various dates, and some slabs with the arms of Pius 
lY. (iledici) and Urban VIII. (Barberini). 

The Porta Latina, now blocked up, is built of travertine, ii.ae. 
between two semicircular brick-faced towers. It also is of 
the time of Arcadius and Honoritis, as was recorded in an 
inscription under its row of five windows ; see Nibby’s edition 
of Nardini, Itonia Antira, i. p. 68, where a similar inscription 
from the Porta Portuenm is quoted. 

The semicircular arched window-heads, like those in some 
of the other gates, are cut out of one slab of travertine. The 
keystone of the inner arch has an incised cross within a circle, 
and had corbels tvith pivot-holes on which the door swung. 

The outer keystone has the Christian monogram ^ between 
A and D. 

The next piece of wall is much restored, but some of 
Aurelian’s towers are well preserved, except that they 
have lost the story which rose above the top of the 
wall. 

Between the Porta Latina and the Lateran Basilica an open 
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stream, the Crabru, j)assed under the wall in its course towards 
the Circus Maximus, round which it flowed, forming a eiirijius 
or open channel enclosing the central space. Over this stream 
there is an archway in the wall, now blocked up ; this was 
merely a postern gate. 

a, I Ihnuus Lutcruna. A little farther on, the wall abuts 

against extensive remains of the ancient Lateral! villa {iJoums 
Laicraiui), one angle of which jjrojects some distance beyond 
the Aurelian line of circuit. The original house on this site 
was built b3’ Plautius Lateranus, a senator who was put to 
death by Nero ; see Juv. x. 15. It afterwards came into the 
possession of a later Lateranus, a member of a different family, 
to whom it was presented by Severus in 197 A.D. This house 
was finallj' given by Constantine to the Bishop of Eome 
(Sylvester) as a site for the new church, which was hence 
called the Lafentu Basilica. 

[mj The existing building, which is of great height and solidity, 
appears to date from the early part of the third century A.D. 
Some of its rooms extended much farther beyond the line of 
-Aurelian's wall, but were destroyed, leaving only that part 
which could be worked in with the new circuit wall round 
the city. The start of some of the cross walls of this destroyed 
part can still be traced ; they were 15 feet thick, made of 
massive concrete faced with brick. 

In the upper part of the existing wall of this great house 
there are rows of arched windows, and above them a number 
of travertine corbels which once carried projecting battlements. 
Another part of the wall has a series of buttresS-like pilasters, 
and the whole building was one of unusual strength and 
adaptability for defence, on account of which it was in part 
preserved as a link in Aurelian’s wall. That part of the house 
which was not included in the Aurelian circuit was probably 
desti’oyed in the reign of Constantine, when the Lateran 
Basilica was built. Kemains of the walls and mosaic jjave- 
ments of this large house were exposed in 1880, while 
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excavations were being made for the foundations of the new 
apse of the Basilica. 

The I’vda Adnuna (now closed) is a few paces beyond the 
remains of the Uoiukh Lutiivna ; the origin of its name is 
unknown. It i.s a fine and well-preserved gate, wholly faced 
with brick, and, like the former gates, is probably of the time 
of Honorius. On each side is a massive tower, with semi- 
circular projection of unusual size. 

On the inside this gateway is exceptionally well preserved, 
although buried in accumulated earth to above the top of the 
entrance. It had large vaulted rooms in the towers behind 
the circular ])rojection, as well as the usual long narrow 
chamber over the gate, two stories high, lighted by rows of 
arched windows. 

Though so much buried in rubbish on the inside, the out- 
side of this stately gateway is exposed to its full height. 

A few yards farther on is the sixteenth-century Fortu San 
Giuvamii, which is now used instead of the blocked-up Purlu 
Asiiiana. 

Next comes a long piece of very well preserved Aurelian 
wall, with its sentinels’ passage and rows of inner arches in a 
very complete state of preservation. 

The AinijJutheiiti-iiiii Cndrea^e. Near the Basilica of S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme the wall includes in its circuit the Auijjld- 
fheati'uin Castmi-<c, the arches of which were built up at the 
time when Aurelian included it in his wall ; see vol. ii. p. 110. 

Here again the wall makes a sharply projecting angle, 
evidently in order to include some important buildings, of 
which the supposed Scmuruuii is one. 

Passing on from the Aiiqiluthiatnim CaAren^c, after a long 
piece of wall which has been mostly rebuilt in mediaeval and 
modern times, a place is reached where the Aurelian wall is 
built along the line of the great Claudian Aqueduct, as far 
as the double archway built by Claudius to carry the water- 
channels of the Aiiiv and Claudia over the fork of the 
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roads leading to Praeneste and Labieimi, the modern Porta 
jMaggiore ; see vol. ii. p. 345. 

Porto Piveiirstiiui uiiJ Lohicono. By this aqueduct gate is 
set the inscription in honour of Arcadius and Honorius, 
which used to .stand over the entrance ; the gate of Honorius, 
destroyed in 1838, was built of travertine, and resembled the 
Porta Lotirni. 

Its upper row of live arched windows, with the letters 
S • P • Q • II between them, is set by the roail-side. The 
inscription is cut under the sills of the windows. 

Mant' of the tufa piers of the C'laudian Aqueduct are 
embedded in Aurelian’s wall near tliis gate. Some of the 
great blocks of the aqueduct are incised with masons' marks, 
especially a monogram made of the letters A • L, which is 
repeated several times. 

The next length of wall is mticii restored on its outer face, 
and is cut through by the modern railway arch. A good deal 
of restoration is done with blocks of tufa taken from older 
buildings, probably the work of Belisarius in the sixth century. 

At some distance from the Porta Haggiore a flat-arched 
gate has been at some time inserted in the Aurelian wall. It 
is btiilt tvith travertine quoins, and long lintel stones meeting 
in the middle with a small keystone. The name and date of 
this gate are unknown ; it has for long been blocked up, and 
was probably not one of the main entrances of the city. 

Cuitelluhi Aqiiii.ruin. Next comes an older building which 
has been included in the Aurelian line of wall. This is a 
large reservoir or Co4rIhim of the Jqint Tepido of the time of 
Severus Alexander, about 230 A.D. 

At the south angle the opening for the ■ipmin of the 
aqueduct which supplied it can be seen : it has a triangular 
top, formed by two large tiles leaning together, as shown in 
vol. ii. p. 323. It is now blocked up. 

The upper part of this great Codelhiin has several door- 
openings, which appear to have opened on to wooden galleries 
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running along the outside of the tvall. The lower of these nr-imoh-. 
floors was partly supported by a long row of travertine corbels ; 
the upper floor had wooden joists projecting from the wall, 
the holes for which are visible immediately below the door- 
way at the higher level. 

After that the Aurelian walls skirted the triple aqueduct 
of the A'liw. Jalai, Ttpiilo-, and Morcla ; many of the tufa piers 
of this fine structure were destroyed in 1884, see vol. ii. p. 

254. 

The i'or/i! Tihijiiiiui (modern P. S. Lorenzo) is flanked rAih-'jak. 
on the outside by two of the original scpiare towers of 
Aurelian. The central part, which is of travertine, with 
six round-headed windows over the entrance, resembles the 
Porfa Lntlna ; this part is of the time of Areadius and 
Honoi'ius, as is recorded by an inscription below the windows, 
like that given in vol. ii. p. 373. Honorius also added two 
towers, partly built of massive blocks of travertine, on the 
inside of the gate. These towers were destroyed in 1869 by 
Pius IX. in order to use the materials for a monument on the 
Janiculaii Hill to commemorate the CEcumenical Council, the 
erection of which was prevented by the entrance of the Italian 
army in the follou-ing year. 

Close against the inside of the existing gateway is the fine A'l'udiict 
travertine arch shown in vol. ii. p. 340, which was built by 
Augustus to carry the three .yo’iw of the Aquji Jidw, Ttpulv, 
and Muixid. The base of this arch is at a much lower level 
than the adjoining one, owing to accumulations of earth and 
rubbish during the four centuries which had elapsed between 
the time of Augustus and that of Honorius. 

By the side of this interesting old gateway a new 
gateway has been broken through the walls of Pome in order 
that there migdit be an opening at the end of one of the new 
boulevards foi’ the tram-cars to jiass through. 

Then follows a long piece of wall much patched and 
restored, from the time of Belisarius downwards, reaching 
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as far as the Pruetonan Camp, which is described in vol. ii. 
p. 233. 

Porta Cla.usa. In the angle where the Aurelian wall joins 
the camp, there is a gateway known as the Porta Clausa or 
dosed gate. It appears to have been blocked up as early as 
the ninth century, as it is not mentioned in the list given in 
the Eiaskdlen MS. This gate is built of massive blocks of 
travertine, with six round-headed windows over the entrance 
archway, like the Porta Lotinu, and is evidently the work of 
Honorius. Its ancient name is unknown. 

The Porta Kumentuna, now blocked up, comes a little way 
beyond the Praeioiian Camp. It was flanked with two semi- 
circular projecting towers, one of which remains, and appears 
to be of the time of Aurelian. Close by is the modern Porta 
Pia, so called after Pius IV. Two of Aurelian’s towers were 
destroyed to make room for it. By the side of the Porta PC 
is the modern filling up of the breach made by the Italian 
army when they entered Borne on the 20th of September 1870. 

The Porta Sala.ria, which is a little bej'ond the Porta. Pia, 
was flanked with two semicircular towers like those of the 
Porta IMomentana, but these have been recently destroyed, 
and a new gateway built, the modern Porta Scdaria. 

The tombs which were found here embedded in the towers 
are described in vol. ii. p. 277. According to Varro, Pie Pas. 
i. II, 3, the name Solaria is derived from the salt which was 
exported from Eome through this gate to Tibur and the Sabine 
Mountains. 

Beyond the Porta Solaria first comes a much-restored length 
of wall, and then the best preserved piece of all, that which 
skirts the site of the Ludovisi Gardens, with its inner arcade 
quite complete, and some of the towers nearly so, up to their 
full height. At one point a piece of the moulded brick 
cornice, which ran along the top of the wall below the battle- 
ments, still remains. 

The Porta Pindaua, now closed, comes next. This pic- 
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turesque gate is set in an angle of the wall, so that the semi- 
circular towers, which project on each side of it, are set askew 
in plan. These are partly faced with brick, and partly with 
mixed brick and tufa. 

The entrance archway is of massive travertine. The key- 
stone of the arch has a cross within a circle incised upon it, 
like those on the Porta Appia and Latinu. Unlike the other 
gates of Honorius, this has no row of windows over the 
entrance, but only small slit-holes. Then follows a long piece 
of much-restored wall. 

Micro torto. At the most northern point of the circuit, the 
Aurelian wall runs into the massive remains of a very lofty 
building faced with beautifully neat opus reticuhtu.m, dating 
probably from about the middle of the first century b.c. The 
walls are of tufa concrete, of immense height and thickness, 
and on the outside were decorated with a series of semi- 
circular niches, high above the ground. Owing to the failure 
of the foundation, part of this wall has sunk and fallen for- 
ward, probably soon after it was built. It is mentioned by 
Procopius as the “ broken wall,” irepi^oXov SieppcoyoTa ; see 
Bell. Goth. i. 24 ; hence it is now called the 7iitrro torto. These 
remains evidently belonged to the substructures of some im- 
portant building on the Collis Hortorum (Pincian Hill), but 
nothing more can be asserted about them.’^ 

The greater part of this noble wall, with its carefully fitted 
ojnis reticula turn and rows of niches, has recently been concealed 
by a modern stuccoed wall along the eastern edge of the 
Pincian Gardens — an utterly needless piece of barbarism. 

The part which still remains visible is well worth careful 
examination. A considerable part of this enormous structure 
is set against a scarped side of the Pincian Hill, thus acting 
as a “ retaining- wall,” as well as a substructure to the lofty 
building above it. The face of this retaining-wall is studded 
1 These remains have been said to belong to the Touib of the Dornitii, 
but without sufficient reason. 
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with pipes as “ weep-holes,” to carry off safely any water 
which might otherwise lodge behind the wall, and so endanger 
its stability. Many a modern retaining-wall has given way 
owing to the omission of this precaution. These drain-pipes 
are made of clay, in two halves, and are square in section, set 
lozenge-wise so as to range with two squares of the very neat 
reticulated facing. They are set at intervals of about i feet 
6 inches. 

After passing round the angle of the miirn fo/io, but little 
remains of the Aurelian wall for some distance. 

One piece of wall appears to have been wholly rebuilt at 
the founding of the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, which 
stands close to the line of the old wall. 

The Poiia Fhnninia, now the Forta del Popolo, was flanked 
by two towers of Aurelian, which have been recently destroyed. 
That this is the exact site of the Porta Flamiaia is mentioned 
in vol. ii. p. 361. Thence to the Tiber the wall is much injured 
and the towers mostly destroyed. 

After reaching the bank the wall skirted the river for some 
distance, following the ciu-ve of the Tiber all along the Canipue 
2Iartiio. Of this part nothing remains but the foundations, 
parts of which are sometimes visible when the water is low. 
At a point nearly opposite the Theatre of Pompey, the wall 
passed to the other side of the Tiber, forming a great loop, 
including the Janiculan Hill, and the plain between it and the 
Tiber. 

The Porta Septiniiiim is near the river-bank ; only part of 
the side walls exist, and they are in a much-mutilated state. 
The present arch was built about 1500 A.D., and has a row of 
small machicolations over it. 

The original archway was probably the entrance to the 
The r//uie of Sept. Severn^, which was included by Aurelian in 
the circuit of his wall ; and hence came the name of this gate. 
The Porta Septiiniaiia is not included in the sixth-century list 
of Procopius or in the ninth-century Eiaskd.kn MS., possibly 
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because, at that early time, it still led into the enclosure of 
Severus’ Baths, and was not one of the exits from the city. 

From this gate the wall runs up a slope of the Janiculan 
Hill to the modern Forla S. Paurro-Jo, which is on the site of 
the ancient Porta A nrelia. Little remains of this piece of wall, 
and what does exist is much hidden by houses. 

From the Porto Aiirdio issued the Jla Aurelia retus. pn,-to 
Hence the wall makes a sharp angle and again descends to 
the river. Very little of this part now exists. 

Xear the bank of the Tiber is the site of the Aurelian 
Porta Portuciisi% which was destroj^ed by L^rban Till. A 
drawing of this lost gate is given in Xardini, Itoiao Ant. 1818, 
vol. i. p. 68. The modern wall and the Porta Porfese are not 
in the place of Aurelian’.s wall and gate, but some distance 
from them on the inside. 

The wall then recrossed the Tiber, and recommenced on 
the other side near the great Einporiuni, an immense building J-Oiipnrniin 
With wharfs along the river, used to store goods which were 
brought to Rome by water. Thence it again skirted the left 
bank till it reached the south-west angle of the city, the point 
at which this short account of the Aurelian circuit started. 

But little exists of this piece except the lower parts and 
foundations of the walls and towers. 
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Zens in Athens, i. *29 
Antiphilob. paintings by, lu the 
Porticus of Oetavia, li. t'A. 202. 
206 

Antium, capture of the Latin tleet ai, 
i. -244, 260 

Antoninus Pius, apotheosis of, li, 

303, 311 ; column of, ii. 310-313 ; 
restoration ot the Teiiqde of Au- 
gustus by, i. 274 ; restoration ot 
the Colosseum by, ii. SI : com' 
struck in honour of Faustina by, 

i. 296, 331 ; icAoiatiou of the 
GraecOatuMa by, i. 263 ; statue of, 

ii. 311 ; the three cultus atuTue' in 
the Capitoline Temide rejae'seuted 
on a medallion of, i. 365 noU \ 
temi»Ie of, i. 3S2. 3S3 ; ii. 310 : 
Temple of Faustina elected by, i. 
330 : Temple of Venus and Roimi 
eompleted by, li. 219 i aceue ol 
Attus Xavius cutting the stone 
represented on medallion of, i. 
*.^45 nof .' ; inscription in memory 
of, in 296 ; relief representing, 
being borne heavenwards, li. 263; 
com of, lepresentiug his coluimi, 
ii. 313 : Horatius Codes and the 
Suhliciau bridge represented on 
medallion ot, li. 363; bronze medal- 
lion of, showing the Pou' Fabricia>. 
u. 367 note 

Antony, M., crown otlcied to JuliU' 
Caesar hy, i. 260 : shows the body 
ot Cae.sar tioiii the Rostra, i. 260 : 
murder of Ciceio by, 1 . 26" and n>‘tr 
Auubis, the Egyptian god, i. 209 
Ape, statue in green granite of the 
sacred Egyptian, i. 25 
Apelles, wax pigments of, i. 96 : 
picture ot Venus Auadyouieiie by. 
ii. 4 ; pictures lepreseuting vai 
and the tnumpii ot Alexander b\. 
ii. 7 

Ai»hro.lite, statue of. by Pheidias, in 
the Forti'-Us of Oetavia, li. 202 
Ax^odyteriuni. the, of the Thermae 
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of Caracalla, ii. 169; do. of Titus, 
ii. 155 ; tlie undressing -room of 
the hath, ii. 117 
Apollinare, .S'., chureli of, i. 150 
Apollo, area of, on the Palatine, i. 
183, 210; haths of, ii. 359; libraries 
of, i. 186, ii. 271 ; group of, iu a 
(luadriga, i. 186 ; statue of, i. 185, 
187, 337, 369 ; ii. 7, 51 ; temples 
of, i. 82, 185, 248 note, 264, 
385-387 ; ii. 58, 70, 71, 214, 240 ; 
theatre by the temple of, i. 386 ; 
votive offerings to, thromi into a 
hot spring, ii. 359 

and Artemis, group of, in a 

quadriga, i. 184, 185 

and Diana, group of the slaughter 

of Xiobe’s children by, ii. 70 
Apollodorus employed iu Rome, i. 29 ; 
the architect ot the buildings of 
the Trajan Forum, ii. 28 ; builds 
stone bridge over the Ister, ib. 
note ; suggestion by, concerning 
the stylobate on which the Temple 
of Venus and Rome was to stand, 
ii. 86, 87 ; criticism of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome by, ii. 219, 224 
-A.pollonio'-, torso of Heracles by, in 
the Vatican, i. 17 ; ii. 69 and 
note-, group of Dirce by the Rhodian 
sculptor called, li. 176 
-■tiiollonius Thyaueus, bust of, on 
stucco relief, ii. 255 
-ipostoli, SS., church of the, ii. 35 
Apo.vyomenos, the, of Lysippus, ii. 
117, 141 and note 

Appiauus on the Basilica Aemilia, i. 
247 ; on the Curia of Pompey, ii. 
68 ; on the Regia, i. 305 ; on the 
Rostra, i. 244 ; on the Temple of 
Concord, i. 332 ; on the Temple of 
Julius, i. 285 ; on wooden theatres, 
ii. 62 

Appiileius, L. , curator viarum, ii. 357 
Apse in the Basilica of Domitian’s 
Palace, i. 205 ; of the Basilica 
Ulpia, ii. 26 

Aqueduct, the, for the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 172 ; of the Anio Novus, 
i. 388 ; aqueduct channels, ii. 322 ■ 
the Albula aqueduct, ii. 147 ; 
Alexandrine, ii. 348 ; Algentian’ 
ib. ; Alsietana, ii. 343, 344 ; An- 
tonine, i. 389 ; Appian, ii. 314, 


315, 335, 336, 354, 356 ; .A.ugustan, 
ii. 338, 348 ; Caelian, ii. 101 ; 
Claudian, i. 218, 388 ; ii. 147, 
150, 318, 336, 340, 341, 344-346, 
383, 384 ; Croton, ii. 316 note : 
Aqua Felice, ii. 138, 348 ; Julian, 

i. 138 ; ii. 254, 322, 324, 339- 
341, 349, 385 ; Marcian, i. 134, 
138, 386, 388 ; ii. 172, 254, 322, 
32.3, 325, 337 -341, 344, 385 ; 
AciuaPia, ii. 339 ; Tepulan. i. 138 ; 

ii. 254, 322, 323, 339, 341, 384, 
385 : Trajan, ii. 347 ; Aqua Virgo, 
i. 387 ; 11. 142, 342, 343 

Aqueducts carried through the Agger 
of Servius, i. 138 ; cost of, ii. SIS ; 
advantage of, ii. 316 ; circuitous 
course of, ii. 316, 317 ; early, ii. 
315 ; laws and penalties relating 
to, ii. 319, 320 

Arabia, alabaster quarries in, i. 21 
Ara Coeli, church of, on the Capitoline 
A.r.\-, i. 4, 19, 127, 128 and note, 
353. 366, 367 

.Ara Maxima in the Circus Maximus, 
i. 109 ; ii. 41, 42 

Arcade of Rejuiblican date on the 
Palatine, i. 161 ; stone, on the 
Caehan Hill, ii. 228, 230 
Arcadian Evander, the story of the, 

i. 106 

.Areadius, inscription in honour of, 

ii. 384 ; restoration of the wall of 
Aurelian by, li. 373 : marble pedes- 

t tal of an equestrian statue of, i. 

34S, 349 ; statue of, ii. 373 
Arcesilaus, statues by, i. 390 ; ii. 2 
Archernios of Chios, sculptor, i. 185 
note 

Arch at foot of the stairs of the Tahu- 
larium, i. 376 

in the Forum of Nerva, ii. 22 

leading into the Forum of Tra- 
jan, ii. 26 

Arches, the, of the Batins of Cara- 
calla, ii. 173 

of the Circus Maximus, ii. 41, 

45 

in the outer facade of the Colos- 
seum, ii. 87 and note, 89 

sham brick, i. 58-60 

triumphal, of Augustus, i. 284 ; 

of Claudiu.s, ii. 300 ; of Constan- 
tine, ii. 35, 306 ; of Fabius, i. 
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330 ; of Janus Qnadrifrons, ii. 23, 
306 ; of Marcus Aurelius, ii. 302 ; 
of Nero, ii. 301 ; of Severns, i. 
343 ; ii. 304 : of Tiberius, i. 268 ; 
of Titus, ii. 303 ; of Trajan, ii. 26 
Archway in the Capitoline Tabu- 
larium, i. 375 

Archways of the Forum of Augustus, 
ii. 9 

Arco della Ciambella, ii. 144 
Area, central, of the Forum, i. 236, 
345-352 

Palatina, theatrical shows in 

the, i. 183 

Arena, the, of the Circus Maximus, 
ii. 51 

of the Colosseum, ii, 95, 104- 

109 

Arezzo, wooden water-pipes from, ii. 
32 7 

Argean chapels, i. 124, 131 
Argiletum, the street called the, end- 
ing ill the Forum, i. 234 
Argive chapels, i. 124, 131 
Argonauts, porticus of the, ii. 207, 
208 

Argus and lo, painting of, i. 249 note 
Ariccia, viaduct through the valley 
of, ii. 353 

Aristides, picture of Bacchus by, ii. 
194 

Arruntius, Lucius, the historian of 
the Punic -wars, li. 273 ; Colum- 
barium for the slaves of, ib. 

Art, degradation of Homan, during 
the fourth century, i. 34, 349 
Artabanus, King of Partha, defeat 
of, i. 344 

Artemis, group of Apollo and, in a 
quadriga, i. 184, 185 
Artemisia, tomb of Maiisolus erected 
by, ii. 2S9 note 

Artemon, pictures by, in the Porticus 
of Octavia, ii. 203 

Arval Brothers, i. 315 and note, 316, 
362 ; ji. S3 ; college of the, ii. 47, 
84 and 'note ; grove of the, ii. 84, 
128 ; inscription of the, i. 332 ; 
ii. 84, 85 

Aryan symbols, i. 27 and note 
As libralis, the, i. 356 
Asconius on the Maeuiana in the 
Forum, i. 235 ; on the removal of 
the Rostra, i. 252 


Ashlar facing, i. 41, 42 
Ass, an, turning a corn-mill, relief 
of, i. 209 

Assyrian architectural style, i, 27 
Athelstan, coins of, found in the 
Atrium Vestae, i. 318 
Athenaeum, the, mentioned by Dion 
Cassius in connection with the 
Curia Julia, i. 238 
Athene, temple of, at Elis, i. 73 
Athenian Acropolis, ii. 272 'note 
Atheuis, son of Archermos, bronze 
statue by, in the Temple of Apollo 
Palatinus, i. 185 

Athenodorus, one of the three sculptors 
of the Laocoon group, ii. 157 
Athens, crude brick used for the walls 
of, 1 . 11, 56 ; Temple of Olympian 
Zeus at, i. 29 ; marble throne of 
the High Priest of Dionysus in, i. 
34 ; united to its harbours of Pir- 
aeus and Phalerum, i. 124 ; the 
Erechtheiim in, i. 261 'note ; ancient 
plaster cast in the central museum 
of, ii. 253 ; law concerning rain- 
water gutters in ancient, ii. 321 
Athlete, bronze statue of an, found 
near the Porta Fontiiialis, i. 129, 
130 

Atistia, wife of Eurysace.s the baker, 
tomb and epitaph of, li. *275, 276 
I Alrax, the lapis Atracius from, i. 20 
I Atreus, tomb of, at Mycenae, i. 145 
j Attalica, cloth of gold, ii. 286 
Attalid king.-^, crude brick used for 
the palace of the, at Tralles, i. 11 
Attains. King, bids for a painting oi 
Bacchus by Aristides, ii. 194 ; 
works of art collected by, ii. 194 
note ; votive offering of, in the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinas, i. 
361 

Attica, tombs of, ii. 249 
Attus Kavius, the sacred tig tree 
miraculously transported to the 
Comitiuni by, i. 121 ; represented 
on a medallion of Antoninus Pius, 
i. 245 i'o>te 

Atys, Phrygian marble, according to 
the legend, stained with the blood 
of, i. 13 

Auguracnlum, the, on the Capitol, i. 
369 

Augnratorium, the. i. 158, 160 
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Augurs, college of, i. 369 and note 

Augusta, Livia, votive offering of, in 
the Temple of L'apitoline Jupiter, 

i. 371 

Augustus, Aqua Alsietina constructed 
hy, ii. 343 ; construction of the 
Aqua Augusta by, ii. 34S ; branch 
subdividing the water of the Anio 
Vetus built by, ii. 337 ; arch of the 
Aqua Julia rebuilt by, li. 339, 340 ; 
restoration of the Aqua Julia by. ii. 
341 ; inscribed cippi of the Aqua 
Julia of, ih . ; the specus of the Aqua 
Julia, Tepula, and JIarcia rebuilt 
by, ii. 822 ; branch added to the 
Aqua Marcia by, ii. 338 ; cippus 
jugeralis of the Aipia Marcia set up 
by. ih. ; new system of man- 
agement of the water supidy in- 
vented by. ii. 317 ; arch of, i.'250, 
282, 284, 285. 346 ; li. 339, 385 ; 
the Basilica Julia completed by. i. 
270, 271 ; buildings in Rome re- 
stored or built by, i. 3S5-387 ; 
original cippi of, found during the 
construction of the new Tiber em- 
bankment, i. 147 ; the Circus Maxi- 
mus restored by, ii. 43 ; bronze 
coin of, representing the Rostra 
Julia, i. 287 ; coin of, recording 
the iiuprovenient of roads by, 

ii. 358 ; rules for admission to 
the Circus made by. ii. 83, 84 ; 
columbaria for the slaves of, ii. 
273 ; the Curia Cornelia demolished 
and rebuilt by, 1. 23S, 262 ; den- 
arius of, ii. is ; presentation of 
file Donius Public.a to the Vestals 
by, i. 300, 306 ; Forum of, i. 6, 
43, 382, 386 ; ii, 3, 6-13, 21 ; 

- funeral orations in honour of, i. 
286, 287 ; house of, i. 200, 210 ; 
celebration of the Lndi Saeculares 
by, ii. 214 : public shows proviileil 
for the people of Rome by, i. 386, 
387 ; magistrates of, i. 3S0 ; 
boasts that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble, i. 15 ; 
Mausoleum of, i. 382, 384 ; ii. 
282, 288 - 292 ; the Milliarium 
Aiireum erected by, i. 264 ; ii. 
358 ; Xauniacbia built by, u. 59 ; 
343, 344 ; picture ot the Nymph 
Nemea dedicated by, in the Curia, 


i. 238 ; obelisk of, in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 45 ; the Bibliotheca 
Octaviae founded by, ii. 201 ; 
palace of, i. 1S3 ; the aedes Peii- 
atiuni and the aedes Larum re- 
built by, i. 221 ; the Rostra and 
the Herooii of Julius Caesar built 
Iiy, i. 252 ; Porticiis Octaviae built 
by, 11 . 200 ; Regiones of, i. 379- 
383 ; ii. 196, 372; river works of, 

i. 146 ; head of, on coin, ii. 357 ; 
statues of, i. 17, 186; ii. 137 and 
'note, 288 ; statues of elephants in 
the Tempde of Concord presented 
by. i. 338 ; statue of Janus brought 
from Egypt by, i. 249 ; sun-dial 
obelisk erected by, ii. 311, 312 ; 
temple of, i. 273, 274, fijmed 
275, 385 and nutc ; ii. 288 ; the 
Palatine Temjile of Apollo built 
by, 1 . 165 ; Temple of Ceres ad 
C'lrcum Maximum partly rebuilt 
by, ii. 194 : Temjile of Julius 
built by, i. 285 ; Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius rebuilt by, i. 365, 36S ; 
as.sists in the restoration of the 
C'apitolme Temple of Jupiter, i. 
361, 368 ; Temple of Vesta built 
by. i. 183 ; Temple of Victory re- 
built by, i. 189 ; Theatre of Mar- 
cellus fiuished by, ii. 70 ; Poni- 
pey’s Theatre restored by, ii. 66 ; 
victories of, i. 185, 249, 2S4-2S6, 
371 ; dedication of the picture of 
Venus Anadyomene by, ii. 4 ; the 
Via Flaminia restored by, ii. 357, 
361 ; the Vigiles of, i. 3S0 ; votive 
offer ing of, in the Temple of Capi- 
toliue Jupiter, i. 371 ; votive 
temple to Mara Ultor by, ii. 6 ; 
in.scnbed water-pipe be.aring the 
name of, ii. 332 ; name of the 
house of, inscribed on water-pipe, 

ii. 334 ; lasts of the deeds of, on 
the walls of the temple at Aiicyra, 
i. -384-387 : best peiiod of Roman 
art during the age of, i. 33 

Aldus Gellius on the libraries of the 
Basilica Ulpia. ii. 27 ; on the trea- 
sure chambers of tlie Capitoline 
Hill, 1 . 355 ; on a statue of Hora- 
tius Codes on the Coniitium, i. 
245 ; on the library of the Forum 
Pacis, ii. 15 ; on the Regia, i. 305 ; 
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on the Porticu'3 of the Forum of 
Trajan, ii. 27 ; on the Aedes of 
Vejovi^, i. :36S ; on the Temple 
of Vc-,taj I. 295 : on the mode of 
selecting the Ve.stal i. 291 

Aurae, -iiatues of, in the Portions of 
Octaviaj ii. 203 

Anrelianusj ^vuU of, i. 53, 61, 380 
nott; ii. 57. 102, 110-112' 172 
note, 234, 235, 237, 253, 279, 
2S4 - 2S6, 372 - 389 : the Porta 
Chiusa in the -wall of, i. 133 ; 
Porta Salaiia of, a. 278 and 
nute ; j8alliist’'< house occupied hy, 
ii. 242 ; statue of the Genius 
Populi Rouiani set up hy, i. 264 
and note ; Temple of tlie Sun built 
by, u. 1S4 //d/?'' ; death of, ii. 37*3; 
demolition of the towers of, ii. 
278 and note 

Aurelius, Marcus, relief represent- 
ing the Apotheosis of, ii. 303 ; 
Arch of, i. 363, 3S2 ; ii. 302 ; 
edict of, conecrning Kathing, ii. 
114 j column of, ii. 32, 208, 312, 
313 ; statues of, i. 277 note ; ii. 
184, 221 /wtc', temple of, i. 383 ; 
ii. 78, 20S, 313 ; relief represent- 
ing entry into Rome of, after his 
German victories, li. 303 ; victories 
of, over the Germans, li. 313 

Aurelius Victor on the Amo Vetus, 
ii. 336 ; on the Circus 3IaximU‘^, 
ii. 44 ; on the Pons Mulvius, ii. 
371 ; on road otfieials, ii. 355 ; on 
the rebuilding of the Temple of j 
Jupitor CapitoUnus, i. 361 i 

Aurigae, busts of victorious, ii. 47, I 
48 ; of The four factions shoAvn in ■ 
a mosaic, ii. 53 i 

Aventine Hill, encloMire of, i. 123 ; j 
Hint imidements toiiud on the, i. , 
104; fortification ot. by Romulus^ i. i 
122 and note ; marble wharf below ■ 
the, i. 26 ; not included in the > 
regions of Serviu.=?, i. 125 ; the ’ 
region, i. 383 ; remains of the , 
Servian Avail on the, i. 37, 134, 
140 ; Etruscan style of the tombs ^ 
on the, i. 104 ; tufa arch dis- 
covered at the foot of the, i. 13.5 ; 
tufa from the quarries in the, i. 6 

Awning over the Caveu of the Colos- 
seum. li. 102, 103 and nute 


AAvnings along the valley of the 
Velabrum, i. 235 

over the Forum, i. 205 //ote 

lirst introduction of. into 

theatres, ii. 103 wife 


B 

Babylo^', natural .'Springs of iiajilitha 
in, i. 96 note ; representation of 
the taking of, on the Arch of 
SeA'erus, 1. 344 

Bacchanals, drajied figures of. in 
stucco reliefs, ii. 251 
Bacchus, relief reifresenting the birth 
of, ii 281 ; painting of, by Vicias, 
i. 338 ; picture of, by A reticles ii. 
194 ; bronze statue of, found in 
the bed of the Tiber, i. 130 ; 
jkorphyry statue of, i. 204 /lotc} 
temple of, i. 3S1 

and Proserpine identified Avitli 

Liber aiiil Libera, li. 193 nofe 
Baetylus. the sun - god of Emesa 
worshipped in the form of a, i. 
299 

Balbiua, 6'., church of, i. 134 
Ballms, theatre of, i. 21, 382, 387 ; 
ii- 73, 74, 197 

Balcouies of the Colosseum, li. 97 
Baldacchino, the, of S. Peter’s, made 
of bronze from the Pantheon, ii. 
133 

Ballot boxes, used on the Comitium, 
ahoAvii on a coin, i. 34S 
Balneatores, ii. 114 
Baiustradlug, frequent design for, i. 
394 

Bamiuets after gladiatorial fights, i. 
235 

Barberiui estate, ii. 241 ; palace, i. 
130 ; ii. 30l ; Villa, reiuaiii'> of 
the Servian IVail discoveied near 
the, i. 131 

Barracks of the Equites Singulai'es. 

li. 259; of the Vigiles, li. 255-259 
Barrel vaults, i. 70 
Bartolomeo, *S., church of, li. 366, 
36S 

Bassult paved roads of the Forum, i. 

250 ; other roads of, li. 352-361 
Ba&alts, introduction oi. into Rome, 
i. 23 
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Basilius, the Consul, restoration of 
the Colosseum by, ii. 82 
Bathing, promiscuous, edicts again&t, 
ii. 114 

Baths, marble, i. 161, 317 ; in the 
Atrium Vestae, i. 312; hot rooms 
of, occasionally used as a means of 
death, ii. 122 note \ private, ii. 
186, 187 ; of the Romans generally, 
ii. 113-187 ; ruins of, in the Palace 
of Severus, i. 215 

Baton, statues of Aiiollo and Juno 
by, i. 337 

Batrachos, Spartan architect, a carved 
frog as signature, ii. 201 
Battlements, the, of the Aureliau 
Wall, ii. 378 

“ Beehive ” tombs of prehistoric 
Greece, i. 145 

Belisarius, the Aqua Trajana restored 
by, ii. 347 ; restoration of the 
Aurelian Wall by, ii. 373, 384 ; 
the 3Iausoleum of Hadrian con- 
verted into a fortress by, ii. 296 ; 
orphan asylum built Vjy, ii. 335 
Bell, bronze, found in the baths of 
Diocletian, ii. 181 and iiok 
Bellona, temple of, ii. 71, 211 
Bellori, drawings by, of fragments of 
the Marble Plan of Rome, ii. 18 
Belvedere, court of the Vatican, ii. 
118 note 

Belzoni, inscription found by, in one 
of the Nile granite quarries, i. 25 

note 

Beneficium, shrine of, on the Capitol, 
i. 368 

Bentivoglio Palace, the, ii. 182 
Bernardo, >8., church of, li. 180 
Bernini, Baldacchino made by, for S. 
Peter’s, out of bronze from the 
Pantheon, ii. 133 

Bertone, Cuv., Mausoleum in the 
garden of, li. 282 

Beverley, Lord, ring of Scipio formerly 
in the possession of, ii, 269 
Bibulus, tomb of, i. 128, 382; ii. 

276 and note, 277 ; iu'scription, ii. 

277 ; epitaph, ib. 

Black Death, the, in England, i. 34 
note 

Boarding, marks of, on concrete walls, 
i. 49, 201 

Bona Dea, festival of the, i. 299 


Bonaparte. Villa, tombs of the Gens 
Liciiiia in, ii, 279 

Bonus Eventus, porticus of, ii. 213 ; 
temple of, ih. 

Borghese family, foreign marbles in 
the private chapel of the, i. 88 
Bouphonia, festival of the, in Athens, 

i. 243 

Bourbon, Constable de, sack of Rome 
by the army of the, ii. 298 
Bowl, glass, found at Trevcs with 
repre-scntation of a circus, ii. 48 
Boxes, State, of the Circus Maximus. 

ii. 46, 47, 49 

Bracciano, Lake, i. 1 ; ii. 344, 347 
Bramaute, of Crhlno, the architect of 
Card. Riario’s Palace, ii. 69 and nott 
Breccia corallina, columns of, in the 
Atrium Vestae, i. 315 
Brescia, ivory <liptych in the JIuseo 
Quiriniano at, ii. 47 
Brick, crude, use of. i. 10. 11, 56, 
74 ; protected by a coat of stucco, 

i. 1 1 ; restrictions on the use of, at 
Utica, lb.; square, i. 12; varieties 
of, ib. 

facing in the Colosseum, ii. 92 ; 

of the Thermae of Diocletian, li. 
181 : in Domitian’s Palace, i. 207 ; 
of the Rotunda of the Pantheon, 

ii. 134 ; of the Rostra, i. 254; in 
tlie Palatine Stadium, i. 210 ; m 
Hadrian’s Palace, i. 214, 215 ; of 
the Domus Publica, i. 301 ; of 
Sallust’s house, ii. 245 

doors, i. 8l 

stamps, i. 12, 13 ; ii. 158, 221. 

224 

triangle.s, i. 11 

walls, absence of solid, in the 

buildings of classical Rome, i. 37 
Bricks, burnt, i. 56 ; colours of, in 
Roman buildings, i. 12 ; kiln- 
baked, i. 10 ; length of, i. 62 . 
prevention of the warping of, i. 12 : 
walls in Rome not built of solid, 

i. 56, 57 ; inscribed, i. 13, 190 ; 

ii. 144 ; tax on, i. 13 ; used a?, 
facing for concrete, i. 54 ; arches 
of, only skin deep, i. 58 ; sizes of, 
a guide to date, i. 61 

Brick woik of the Amphitheatrum 
Ca-tren.se, ii. Ill 
dates of, i. 60, 61 
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Bridge, first stone, ii. 364 
Bridges, the, of Rome, ii. 362-371 
Britannicus, burial of, ii, 291 
Brunelleschi builds the great dome 
of the Florentine cathedral 'with- 
out using any kind of centering, 
i. 69, 70 ooU 

Brutu-i, M., nicknames Crassus the 
"‘Palatine Yenua.*’ i. 14, 170 
Bruzza on quarry-marks, i. 25. 26 
iLOte 

Bryaxis, name of, on pedestal in the 
Forum, i. 351 

Bubulcus, C. Junius, Temple of Salus 
built by, i. 131 

Building Acts, i. 8S, 89 ; ii. 146 
— — ■ trades, rules of, i. 89 nutc 
Bull, bronze statue of a, in the Forum 
Boarium, i. 109 
Bull-fights in Spain, li. 40 noU 
Bupalos, son of Avchermos, bronze 
statue by, in the Temple of Apollo, 
i. 185 

Burial, intramural, prohibited, ii. 264 ; 

Roman modes of, ii. 263-294 
Buried house in valley once dividing 
the Palatine Hill into two ])ortious, 
i. 200, 201 

rooms ill Hadrian's Palace, i. 

213 

villa under the Thermae of Cai’a- 

calla, ii. 159 

Butchery in the Circus Maximus, ii. 
43, 44, 51 and /mte ; in the Oolos- 
seurn, ii. 79 noU, 81, 82; in the 
Forum Boanum, li. 1S8 ; in 
theatres, ii. 65, 66 
Byzantium, (levelopnient of art in the 
time of the Emperor Justinian at, 
i. 34 


C 

Cacus, stairs of, i. 119, 120 note, 
139 

Cadmns, paiutins of, by Antiphilos, 
li. 6S 

Caecus, Apjuus Claudiu-,, construc- 
tion of the Aqua Appia by, ii. 
314, 335, 354 

Caelian Hill, enclosure of the, i. 
123 ; why so calkd, i, 125 note, 
276 *, Camp of the Corps called 


Peregrini on the, i. 209 ; valley 
of the, i. 213, 215 ; remains on 
the, ii. 228-233 

Caeliniontana, the Regio, i. 381 

Caementum marmoreum, i. 75-80: 
ii. 119, 122, 173, 221, 249, 266 

Caepo, Cn. Servilhis, one of the con- 
structors of the Aqua Tepula, ii. 
339 

Caere, escape of the Ye^tals to, i. 
295 

Caesar, Julius, awnings juit over the 
Forum by, i. 235 /lote ; ii. 103 
note ; rebuilding of the Cli ciis 
Maximus by, ii. 42, 43 : construc- 
tion of a canal in the Circus 
Maximus by, ii. 51 ; crown offered 
to, by M. Antony, i. 260 ; The 
Curia Julia built in honour of, i. 
238 ; Forum of. i. 382 ; reduc- 
tion of the number of people ou 
the free list by, li. 262 ; Heroou 
and Rostra of, built by Augus- 
tus, i. 252 ; hou^e of, lu the 
Subura, i. 299 *. Theatre of Mar- 
cellus begun by, ii. 70 ; murder of, 
i. 332 ; ii. 68 ; the body of, 
diown by Antony, i. 260 ; the 
spot where his boci}- was burnt, i. 
305 ; funeral pyre, i. 285 : 
date of the Rostra of, i. 63 : 
Ro'>tra rebuilt by. i. 244 note, 
252 ; removal of the Rostra 

i. 246; statues, etc., transferred 
from the old to the new Ro^tia 
by, i. 260 : the Septa Julia begun 
by, ii. 210 ; statues of, i. 260 : 

ii. 4 ; money left by, stored in the 
Temple of Op'^. i. 268 ; advocates 
hi-. Agrarian law in the Temple of 
Castor, i. 283 ; Tem]>le to Venu'' 
Grenitrix vowed by, ii. 2 : jdace'' 
pieture.s of 5Iedea and Ajax in the 
Temple of Venus Oenitrix, ii. 4 : 
Triumphal eutry into Rome of, in 
2; Curator ot the Via Appia, in 
356 

Cairo, Mo-^que oi Mehemet Ali on 
the cita<lel of, faced witli Oriental 
alabaster, i. 21 

Calatinu^, M. Aitilius, Temple of 
Spes founded by, ii. 193 

Caiidarium. the hot room of a bath, 
ii. 119, 120, lOr, 136 
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Caligula, oue of tlie amusements ot^ 
throning money from the roof of 
the Ba-'ilica Julia into the Forum, 
h 27 J 1 nooJeu amphitheatre of,ii. 
34J ; the A'pia ClauJia and Auio 
Xovusj begun by, ii. 016, 044 ; 
First Brass of, repieseiitmg the 
Eiiij^ieror ottering sacrihee in trout 
of the Temple of CapitoHiie 
Jupiter, i. o04 ; bridge of, i. 
205, 256 ; cremation of, ii. 292 ; 
poisoning of the chariot-drivers of 
his rnals by, ii. 53; chcus ol, n 
3S0 : ii. 58, 59; ciiieltics of, in 
•35S : murder ot. i. 160 ; palace 
ot, i. 54, 55, 170, 171, 182, 190- 
19S, 206, 216, 223, 316 : ii. 33, 
241, 244 ; restoration ot Poiui>ey's 
Theatre by, ii. 67 ; Pons Yaticamns 
completed by, ii. 370 ; the Temple 
ot Augustus completed by, i. 273, 
274 

C’alixtus, *S'., catacomb ot. in 57 

Callaious, Junius Brutu^, Teinide of 
3Iars rebuilt by, ii. 71 

Calpuniia Praete.xtata, chiet Vestal, 
i. 293 /mb' ; inscribed base of lier 
statue, i. 324 

Calpuniiauiis, Platouius Nepos, oue 
of the curators of the Tiber bank, 
i. 147 

Calpuruius, his description ot the 
Roman Amphitheatre, ii. 65. S6 

Calvirius, C. Sestius, altar dedicated 
to an unknown God hy, i. 173, 174. 

Calvinu*'. Dumitms, oue of Caesar's 
geneiuls, i. 164 : rebuilds the 
Piegia, i. 165, 305 : victories m 
Spam of, i. 305 

Calvius, Publius Cincius, bronze fir 
cone made by. in 299 

Calx used to whitewash walls, i. 79 

llOtr 

Cameiros in Piliodes, 2 iottery dis- 
covered at, i. 106 

Camillus. capture of the Latin rieet 
at Autium by, i. 244 

L. Funus, statue of. in the 

Forum, i. 348 ; the founder of the 
Temple of Cmicord, i. 332 ; the 
Temple of Juno 31‘jneta founded 
by, i. 366 

M. Fiirius, Temple to Mater 

Matuta rebuilt by, n. 169. 190 


Campagiia, pozzolana beds in the, i. 
44 

Caiiiiiaiiile, the, of the Monastery ot 
Giovanni e Paolo, in 229 and 

nvte 

Canipo Carleo, entrance to Trajan’s 
Forum in the, li. 33 noti' 

Canijms Escpiilimi^, i. 133 ; Flami- 
nius, ii. 57 ; Martialis, ii. 196 
308 ; Maitius, n 3, 4, 26. 
142, 144, 146, 149-151, 284 aott, 
353, 376 ; in 53, 57, 62, 64, 71. 
78, 184 note, 186 -note, 195-197, 
213, 215-218, 311, 312, 365. 369, 
388 ; ^ceUratus. i. 132, 294 ; ii. 
247 ; Vaticaims, ii. 59 
Canina. fragments of the Arch ot 
Titus found by, i. 269 ; excava- 
tions of the Basilica Julia by, i. 
271 ; mteiior view of the Basilica 
Uipia as restored by. li. 29 ; re- 
mains ot the Milhariuni found by. 
i. 265 ; the Porticus ot the Du 
Con^entes restored by, i. 342 ; 
sU 2 i])Osed restoration ol the Temple 
ot the 8un by, ii. 184 note ; his 
works on Rome useless to the 
student, i. 36 n<>t€ 

Cannae, slaughter at, ii. 58 note 
Capitoline Ar.v, i. 354 ; ii. 338 

Fortress, the, i. 127 

Hill, the, 1 . 353-377 ; ap- 
proach to the, from the side ol the 
Caiuijus Martins and the Foium 
Ronianum, i. 4 ; works of art on 
the, 1 . 369 : the, entrances to. i. 
127, 128 note; the, not included 
in tiie regions of Servius, i. 125 ; 
eiich'suie ot, i. 123 ; fortilication 
of, by Romulus, i. 122 and note ; 
temples on the, i. 357-372 

Museurii, columns of the 

Temple of Concord now in the, i. 
334 ; granite column now iii the 
courtyar*! of the, ii. 212 ; granite 
lions in the, li. 213 ; mosaic tound 
ill Hadrian's Villa, now in the, i. 
S3 ; maible co^/ies of the Plan ot 
Rome let into the ^\alls of the, ii. 
IS ; statues of fauns in the, i. 19 : 
Ijecle'^tal of a statue of the eldei 
Faustina, i. 266 ; statue of the 
wolf suckling the twins in the, i. 
121 and mfte 
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Cajiitoliiic Stall'., tiojilut-.' ot Marius 
removed to llie. u. o'25 

Tabulanum, tlie, i. 072-377 

Capitolmm, the '•outh-w e.'.ierii peak 
of the ('a]>iToline Hill known a•^ 
the, i. 354 and n'ltr. 350. 357 : 
fall of rock Ironi the dirt «jf the, i. 
205, 357 : primitive Wall ol the. 

I. 113. 114 nnt.: 

Vetu-'. i. 354, 3S2 

O'apua. umjjhitheutre at, a. 77 and i 

nnt* \ 

haput Africae, i 3S1 
Careeres, the, <jf the Circu.-. Flaiiiiuiu'.. ■ 
li. 65 ; ot tile CiicU'. of ^laxetitni-', ' 

II. 57 : of the Cii'eus Ma.\imu>. ii. 
41, 42, 44. 4S, 4y, 52. Ibd 195 

(.'urnieuta, the uyiiiph, i. 127 i 

h'arrae, siege of, on the Arch ol • 
Severiis, i. 344 

Carthage, capture of, hy L. Ho-dilm^ j 
Maudiaus, i. 103 | 

Carthagmiau lieet, defeat ol. hy ; 

Duiliiis, ii. 309 I 

Carthusian !Moua>tery on tlie site of . 

the Thermae ot Diocletian, li. lb‘‘ 
Carvilins, Sp., bi-oiize statue of, ou 
the Capitol, i. 369, 370 
Caryatidae, a row of, round the Pan* i 
tlieou, ii. 12S 

Carystian colunm-s, i. 15, ii. 99 
Cary^stos, marble Irom, i. IS, 331 ' 

h'araealla, restoration of tlie Aqua ' 
Claudia by, in 345 : restoration of 
the A<iua Julia by, ii. 341 : adib- 
tions to rile Mareiaii uquertuct by, 
ii. 338, 339 ; baths of, ii. 158-177 ; 
Tlieriiiae ol Agiq'pa restoicd by, ii. | 
142 ; brick stamps of, ii. 158 nuti ; J 
Ciieus Maximus repivseiiteil on ' 
coin of, 11 . 45 ; inurdevoi Geta by. 

1. 344; destruetiiin by, of all 
sciilptuied repieseiitation.s ol Geta, : 
u. 305 : restoration ol the Pan- i 
tiieun by, ii. 137 ; statue oi, i. , 
343 ; ii. 356, 357 ; titles and i 
honours of, i. 344 ; inscribed watei ■ 
pipe bearing the name of. n. 333 , 
and nntr I 

Cassandra, inctuie of, by Theorn^ in j 
the Temple of Concord, i. 33^ l 
Cas^ianus, T. Licmius Caseins, sacri- I 
flee offered to the Dea Dia iii the 1 
Temple of Concord by, i. 332 i 

VOL. II 


Ca'>''io<Iorii'. on the CarceVes of the 
Circus MaxiiiiU'', ii. 48 : leiiciN 
of, on the Ludi Cliceiises, ii. 54 
C'assius, yjuiriiis. dedication of the 
Temjde ot Cere-', Liber and Libcia. 
by, 11 . 193 and nnt: 

Castella aquaruiii. ii. 324-326, 331. 
343 

Castellum of the A(iua Tepnla, ii. 

3^4 ; Aqua Virgo, ii. 342 
Castor, Tenqdc ol, i. 46. 65. 276 
to 288 : 11- 24, 152, 223 : columns 
of lapis Atracius ]>v the teiiqdc ot. 

i. 20 

and Pollux, statues of, i. 283 ; 

ii. 74, 18o . apparition iii the 
Forum of the turn brothels, i, 
277 ; relief reprc-seiitiug the rape 
ot the daiiditers ot Leucippus by, 
ii. 281 

Castra peregilna, i. 381 
Catacombs, ii. 57, 264 
C.iterma dci tunari. X, ohiireh ol. 
in the Ciicus FlammiUs, u. 58. 
205 

Catiline conspirators, execution ot. 
in the Mamertine Prison, i. 154 

house of. i. 170 

Cato, M. Porcius, builds a small 
shrine to Vietury, i. 190 : the 
loumler ot the Basilica caileil aitei 
liim the Basilica Porcia, i. 247 
Caliiliis, Q., awnings tiist introduced 
into theatres by. ii. 103 jn^te ; 
liouso of, 1 . 170 ; .spfiils taken from 
the Cinibri by, i. 170: shrine to 
the Nymph Juturiia built bv, i. 
284 nott", tinislies the Temple ot 
Jututei* Ca]>iCohuus, i. 361 ; the 
biiildci ot the Tabulaiiuiii, i. 170. 
361, 372 

Cavea, the. ot tiie Circu-; Maximiis, 
11 46, 55: of the Colosseum, n. . 
85, 97-104 ; of the Gieek theatu-. 
li. 61 ; of the Theatre ol PompeV, 
li. 65, 66 

Cecilia, ISt., bath ot, ii. 186 
Ceilings of baths as desciibed b} 
Vitruvius, 11 . 119, 120 
Celer a Greek 'oy training, i. 29 ; 
one ot the architects employed by 
Nero tor the iebuiklmg of Piome. 

1 . 89 

Celia of the temple at Ancyiu, i. 

26 
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334 : of the Temple of Castor, i. 
281 : of the Teuiple of Concord, i. 
333, 334, 335, 347 ; of the Temple 
of Ceres ad Circum Maxiimim, li. 
194 ; of the Temple of Faustina, 

1 . 331 : in the TemjDle ot Heieules 
in the Forum Boarium, li. 192; of 
the Temple ol Honos and Vlrtns, 
i. 3GS ; in the Temjde oi Julius, i. 
23 7 ; of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, i. 357 - 300, 302, 

363 : of the Temple of Juno, 

1 . 370 ; of the Temple of Mars, ii. 
12 ; of the 4’emple to Mater 
Mutata, ii. 190 ; ot the Temple ot 
Minerva, i. 371, ii. 21 ; of the 
Temjde of Xeptune, ii. 208 ; of 
the Temple of Saturn, i. 267 ; 
of the Temple of Venus and 
Borne, ii. 219-221, 229 : of the 
Temple of Vespasian, i. 339, 340 ; 
early, opposite the summit of the 
Stairs ot Cacus, i. 159 ; Roman 
tendency to increase the size of 
the, i. 30 ; soliaris of the Thermae 
of Caracalla, ii. 163 
Cement backing, i. 85,87; floors, i. 77 
Cements, method of making, i. 73-SO ; 

see aRo cae/Uf'ttttnu 
(.'eiisors, the water supply under the 
administration of the, li. 317 
Cchtumviri. tribunals ot the, i. 272 
Cepliisodotus, statues ot Ae-jculapius 
and Diaud by, ii. 202 ; of Latona 
by, i. 185 

Cera Punica, the finest kind of white 
w.ax used by painters, i. 97 
Ceraineicus, tomb in the outer, in 
Athens, li. 253 

Cerdo. Ciiaeus Statilius, sculi^tor to 
the Vestals, i. 324 
Ceres, statue of, i. 338 : teniide of, i. 
23 and note, 29. 333 

ad Cireurn 3Iaxiniuni. teuiide of, 

ii. 193-195. 274 

Liber and Libera, temple of, li. 

193 and note, 194 

Ce>tiiis, tomb of, ii. 284 - 2S7 ; 
epita]4i. 285 and note 

L., the builder of the Pons 

Cestius, li. 368 

Cethegu'-, Temple of Juno So^pita 
built by, ii. 198 ; execution ot, in 
the ^raniertine Prison, i. 154 


Chancel, the, of the Basilica ot 
Domitiau, i. 205 

Clialcidicuin, the, of the Basilica of 
Constantine, ii. 227 ; adjomiii.u 
the Curia, built by Augu^tu?. i. 
3S5 ; mentioned by Dion CasMUb 
in counection with the Curia Julia, 

• i. 238 

Chapter House, the, of the Regia, i. 
305 

Chares, bronze bu&t by, on the Ca]<i- 
j toliiie Hill, i, 370 
i Cheiiiiou, the Argive, statue of, ii. 14 
i Cheops, pjTaniid of. ii. 294 note 
: Chimney stack.s, roof pierced by a 
number of, ii. 123 
Chios marble, i. 19 
Chiron, statue of, in the Septa Julia, 
ii. 210 

Christian house, remains of a, on the 
Caelian Hill, ii. 231 

paintings, ii. 231 

Cbiistiaiis, some ot the Vestals 
become, i. 329 

forced to work at the 

construction of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, legend of, li. 178 
Cliryseros, Flavius, name of, inscribed 
on pedestal in the Thermae ot 
Titus, ii. 157 

Cibo lamily, foreign marbles in the 
piivate chapel of the, i. S8 
Cicero, the ambassadors of the 
Gaulish Allohroges arrested on the 
Pons Mulvins by, ii. 371 ; an- 
nouncing the death of the Catiline 
conspirators, i. 54 ; house of, i. 
170, 190 ; first oration agam^t 
Catiline delivered in the temple oi 
Jupiter Stator, i. 16S ; orations in 
the Temple of Concor(l by, i. 332 ; 
recall iiom exile of, i. 233 ; murdi^r 
of, by Antony, i. 260 and note ; cn 
au altar dedicated to the unkiio\Mi 
God, i. 174 ; on the Balneae in 
Rome, 11 . 113 : on modes of buna!, 
ii. 263; on intrauiiiral burial, ii. 
264; on the house of Catullus, i. 
170 ; the Comitiuni, i. 237 : the 
dice-players of the Forum, i. 273 ; 
Arch of Flavius, i. 330 : Taliernae 
of the Forum, i. 233 ; Forum 
Juliuni, ii. 2 : Septa Julia, in 
210 : the Graecostasis, i. 263 . 
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ilie I'urcliave ot In'. ll 0 U‘^e. i. 170 ; 
til*; Xova Via, i. ’1'2'2 : Lacii^ Jfer- 
viliu^, 1 . l' 32 : the h-litiiig of 
Koiiian -'.iicets, ii. iIOo : the Piilla- 
iliiuii, 1 . 294 ; the 4‘orta Fiiimeiitana 
•lear the bank ot tiic Tiber, i. 12U ; 
Toita Triiuupliali», i. 3 27 ; Pu’oli- 
LolaV hoii'e. i. 220: loail othcials, 
11 . 355, o5b . the Cuna of Poiupey, 
II. 08 : on reliets m private linu-'e", 
n. 253 ; the Eostra, i. 244, 2.52 ; 
the statue'' on the Ro^tra, i. 240, 
2G0 : the P^oiuan wall, i. Ill : the 
^tatue^ on the CaiutoUne Hill, i. 
371 : the Temple ul Castor, i. 2>3 : 
of Hono-5 and Viitiis, i. OoS ; ol 
1 enusj li. 4 ; the Trihunal Aure- 
Imiii, 1 2^3 : the tiaiul ot Veive-i, 
1 . 2S2 ; the Vieu^ Thurarius, i. 
27o ; the Lticus Ve^tae. i. 310 
Ciinbri, spoil's taken by Catulu's and 
Marius trom the, i. 170, 30S 
Cippus jugeralis, the, of the Aqua 
Marcia, ii. 338 

Cineraria, ii. 264 279, 2S0, 290 

Virciut wall, tlie, of tlie Kegal 
period, i. 123 ; of Trajan's Foiuni, 
li. 33 ; of Angnstus' Fonini, li. 8 ; 
of Vespasian's Forum, ii. 15 : of 
Xer\a's Forum, ii. 22; of Anreli- 
amis, ii. 372-389 

C’li’cus drivers, tombs of, ii. 52, 53 ; 
mosaic representations ot, ii. 53 ; 
portrait busts of, li. 47 

Flaminius, i. 3S2 ; ii. 57, 58, 

05, 190, 211 note 

— — Maxiiiius, i, 91. 109, 219 ; ii. 13 
40-56, 195, 300, 304, 312, 382 
Cistercian Monastery on the site of 
Diocletian's Baths, li. ISO 
Cistern, ancient rock-cut. behind the 
Wall of Romulus, i. lib, 117 ; in 
the door of the Tulhanum, i. 15*3 ; 
remains of an early, by the Scalae 
Caci, Ji'jurr^d, i. 16U 
Cisterns, early, ii. 315 : rock-ciit, li. 
231 and nate ; in the Palace of 
Severus, i. 217, 218 
Citadel, the, on the Quirinal Hill, i. 
354 note 

of the Capitoline Hill. i. 354, 

356 

Citraiigole, the tower of the *Palazzo 
Mattel called, li. 58 


! Clamps in ma''Onry i. 40 
Cla'">e'', separation ot, in the Circus 
Maxiiiiiis, 11 . 42 

Cluiidiau aqueduct, ii. 2-30, 30S 
Cluiidiana. t’oclia, inscribed i>edcstal 
to, 1 . 32S, 329 

Claudius, the Aqua Claudia and Anio 
Xovns completed by, li. -318, 344 : 
restoration ot the Aqua Virgo l>y, 
in 343; archot, in 300-302 ; aureus 
ot, in 233, 234 ; the Circus -Maxi- 
mus enlarged by, li. 44 ; iu'orip- 
tiou of, over the Porta Maggiore, 
in 345 ; temple of, h 381 ; in 230 ; 
piesent ot a porphyry statue to, i 
203 : dowutail of, i. 250 ; burial 
of, ii. 291 

Clavus aiiiuilis in the cella of the 
Teiui)le of l^Imerva, i. 358 
Clay, pamtiiigs on, i. 91, 92 
Clement VIl., Pope, takes refuge iu 
the Castle ot S. Angelo, li, 29S 
Cleopatra, peails belonging to, dedi- 
cated in the Pauthcou. ih 128, 
129 ; iii'<cnbed water pipe bearing 
the name of, in 334 
Clivus Argentarius, i. 128 /u<f€, 154 

Capitolinus, i. 225, 251, 252, 

266, 342, 343, 353, 373 ; li. 355 

Palatinus, i. 169 

Pnblicus, ii. 70 

VicToriae, i. 118, 192, 194, 222, 

309 

Ch'aca, the, in the Atrium Vestae, i. 
316 

Maxima, i. 126 and nofe^ 142 

and note, 14S, 153, 221, 231, 232, 
316, olS, 3o0 

Cloacae, draining by means of the, 

I h 3 ; Eiiuscau, h 145 ; of the 
1 Colosseum, ih 93 ; ot the Forum 
I Julium, li, 5 

I Clodius, house of, h 170, 190 : iorti- 
; ties himself iu the Temple of Castor, 
j 1 . 283 ; intiigue ot, with Caesar’s 
j wife in the Domus Publica, i. 299 : 
riot at the funeral of. i. 238, 247 ; 
funeral pjTe, h 243 ; statues 
destroyed iii tlie hre at the fiineial 
of, i. 260 

Cloth of gold, ii. 2S6 
Cnaeiis OgulniU", dedication ot a 
Lionze statue of the ^\olf suckling 
the twills by, i. 121 
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Cnidua, the ’‘lion -tomb” at, i. 30 

note 

Coelea, Horatiua, and the JSubliciau 
bridge, li. 363 and nntid ; atatue ot, 
i. 245 

Colliua, one of tlie regions of Seivius, 

i. 125 

Colonna family, the Man^oleuni of 
Augustus used as a fortress by the, 

ii. 291 

gardens, 1. 129 ; ii. 1S4, 254 

palace, li. 1S4 

Colonnade along the podiiuii of the 
Colosseum, ii. 104 ; of Doiuitian’s 
Palace, i. 206 ; of the Porticus 
Octaviae, li. 204, 205 
Colosseum, the, i. 37, 42, 91, 199 ; 

li. 77 and 78-110, 219 
Colotes the Parian, pupil of Pasitcles, 

i. 390 

Columbaria, ii. 264, 270, 273, 274, 277 
Columbarium found in the Ludovisi 
Gardens, li. 52 

Oolumijs, the, of the Arch of Con- 
stantine, ii. 306, 307 ; granite, of 
the Basilica of Constantiiie, ii. 
226 ; of the Thermae of Caracalla, 

ii. 163, 164 ; ot the Thermae of 
Diocletian, ii, 179 

honorary, ii. 309 ; of Antoninus. 

11 . 310; of Dmiius, ii. 309: of M. 
Aurdiiis, 11 . 312; ot Minucius, li. 
310 ; of Phocas, i. 350 ; of Trajan, 
ii. 29 ; of the Forum ol Neiva, ii. 
23: statues on the Mimmitol lotty, 
in 32 ; of the Temple of Vespasian, 
i, 339 ; Columiia cochlis oi the 
Basilica Ulpia, in 26, 27 : Columna 
Duilia, 1 . 263 : Columna 3Iaeuiana, 

i. 263 ; Coiunmae Centeuariae, li. 
30, 312 ; Coiunmae Kostiatae. in 
309, 310 

Coinitia Centuriata, ii. 197. 210 

Cunata, the, i. 236. 242 

Tribute, the, i. 236 

Coinitiuni, the, i, 236-238 /lotr, 242- 
245, 252, 261, 346, 348, 350 
Coiniiio<lu>, bath'' ot, i. 381 ; under- 
ground passage added to the Colos- 
seum by, in 81 ; palace of, i. 3S1 ; 

ii, 81, i08, 230 ; ]»ortrait head of, 
ii. 110 : attempted murder of, in 
lOS ; murder of, n. 230 : burial 
of, ii. 296 


Composite style of architecture, 1. 30 : 
earliest example of, li. 303 

Concord, area of, i. 247 : seatcl 
ligTire of, i. 337 ; shrine of, i. 369 
and : temple of, i. 31, 33, 46, 
87, 128, 246. 247, 266 and 
281 /'fite, 332-334, -377 /'"fc : ii. 
84, 12S, 139. 175, 223 : works ot 
art in the temple of, i. 337, 338 

Concrete arches, i. 216 : backing, i 
141 ; cast. i. 47. 201 ; centering 
tor, I. 68 ; early and extensive ii^e 
ot, n 43, 44 ; examples ot, n 50 ; 
date of the first Use of. in Puiue, 
h 141 /ioh ; taceil and imlace<l, n 
50 : floors., i. 70-72, 317 ; tuiiuda- 
tious, li. 172 ; matciials of, h 45. 
46 ; stall's, i. 64, 65 : diiiability 
and strength of the Homan, i, 9, 
42. 50, 63 - 65 ; supi-ort for, i. 
62, 63 : timid use ot. n 46 ; vault". 

i. 35, 66. 196; walls, n 11, 46-4S. 
51, 56, 57, 59, 207 ; in 242-245 

Cone, )>ronze fir, in the Vatican, ii. 
298. 299, 350 

Oonisterin, tlie. in the Baths of Cara* 
calla, li. 171 

Couon, the Greek liistorian, on the 
removal of the hut of Piomiilus, n 
122 

Constaus, portrait statue of, ii. 184 

II., Emi)eror, gold -plated 

tiles taken fioin the dome oi the 
Pantheuu ]>}', in 132, 133 ; death 
of. li. 133 

Constantine, arch of. i. IS, 256, 272. 
349, 383 ; in 26, 28, 35 - 3o. 
306-308 ; degradation of art in the 
tune of, i. 34 ; example ot the 
stiength of concrete in the Basilica 
of. i. 63 ; Basilica ot, brick arches 
embedded m the concrete vaults in 
the, n 66 ; sub-vaults ot the Basil- 
ica ot, i. 67 ; Ba-ilica of, i. 69, 225, 
3S1 ; in 15, 17, 73, 145, 224-23S, 
299; baths of, i. 129, 352: in 
182-186 : additions to the Ciicu^ 
Maximus by, li. 44 ; Domiis Late- 
runa given by, to Pope Syhestei, 

ii. 382 ; pedestal ot the bionze 
equestrian statue of, n 348 ; the 
Praetorians disbanded by. ii. 234 . 
statue of, li. 154 ; strategic talents 
of, ii. 371 ; Temple of Homiilus 
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ivdedicated Ly, ii. 20 ; re>toratioti 
of tile Teiiiyle of Venus ami Rome 
carrieil out Oy, ii. 220 : vietory of, 
over MaxeiitiUi at tlie Pon" Milviiis, 
11 . 306 and note 

(-uu^tantiuople, Roman reh^ervoir at, 
ii. 182 

Coii<tuntiU'^j FI. Julius, marUe 
]>e<lestal of an equestrian statue 
ot, 1 . 349 ; ol)ell^k placed on tlie 
spina ot the Circus Maximus hy, 
ii. 44 

Consualia, a sacred festival, i. 109, 
110 ; held in the C’iicus MaxinmSj 
li. 41 

Consular Fasti, their prohahle posi- 
tion, 1 . 307 

Coiisiis. altar of, i. 109 and aoiCy 110 
and note ; ii. 41, 51 ; saciifices 
otfered to, hy the drivers of chariots 
lu the Circus races, i. 110 note 
Corbels, centering for stone arches 
supported on, i. 69, 70 ; leiuain-^ 
of the Servian ■wall with carveil, 
i. 148 and note ; travertine, in the 
Palace of Severus, i. 217 ami note 
h'oriuth, taking of, hy Muminuis, i. 
29, 103, 390 

Corinthian bronze, ii. 129 

columns in the Area of 

Apollo, i, 1S4 ; in the Temide of 
Neptune, ii. 207 ; in the Temple 
ot Castor, 1 . 277 and note'; in the 
Temple of Minerva, li. 22 ; in the 
Temple of Vesta, i, 29S : in the 
Temple of Venu^ and Rome, ii. 220 

style ot architecture, i. 30 

Com-niill iu the Atrium Vestae, i. 
314 

Cornelia, Ouiia, i. 262 io>U 

seated tigure of, ii. 203 

•burying alive of the Vestal, 

i. 294 ^ 

■ Gens, tombs of the, ii. 263, 26S 

Corneto, painted sarcophagus irom, 
i. 92 

Coiiiice, external, of the Basilica of 
Constantine, li. 227, 228 ; in the 
Tem})le of Romulus, i. 33 ; details 
of the, in the Temple of Concord, 
i. 33.5 : in the Temple of Vesjiadan, 
i. 340 

Cornices, the, of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, ii. ISI 


Corsi on duor-spar. i. 22 
Corsica taken hv Lucias C. Scipio, 
ii. 270 

Corsini Chapel in the Lateran Basilica. 
Molossian marble useil in the, i. 20 

family, foreign marbles in the 

private chapel of the, i. 8S 
Cosinas and Daiuiaiiu-, .8.8,, church 
of, i. 225 io<tc : the Templuni Urbi- 
and Templuiu Roiiiuli eouverted 
into a church dedicated to, ii. 21 
Cossutius, Roman architect, i. 29, 30 
Crabra, the brook, li, 3S2 
Crassus, L-, atnuin of, ii. 63 ; house 
of, i. 14, 169 ; nicknamed the 
Palatine Venus, i. 169. 170 

M., probable stealer of gold 

from the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, i. 359, 360 

M. Liciniu.s, ashes of, ii. 280 

P. Licinins, banquets at the 

funeral of. i. 235 

Crescentius, ca.-stle of, ii. 29S ; house 
of, ii. 364 

Creticus, C. Julius, de*licate3 pedestal 
to the Vestal Praetextata. i. 324 
Crisogouo iu Trasteveie, ,8., church 
ot, li. 257 

Crispiua, Temple of Vesta shown on 
medallion ot, i. 297 
Croce iu Gerusaleiiime, .8,, Basilica 
of, ii. 110, 233 

Crocodiles, .slaughter of, in the Theatre 
of Scaurus, ii. 64 

Cruoitixiou, supposed caricature of 
the, in the Donnie Gelotiana, i. 
20S 

Cry[ito-porticus, Caligula’s, i. 195, 
200 ; of Domitian's Palace, i. 205 ; 
by the House of Livia, i. 181, 182 
Cte'-ibius, the inventor of the torcc- 
piimp called Machina Ctesibica, ii. 
256 note 

Ctesiplion, siege of, on the Arch of 
8e veins, i. 344 

Cupid ruling upon a goo-^e, vase in 
the form of, i. 105 

statue of, tlie Thc-'piaii, by 

Praxiteles, ii. 202 

Cupids, relief representing chariot 
race ot, m the Circus Maximus, ii. 
50 ; frieze sculptured with. ii. 1S4 
Curator Aqiiarum, ii, 314. 317. 342 
Cmia, the, i, 237-240, 3S5 ; ii. 139 
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Ciu'ia Hostilia, i. 110, 237, 238, 243 

Cornelia, the, i. 23S, 262 noU 

Curiae Vetere^, i. 110, 2-37 anil noU 
Curio, C. Scribouius, amphitheatre 
of, ii, 64, 126 note 
C'urtius, Lake of, i, 3, 232 ; Gulf of, 

i. 346 

Curiile Aefliles, golden quadrigae on 
the Capitol dedicateil by the, i, 370 
Cyhele, statue of, i. 165, 166 anti 
vote ; ii. 51 ; temple ot, i, 165, 
3S5, 3S8 

Cyclops, jiainting of, ii. 15 
Cjqirus, alabastoi, etc., found in the 
tombs of, i. 21 

Cyrene, early tumulus in the Necro- 
poli' of, ii. 2S2 

Cyzicu.s, electnuii steters of, i. 264 
note 

D 

D.VCIA^■ C'-IPTIVES, representation of, 
on Constantine's Arch, ii. 38 ; 
statues of, in the Temple of 
Trajan, ii. 28 

chiefs, frieze representing tile 

submission of the, to Trajan, li. 3.5 
Dacians, trophies taken from tlie, ii. 
30 : Trajan's victories over the, 

ii. 31 

Dado in the Temple of Concord, i. 
334 ; in the Temple of Vespa.si.an, 

i. 339 ; in the Temple of Mars 
Ultor. li. 12, 13 

Daedalus, statue of Venus .at the hath 
ascribed to, ii. 202 
Dagola, obelisk used as monument to 
soldiers killed at, ii. 212 
Damoiiliilus. nmr.al paintings in the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
by, ii. 193 

Dauaids, statne.s of the, in the Tem- 
ple ot Apollo Paiatmus, i. 187 
Dante, on the story of Trajan and 
the ividow, ii. 36 vote ; the Pons 
Aelius mentioned by, ii 369, 370 
Darius, mosaic found at Pomjieii re- 
presenting the defeat of, by Alex- 
ander, i. 84 

Dea Dia, the goddess, i. 315, 332 ; 

li. 84 note ’ 

Decebalus, King, Trajan’s defeat of, 

ii. 31 


Decius, bronze bust by, on t'ne Capi- 
tolme Hill, i. 370 

Delos, Irieze found in the sanctuary 
of the island of, i. 331 ; bronze oi 
the island ot, ii. 129 /mte 
Delphi, representation of the Gaulish 
piillagers at, on doors in the Temple 
ot Apiollo, i. 186 

D emociat'i, attack on the Porta Col- 
ima by the, i. 132 ; defeat of the, 
at the Porta Colhna. li. 211 
Dens for beasts under the arena of 
the Colosseum, li. 106, 107 
Deutatus, IManins Curius, tlie Anio 
Vetus be^un by, ii, 336 ; spoiN 
won Iroin Pyrihus by. ih. 
Derbj.shire, lead mines in, worked by 
the Piomaiis, ii. 321 
Diana, statue ot, i. 1S5 ; ii. 38, 202 : 

temple of, on the Aventme, i. 383 
Dice -players, the, of the Forum, i. 
273 

Didius Julianus, the Empire put ii]* 
to auction by the Praetorians and 
knocked do\vii to, li. 234 
Dii Consentes, i. 251, 375 ; Porticus 
of the, i. 341, 342 

Penates, temple of, i. 385 

Diodes, supposed stonemason, i. 169 
Diocletian, baths of, i. 66, 240, 382 : 
ii. 132, 165, 177-182, 228, 252, 
326 ; the Curia of, i. 238, 239 : 
restoration of the G-raecostasis by, 

i. 263 ; the Basilica Julia restored 
by, i. 270 ; statue of a Vestal in 
the Theimae of, i. 319 note 

Diodorus Siculus on the Ai[ua Ai)pia, 

ii. 335 

Diogenes, sculptor of the Pantheon 
Caryatids, li, 12S 

Dion Cassiu-j, references to, as fol- 
lows : On the Aqua INIarcia, in 
337 ; the Aqua Virgo, li. 242 ; 
Palatine Temple of Apollo, i. 185 . 
Arch of Augustus, i. 284 ; Mauso- 
leum of Augustus, iL 290 ; Theatre 
ot Balbus, iL 74 ; Temple of Castoi. 
i. 277 ; political struggles in the 
Temple of Castor, i. 283 ; Court of 
Centumviri, i. 272 ; Circus Maxi- 
mus, in 43, 50 : butchery in the 
Colosseum, ii. 81, 82 ; awning ot 
the cavea of the Colosseum, ii. 
103 ; restoration of the Colosseum 
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by Hcliogabalub, ii. SI ; the Diii- 
bitoriuui ot‘ tlie L'diiipus ManiU'^, 
ii. 20y ; anehipt ot Cl. Pt)inpL‘i- 
auus to niurdcr Coiinno-lu'', ii. 
lOS ; Curia Cornelia, i. :10S ; de- 
teat of Kin^ Deiebalu^s by Trajaii, 
11 . -U ; Ba'iillea Julia, i. 270 : the 
Chalculieiiiii and Athenaeiuii iu 
eomieetioii ’with the Cuiiu Julia, i. 
23S ; Ro'itra Julia, i. 2S0 ; JSejita 
Julia. 11 . 210 ; Teni])Ie of Julius, i. 
28.0 ; rebuilding" of the Temple ot 
Jupiter Ca})itolinus. i. 301, 302 ; 
the iMaiuevtiiie Prison, i. l.ol ; 
Temple of IMars, ii. 7 ; Milhannni 
Auveum, i. 201 ; Temple of Min- 
t;rva, ii. 211 ; Portieim of Xei>tune. 
li. 207 : Cuiia Oetaviae, ii. 204: 
the Pantheon, ii. 128 : Temple of 
Peace, n. 13 j Theatre ot Pom]'ey, 
u. 05 : Pon^ Aeliu>, li. 309 ; Ce^- 
Tius, ii. 308 : Pabiieius, li. 307 ; 
Dnmus Pubhca ot the Pontifex 
ilaximus. i. 300 : the Regia, i. 
305 ; invents an earlier Uomulu'' 
than the traditional one, i. 107 ; 
on the Hut of Koiiuilus, i. PJl ; 
removal of the Rostra, i. 240, 252 : 
statues oil the Rostra, i. 240. 200 : 
house of Sallust, ii. *242; ashes of 
Trajan, ii. 292 ; Column of Trajan, 
ii. 28 : on the arehitect of the 
buildings of the Tiajun Foriiin, ii. | 
28 ; Ainphithcatre of Taurus, ii. ' 
77 : libraries of the Basilica ITlpia, ' 
li. 20 ; Temple of ^'euus Genitrix, 
ii. 2 : Temple of Venus and Rome, 
ii. 219 

Dioiiysiac scenes on reliefs of river- 
side houses, li. 251 

Dionysiu.s, statue of Jupiter by, ii. 
202 : at ^vork on the sculpture of 
the Porticus Metellus, ii. 2U3 

Biony sills of Halicariiass-us, leterences 
to, as follows : Campus Sceler- 
atus, ii, 247 : fortitioatiou of the 
Cajntoline ami Aveiitine Hills, i. 
122, 127 : Teinjde of Castor, i. 
277 : Temple of Ceres Liber 
and Libera, ii. 193 : Cloacae of 
Rome, i. 142 ; Circus Maximus, 
in 41, 42 ; Lake Curtuis, i. 2-32 ; 
Pons Juturnae. i. 284 : Temple of 
Portline, ii. 189 ; awmngs over 


! the Forum, i. 235 i'i‘fe : sit-^ ot 

j the Foiimi, i. 3 ; Temple ot Jupiter 

Capitolimis, i. 358, 300, -305 : 
Temple of Jupiter Ferctrius. i, 
357 ; Temi'le of Jupiter rStator. i. 
167 ; Liipercal Cave, i. 12u ; Porta 
Colima. 1 . 131 . Temple of Pieta-'. 
li. 71 : Pomoeriuiii. i. lOS ; seven 
mysterious relie'., i. 294 ; Pon-^ 
Suhlicius, ii. 302 : gates in the 
CVall of Roimilu-, i, 118 : Hut ot 
Roiiiuliis, 1 . 121 : Altar-' ot Saturn 
and Vulcan, i. 232, 233 ; Tem}>h- 
of Saturn, i. 200 : the Seuaculum, 
i. 247 : Agger ot Seiviu^, i. 132. 
130, 138 ; Scr\uai circuit wall, i. 
139 ; 11 . 372 : circuit wall built by 
Taripiiuius Pri'^eu.s and Serviua 
Tullius, i. 123 : legend of Tarpeia, 

i. 354-3.50 : maible gateway lu 
honour of Sevenns in the Vela- 
brinn, i. 222 : Temple of Vesta, i. 
233, 295 ; Temple of Vestal Vir- 
gins, i. 291 : penalties for breach of 
chastity by the Vestals, i. 294 : 
Temple of Viotorv, i. 189 ; Vicus 
Tuscus, i. 221 

Dionysus, throne of the High Priest 
of, i. 34 ; 11 . 300 nof>: 

Dioscoriiles, Greek artist, name of, on 
gUs.-5 mosaic found at Pompeii, i 
S3, 84 

Dioscuri, relief of the, carrying awa\ 
their bvide'i, li, 28l ; temple ot 
the, lb, 

DioskourO", quarry superintendent. 

ii. 310 

Diptych, ivory, in the Museo Quiiiiii- 
auo at Brescia, ii. 47 
Dirctt and tlie bull, group of, ii. 170 
Diubitores, the, ii. 209 
Diribitorium, the, in the Campus 
Martins, ii. 209 
Dis, altar to, ii. 19o 
Dodwell's Jiji'i'tirif in reiVi- 

euce to, oil the working ot the- 
quarries in Mount Marpesiu-. i. 17 
Dog, bronze statue of a. in tlm 
Cajutolme Celia of Juno, i. 37o 
DolabelU, arch ot, ii. 308, 340 
Dome, the, of the Bath-' of Caracalla, 
11. 105 

the, of the Pantheon, li. 130- 

133 
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Donie<I liall in tlie Baths of Diode- j 
tian. 11 . ISO ! 

Doniitian. erection ol a votive altar I 
Ijy, i. 90 Bibliutheea ot, i. lOO ; 
Second Bra-55- of. showing the Teinjile \ 
ot Jujater Cvipitolinus, i. 304 ; j 
bronze columns on the Capitoline ! 
Hill dedicated by, i. 371 : Temple ■ 
of Capitoline Jupiter rebuilt by, i. . 
362: the Circus Maximus restoied . 
by, ii. 44 : Colosseum shown on | 
com of, ii. SO ; the Curia burnt 
and rebuilt in the reicn ol, i. 238 ; 
the Flavian Palace mo'-tly built by, 

i. 199 : the Meta sudan-) shown on 
coin-s of, ii. 350 ; Temple of Minerva j 
restored by, li. 212 ; Naumuchiu of, i 
11 . 60 : palace of, i. 61, 166, 199, 
200, 256 note : ii. 92 : the Palatine 
Stadium begun by, i. 210, 211 : 
the Pantheon restored by, ii. 137 
note : peristyle of, i. 167 ; walls of 
the poiticus of, lined with pheu- 
gites, ii. 14S /loie ; Stadium of, ii. 
59, 144; statue of, i. 285: sup- 
})Osed pedestal of the statue of, i. 
34S ; Arch of Titus erected by, li. 
303 ; Temple of Vespasian built 
by. i. 339 : "S'ia Ap})ia repaired b} , 

11 . 353 ; death of, i. 343 

Domitii, tomb of the, ii. 387 >iote 
Doniitius, Temide ot Xei»tune built 
by, ii. 207 

Doiuiis Gelotiana, i. Ill, 136, 203 

Publica, the, of the Pontife.v 

Maximus, i. 281, 299*303, 305, 
310 

Doorway of the Temple of Romulus, 

ii. 19 

blocked, in the Capitoline 

Tabulariuni, i. 375 
Doric .style of architecture, i. 30 

temple, i. 284 note 

Dowels in masonry, i. 40 

Diills worked with diamond dust, i, 23 

, diamond, i. 85 note 

DriiMis, arch of. i. 381 : ii. 172 and 
note, 308, 343 ; bust of, i. 203, 204 
note : Temple of Castor rebuilt by, 
i. 277 : Cicero’s house originally 
built by, 1 . 170 ; Temple of Con- 
cord rebuilt by, i. 332 ; spoils won 
iu Germany by, lb. ; ii. 8 
the Elder, burial of, ii. 290 


Diiiliiis, column of, i. 263 ; ii. 3u9, 
310 : victory ot, over the Cartha- 
ginian tleet. 11 . 309 
Duteu-5, the aiitupiary, riug of Scipio 
given b}' Piu-s VI. to, li. 269 


E 

Eadml'xd I., coins of, found in the 
Atriiini Ve-'tae, i. 318 
Eadward L, coins of, i. 318 
Earth, the godde'>s, hgiire of, i. 351 
and note 

E.irtlupiake, ii. 82, 166 not', 204, 
291 

Easter flies, i. 291 
Ecbatuua. natural springs of naphtha 
in, i. 96 /(ote 

Egena. Fountain of, i. 315 ; Sacred 
Grove and Spring of, i. 381 
Eggs, marble, at the end of the Spina 
ol the Circus Maximus, ii. 50 
Egypt, rpper, red porphyry quames 
in, i. 24 

Egyptian granite columns, ii. 99 

deities, worshi 2 '> of, in Rome, 

li. 212 

encaustic, i. 99, 100 

l)ainting, i. 96 

sculi'ture, ii. 212 

tombs, painters* pigment-'', etc., 

found in, i. 100, lOl ; onyx cup'^, 
etc., found in, i. 21 
Elaeotbesia, tlie, of the Thermae of 
Titus, ii. 155 ; of the Baths of 
Caracalla, ii. 169 
Elba, granites from. i. 25 
Elepliaiits, statue.s oi, in the Temple 
of Concord, i. 33S 

Emery dubt used to cut marble, i. 23 
Eiiieba, sun-god of. i. 299 
Emituliarii, officers called, ii. 259 
Emperor.s, statues of, in the Foiuiii 
of Xerva, li. 24 
Emplecton masonry, i. 39 
Emporium, the, i 52, ii. 389 
Encau'^tic, Egyptian, i 99, 100 

iiietiiod in the house ofLiiia, 

i 179 

j)aintmg in wax, i. 96-98 

English coins foumi in the ruins of 
the Atrium Vestae, i. 318, 319 
anil note 
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tlie n. I'OtJ ; t-mih of, 

11. 27u 

the. in the Bath', ol Oaa- 
calln, u 171 

hjiitlaiirus, eXea\ atioii'' at, ii. ol t 
Iholns in tlie «it, i 

295 

hititaiiiu'', tile Seel etariniii Seiiatu^ 
restored Ly. i -242 
E|iuIone^, the, li *2S5 
E'luiria, the, iiiNtitateil hy Boinnlu'' 
111 Inniour of li llnl 

Eijuites Siiiy:nhn e", bair.uk'i of the, 

^ 11. 259, 2t)0 

Erechtheiiiii, Atheuian. i. 201 
047 n>jU'\ 11 12S, 132 /M«?e 
El■o^, the, ot Praxitele-. i 17 ; relief-' 
ot. on the throne of the High 
Priest of Dionysus at Athein.. i. 34 
E-^cinilinu. one ot the regioiif. of Ser- 
viiis, i. 125, 331, 332 ; it^ deiiva- 
tion, 1 . 125 

EMituline Hill. i. 124. 12t>. 322 ' 

:179. 331 ; ii, 223. 237 ' ' 

Necropolis, i. 104-106 notK' i 

ixiiuted tonihs on the, i. 102 

Etruria, compie-^t of, ii. 36 t ' 

Et^•U'^ean Ceremony heforc fouiiiUng a 
new town, i 103 " ! 

decoration, i. 28 I 

period of art. i. 26. 27 ] 

' — ~ statues hiOLight to Koine, i. i 
339 ‘ 

~ fetyle of the tmnh't lonnd on I 
the Aventiue, i, 104 /tvic j 

style in eailv lloinaii jiaiuthiiTr?, I 

1 102 ‘ ^ ' 

Etruscan-!, tusion of the. with the 1 
Latins, Sahine-!, and Greek colon- | 

ists, 1 . 123 dfitc j 

Eiiuenius [V., bronze doors made for, 
ii. 237 n(fte ! 

Euhodia, Statilia, inserijdion on the i 
tomb ot, li 267 ; 

Eu])hranor, group of Latona hv, i. ! 

337, 333 * ) 

Euphrates, river god of the, i. 314 , 

Europa, ]iaintiiig of, bv Antiplnlos, j 
11. 68 * ! 
Eiui]ius, the, in the Cirou> 3laxniiUs, ! 
ii. 51. 52 

Eurysaces the baker, tomb of, ii | 
274, 275 and n<'U', 373 ; ejataph, ' 
li. 275 1 


Eutyches, A. LauiU'., iiiscribc-d 
water-]>ij)e bearing the name ut. 
11 . 132 

Eul vcdiiUs. ifoliiiul lUi iuin 1 null 1 ly 
the aichitcct, li 274; name of. 
ilisciibed on leaden pij'e in the 
hoii-'e ot Luia. 1 . 173 
Evauder, Yaleiitia an aueieiit name 
tor the City of, i 107 
Exciibituria, the, of the N'igile-!, li. 

2.:ij 

Exedra of Hadrian in the Palatine 
Stadium, i. 211 


i ^ 

' F.Miuicirs, L , the builder of the 
; Polls FabnciiH, ii. 367 
Fubius, arch of, i 246, 330 

surnauied Pictov, i 102 

.Maximus, Q.. victory of, over 

the Gaulish Allohjoges, i. 330 
Fabullus, pictures by, in the Golden 
House of Neio, ii. 147 
Favnese Palace, ii. 176 and /g'O’ 
Fuviiesiiia Villa, gaulcus of the, ii. 
248. 249, 252 

Fates, the three, ne,u' the Temple oi 
Jauus, i. 250 

Faun, the Barberini, at Munich, ii. 
2vi6 : the dancing, iu the Uliizi at 
Florence, ii. 296 

Fauns, reliefs of, on the tin one of 
the Higdi Priest ot Dionvsus at 
Athens, i. 34 : atatiies of, in ios-,u 
antioo, i. 19 

Faunus, shniie of, ii, 366 : temple 
ot, i. 331 

a traditional primitive king ot 

Koine. 1 . 106 

Faustina, apotheosis of, ii 303, 311 ; 
brass struck by Antoninus Pius in 
meinoiy of, i. 296, 331 ; iii'crip- 
tioiiin memory of, li. 296 ; marble 
pedestal dedicated to, i. 341 : 
fiedestal of a btatue of. i. 266 ; 
relief icjuesentiug, lieing borne 
heavenwards, ii, 263 : shrine ot. i. 
266 hkU ; silver statue of, li. 221 
uuti ; teinjile ot, i. IS, 30, 33 
2'2.5, 2S3, 330, 331; ii. 225 ; Temple 
of Vesta shown on luedailiun of. i. 
297 
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Faustulu^, liut of, i. 1*22, 1*5S 
Fea, niarljle bteps found in the Ai'cli 
of Severus by, i. 343 
Felicitas, temple of, ii. 65 
Felix IV., Poj)e, converts tlie Temp- 
liuii Urbis and Teiuplum Romuli 
into a cliurcli, ii. 20, 21 
Fe^tii^. Maroufc. Postumus, water- 
pipe inscribed with the name of, 
li. 334 

on the derivation of the name 

Porta Romana, i. IIS ; on the 
vestment called the Sufiibuluni, 
i. 320 

Ficoronian eista, engraving on the, ii. 
115 not<^ 

Ficujj PaiminalLs, i. 245 
Fideiiae, fall of a wooden amphi- 
theatre at, ii. 65 ; statue'> of the I 
ambaj'^adors killed at, i. 260 j 

Tides, temple of, i. 367, 36S j 

Fig tree, sacred, i. 121, 346, 347 ; 

Filarete, Antonio, bionze door* made i 
by, ii. 2S7 note \ 

Filtering tanks, ii. 325, 320 
Finalize, Mmistero delle, built over 
the Colline Gate, ii. 246, 247 
Fire-altar of Vesta, i. 295 
Fire-ditll, the, i. 290 nr>U 
Firemen ot Rome, li 255 
Fire^ in Rome, eaU'cs of, i. 90, 91 

, sacred, i. 2S9, 290, 295 

Flaceus, M. Fulvius. the Anio Vetus 
completed by, ii, 336 
f lariien Diahs, ii. S3 

Martialis, li. 308 

Flamimus Xcpos, C. Circus Flami- 
iiius founded by, ii. 57 
“ Flaiii^e-tiies ” used as wall-linings, 

i. ISO, 181 

Flavian Amjdiitlieatre, the, i. 381 ; 

ii. 78-112. 350 

Basilica, i. 194, 198 

euiperor.s, decadence ot art 

ilnring the reigns of the, i. 33 

library, inonaics in the, i 184 

palace, i. 12 note, 24, 45, 51, 1 

62, S3, 116, 164, 166, 182, 183, i 

197-199 I 

Triclinium, the, i. 164 | 

Flavianus, the Secretarium Senatiis | 

built by, i. 242 [ 

FJavissae, the Capitoline, i. 355, j 

365 I 


Flavius, Cn., Aedicula of Concord 
dedicated by, i. 33S 
Flavola, Tereutia. the Vestal, i. 32o. 
324 ; ii 214 

Flood, the, of 1877, i- 297 
Floors, Cement, i. 77 ; concrete hyi>o- 
canst, i. 7U-72; mosaic, i. 8", 
202 ; ii. 240 

Flora, portrait of a Ptomaii courtesan 
named, in the Temple of Castor, 

Colossus of, at Naples, ii. 176 

Florence, the great dome of the 
cathedral of, i. 69 note 

Vicus altar in the Utlizi in, 

I 380 

Flower-bed in the Atiium Vestae, 

i. 316 

Flues, the, of the Thermae of Cara- 
ealla, li. 174 

, wall, for beating baths, ii. 123 

and note, 125 
FUior-spar, i. 22, 23 
Fluted columns, discovery of, near 
the Porta Foutinali^. i. 129 
Pons Coeruleus, ii. 344 

Curtins, li. 344 

Juturnae, i. 277, 254 ; ii. 315 

Fontana, aiolateot, ii. 5S 

Paolina, ii. 347, 34S 

Fora, the Imperial, ii. 1-39 
Fortuna, Aedes of, ii. 1S9 : statue 
of. ib, \ temple of, i. 76, 382 : ii. 
65. 148, 1S9 

Muliebris, temple of, i. 3S9 

Virilis so-called temple of, i. 

30 : ii. 139, 191 

Foitunus, inscribed water-inpe bear- 
ing the name of, ii. 334 
Forum Boarium, i. 109, 222, 234, 
297, 307 ; ii. 12 note, 40, 41, 4S, 

1 0, * Ij 75 note, 1S8-195. 19/, 
300, .304, 305, -363 

Olitoiium, the, i. 3S2 ; ii. / I. 

195, 197-199 

of AugU'tus, ii. 6 ; Juiium, ii- 

2 ; of Xerva, ii. 21 : of Trajan. 

ii. 24 

Pacis, ii. 13 ; arcli in (figured}, 

i. 41, 42 

Piscutorium, the, i. 247 : m 

39 

Pistoiiuni, i. 383, li. 39 

Romaiium, i. 231-352 
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Forum Suarium, i. 3S-, ii. 30 

Tlau^ltol‘mnlJ ii, 21 

Fouiielation^, luasoury and i-oiicrete, 
1. 65, 66 

Fountain in the su]ip 02 .etl ClirFtiau 
Ba'-iihcu of S. iSlaiia Antitpu, i. 
227 

on the Xova Via, i. 223, 224 

Fountains, perfumed, li. 86 and t'ote 

private, ii. 329, 350, 351 

— public, li. 349, 350 
Francesca rioiuana, S., church of, 
ii. 221, 223 

Fraucej .00 di Paolo, S.. church of, 

i. 143 

JSaverio, S., church of, ii. 300 

Frangipani laiuily, u, 303 
Fresco paiiitiUL'?, Roman, i. 94, 95 
Frieze, the, of the Bath-s of Caiacalla, 

ii. 175 ; on the Arch of Constan- 
tine, ii. 35 : scultuiired, oi the 
Forum Xerva, ii. 23 ; inscrihed, 
in the Temple of S.iturn, i. 267 ; 
of the Temple of Vespasian, i. 340 

Frigidarium, the, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 163 ; of the Thermae 
of Diocletian, ii. 177 : of the 
Thermae of Titus, ii, 155 
Froutiniia on the aqueducts of PvOine, 
ii. 314, 349 ; co^t of aqueducts, 
ii. 31S ; laws and penalties relat- 
ing to aqueducts, ii. 31 9 ; Anio 
Vetus, ii. 336 ; Atpta AUietin.i, 
ii. 343 ; Aqua Ajqna, ii. 335 ; 
Aqua Claudia and Auio Xovus. ii. 
345 ; Aqua Julia, li. 339, 340 ; 
Aqua ^iarcia, ii. 337 ; Aqua 
Tepula, li. 339 ; Aqua Virgo, ii. 
342 : names and capacities ot 
water-pipes, li. 330 ; on the Via 
Appia, ii. 354 ; conqiteis the 
Siiures, ii. 314 : Curator Aquaruni. 
ih. ; consul, ih. 

Fronto, Q. Pactumeiiisj, consul, ii. 
84 

Frosinoue, amphitheatre of, ii. S3 
Fructosu>, Aurelius, dedicates pedes- 
tal to Coelia Claudiana. i. 329 
Fullers, Cor]>oi'atioii of, lawsuit be- 
tween the Curator Aquaruin and 
the, ii. 320 

Fulvius, M., the founder of the 
Basilica named after him. Basilica 
Fulvia, i. 247 : one ol the foimders 


of the Pons Aerailius, ii. 364 : 
columu of, iu 310 

Fiilvius Xobilior, M , Temple of 
Her* ules Musarum built by, ii. 
206 : Spoils taken from the Aeto- 
liuiis by, ih 
Funeral guilds, ii. 264 

pyies, 11. 2n3 

rites, gladiatorial combats as. 

i. 235 : li. 75, 76 

Furius, M.. lueution of the Hut of 
Roimilus by, i 122 
Furnace in the Atrium Vestae, i. 312, 
313 and not'' 

— — for heating baths, ii 122 


C4 

Oabine stone, i. 6, 7 
Gaius, bridge of the Euipcroi, i. 273 * 
palace of, i. 190 

Galba, death of, i. 264, li. 279 . 
tomb of, li. 261 : Horrea ot an 
earlier, ii. 260, 261 
Gallene.s, tlie, ot the Colosseum, ii. 
79, S5 

Gallery in the Baailioa of Doniitian’.s 
Palace, i. 205 

Oalliemis, arch of, i. 104, 133: ii. 
308, 309 

Gamins tables in the Ba.dlica Julia, 
i. 27'2, 273 

Ganymede, statue of, ii. 14 
Gate, the, of War, i. 249 and /m/c 
Gate-^, ^ee maler Porta 
Gaulish iuva'>ion of Rome, i. 122 
Gauls, attack on the Poita Collina 
by the, 1 . 132 ; store of gold uiveii 
to, as raii''Om lor Rome, i. 359 : 
the original Teiuple ot \ e>ta de- 
stroyetfby the, i. 295 
Gelutuuia, tile Domii-^, i. 208, 209 
Genius exeiibitorii, iiisci iptioii coii- 
ceriiiiig the. ii. 258 
Genin'. FopuU Roiiiaiu, statue of the. 
i. 264 

Gensenc, bronze tiles tvikeu from the 
root of the Temple ut Jupitei 
Capitolinus by, i. 362 
Gernialus. the, ot the Palatine Hill. 
1. 219-224 

GerinanicU", house ot, i. l7o, 19”. 
19S : victories of, i. 269, 332 ; ii. 
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S ; recovery by, of the standards 
lost by Varus, i. 269 
Geta, horti of, i. 3S3, 3S9 ; murder 
of, i. 344, ii. 305 ; destruction of 
■sculptured representations of, by 
Caraoalla, ih. ; statue of, L 343 ; 
statues and reliefs of, ordered by 
Caracalla to be destroyed, i. 344, 
345 ; inscribed water-pipe bearing 
the name of, ii. 333 
Ghini, Simone di, bronze doors made 
by, li. 287 note 

Gigantoniachia, relief representing 
the, on the Pantheon, li. 129, 137 
Giorgio in Velabro, *s'., church of, i. 

221 ; campanile of, ii. 306 
Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, >S'., cliurch 
of, ii. 213 

e Paolo, Chri^tian house 

found under the church of, li. 231, 
232 ; campanile of, ii. 73 
Girders, iron, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, li. 163 

Glabrio, M. Acilius, Temple of Pietas 
built b}’, ii. 71 nt'te 
Gladiator, bronze statue of a, found 
near the Porta Fontinalis, i. 130 
Glacbatorial fights, i. 234, 235, 386 ; 

ii. 40, 51, 65, 75, 210, 355 
Gladiators, figures of, in mosaic, ii. 
169 and note 

Glass mosaic, i. S3 ; ii. 162 
Gloucester Cathedral, survival of 
classical style in, i. 9 note 
Glyceia, Flavia, inscribed w.ater-pipe 
bearing the name of, ii. 334 
Glycon, statue of Hercules signed by, 
li. 176 

Gnostic gems, i. *209 

worship, scene of, i. 209 

Gold, store of, in the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 359 
Golden Mount, the name lor the 
Janiculau Hill, i. 2 
Gordiaiiua III., restoration of the 
Colosseum by, li. 98 ; medallion 
of, ii. 45, 46, 51 note, SO, 89, 110 

Gorga^us, mural paintings m the 
Temple of Ceres, Liher and Libera, 
ii. 193 

Gotlis, attacks of the, on the Aiireliau 
Wall, ii. 373 

Gracchus, Gaius, house of, i. 233 
note ; paves and constructs new 


roads, ii. 355 ; pulls down the 
grand stands in the Forum, i. 235 
Gradus Monetae, i. 333, 353, 373 
Graecia, Magna, compiest of, i. 29 
Graeco-Ptoman style, i. 29 
Graecostasis, the, on the Comitium, 
i. *237, 252, 256, 161-264, 33S 
Graffiti in the Gomus Gelotiaua, i. 
208, 209 

Granicus, statues to commemorate 
the battle of, ii. 203 
Granite columns from the Porticus 
of Pompey, ii. 69 and note 
Granites, introduction of, into Rome, 
i. 23, 25 

Gratian, restoration of the Pons Ces- 
tins by, ii. 36S 

Gravel useil for concrete in Rome, 
i. 10 

Graviscae, .stone .■>ewer at, i. 145 
Greece, “beehive” toiiib'> of pie- 
historic, i. 145 

Gieek architects employed m Ronie, 
1. 29 

colonists, fusion of, with the 

Etruscans, Latins, and yabmes, i. 
123 note 

sacred hres, i. 289 

Palaedra, ii. 115 

Spoils brought to Rome after 

the con(]uests of L. Mummius, i. 
103 

statues brought to Rome, i. 

389-391 

style, i. 26, 27, 29 

tem])!^, e.xumples of, with win- 

dow^, unknown, i. 31 note 

theatres, li. 61 

Green Faction, the, of the Circus, ii. 
52, 53 

Greenhouse, Roman, ii. 239 
Gregotio, *8., church of, i. 134 
Gregory the Great, Pope, dream of, 
li. 298 

GregoryXVL, rein oval of the Aiitonine 
Column by, il 310 
Cfriinani, Card. Domenico, statue of 
Agrippa sent to Venice by, ii. 
137 note 

Grottaferrata, monastery of, ii. 341 
Guard -house, the Donms Gelotiana 
once a, i. 209 

Gypsum, use of, for wall-reliefs, etc., 
1. 76 
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H 

Hadrian. Bath-? of rirstoreil 

by. 11 . 142, 143 : edict couceiuiu^ 
batliin? by, li. 114 : circus ot, ii. 
5'3 ; exediM ot, i. 51 : colo^'>al 
bead ot, ii. 296 ; revival ol Hellen- 
istic art in tlie reign of, i. 33 ; 
Mausoleum ot. li. 59, 2S2, 292 
to 299 ; me'lalliou of, showing the 
statues of Jupiter, iMinerva, and 
Juno, i, 364, 365 ; palace ot, i. 
70, 71, 212-215; ii. 132; the 
Palatine titadium mostly built by, 
1 . 210. 211 ; the Pantheon restored 
by, ii. 126, 127. 137. 140 : the 
Pons Aeluis built by, li. 369 ; 
bronze com ot, lepresenting the 
Poslra Julia, i. 2S7 ; remissiou of 
taxe.s by, i. 347 ; temple of, 
li. 20S : Temple of Trajan dedi- 
cated by, li. 23 ; Temple of Venus 
and Rome designed by, ii. 86. 110, 
219 ; Temple ol Venus and iiome 
'•hown oil a First Brass ot, li. 221 ; 
villa of. i. 54, 83, 383 ; inscnbed 
^vater-pipe bearing the name of, ii. 
332 ; death of, li. 296 
Halicarnassus, Mausoleum at, i. 370 
Hall, central, of the Basilica ot Con- 
stantine, ii. 226 
Hanging tloors in baths, ii. 122 
Hannibal, deteat ot, li. 364 ; en- 
campment of, outside the Porta 
Colima, i. 132 ; the Tabernae ot 
the Forum ]mt up to auction bv, 
1. -233 

Hanno. defeat of, ii. 270 
Hasdrubal, gold .shield in the Tem- 
ple of Ju})iter Capituliniis dedi- 
cated from the spoils ot, i. 360 
Ilatra, siege ot. on the Arch of 
Sevcriis, i. 344 
Heating, modes of^ i. 72, 226 
Hecatom]tedon, the ancient name of 
the Parthenon, n. 312 note 
Hecatostyloii, the Portiens Pompeii 
known as the, ii. 68 
Helena, S., tomb ot, ii. 56 mde 
Ileliodorus. grou]) of the .struggle be- 
tween Fan and Olympus by, ii. 
202 

Heliogabalus. baths of, i. 226. ii. 123 ; 
Baths of Caracalla completed by, 


I ii 158, 170 ; restoration of the 
Colosseum begun by. ii, SI : traiis- 
ler ot the A'cstal tire by, to his 
temple m honour <4 his favourite 
sun-god ol Euiesa, i. 29S. 299 
Heliopolis, obelisk from, uu the spina 
of the Ciicus Muximiis, ii, 44 
Helios, .statue of, ii. 51 

Apollo, head ot, ii.sed to replace 

the head ot Xero, li, 110 and iinie 
Hera, temple ot, crude brick Used 
tor the, at Olymj'U, i. 74 nvre 
Herakles, picture of the death and 
ascent; into hc.iveu ot, ii 203 ; 
statue of, i. 187. u. 69 ; toiso ot, 
by A}*ollonios. m the Vatican, i. 
17, 11 . 69 and n<d^ : Ara Maxima 
sacivd to, i. 109 ; the Altar of 
Satuiii set up by the companions 
of. L 232, J53 and nofe : statue of. 
i. 204 ii'de, 369 ; li. 38. 68, 176. 
191. 206. 232 : temple of. i. 102, 
383 ; ii. 191 ; a traditional primi- 
tive dweller in Rome, i. 106 
Hercules Ciistos, temple ot, li 71 

Musavum. temple ol, li. 206 

Pompeiauus, temple of. i. 29 

Hermes, M. Aureliu-s. dedicates pedes- 
tal to Flavia Puhhcia, i. 32S 
Hermoduis, Temple ot Ju 2 »iter de- 
signed by, 1 . 16S 

Hermodonis the designer of the 
Temple of Mans, ii. 71 
Heio. painting ot a, by Timantlies. 
li 15 

Hevodianu? on the funeral pjTes ot 
the emperors, li. 263 : on the 
ceremonies peifonued at the tune- 
lals of the rich, etc , li. 291 note ; 
on the Palladium ot the Tciniile ot 
Vesta, 1 . 296 

I Herodotus on the ring of Pihycraies, 

1. 3-3S 

i Hesione, painting of, ii. 202 
Hieiatic lilies of the Vestals, i. 315 
Hiero, ot Alexaudru, i>u 2 'il ot Cte-si- 
bius, ii. 256 nof^ 

Hilaira, daiightei of Leuci 2 )pus, le- 
lief rejn'eseutUm the rape of, n. 
2S1 

Hilarus, Bishoji, bronze doors in the 
Lateran Ba 2 >tistery given by, n. 20 

Hippias, baths designed by, li. 115 
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Hippodrome, the, of the Greeks, ii. 

42 '/lote 

Hippohtus, of the death of, 

li. 206 

Hippopiotami, slaughter of, m the 
Theatre uf Seaiirus^ ii. 64 
Hi-^sarlik, ijidii.-vtoiie houses of, i. 56 
Homer, leliefs ol subjects trom the 
Jllod of. ii. 250, 265 
Honor, temple oi, i. 134 
Honorin'', restoraiiou ol tlie Wall ot 
Aurelian by, li. 373 ; gate of, ii. 
3S4 ; iii-'crijitioii in honour of, n. 
3S4 ; CIiri''tian symbol on the 
tower of the Ostian gate built by, 
ii. 379 ; strengthening of the Porta 
Praenestina by, li. 274 ; statue of, 
11. 373 ; towers ad«led to the Porta 
Tiburtiua bv, ii. 3S5 ; wall of, ii. 
234-237 

/■*oj}e, bronze tiles from the 

roof of the Temple of Jn]»iter 
Capitolinus taken away by, i. 362 ; 
bronze rooting of the Temple of 
Venus and Rome taken otf by, li. 
222 

Honos and Virtus, temple of, i. 36S ; 
ii. 65 ; C. Mutius the architect of 
the temple of, in Rome, i. 30 
Horace, Carmen Saeculare of, ii. 214 ; 
on the admission to baths, ii. 114 ; 
on the Campus Esquiliuus, i. 133 ; 
on the Forum Boariuiu, i. 297 ; 
on the statue of Mai.sj'as, i. 346 ; 
on the Puteal Libonis, i. 2S4 ; on 
the Velabruni, i. 221 ; on tombs, 
ii. 267 ; on tlie Ticus Thuiurius, 
i. 276 ; walk of, along the Sacra 
Via, 1. 225 : on water- jupes, ii. 327 
Horrea, the, of Rome, li. 260-262 

built along the quay oi the 

Tiber, i. 149 

— Galbae, i. 3S3, ii. 260 and /ude 
Horse-tamers, figure'^ of, ii. 184 
HortenNius, Q., house oh i. 170 
Horti Agripiunae, ii. 5S, 370 

SaUu.stiaui, li. 241-24S 

Hostiliiis, Tullus, one of the two 
kings of Latin lace, i. 123 /w^e ; 
first surrounds the Coniitium with 
a screen, i. 237 ; house of, i. 220 ; 
the Cmia of, i. 237, 238 
Hound, statue in green uranite of a, 
i. 25 ■ 


House-owners, names of, inscribed on 
water-2>ipes, ii, 334 
House-, private, ii. 237-255 

oi Republican date, i. 166 

Pluuian sacriticea, ii. 1S8, 362 
Hunting scenes repiesented on the 
Arch of Constantine, ii. 37, 3S 
Hyacintliiis, picture oi, in the Tem- 
ple of Augustus, i. 274 
Hvgeia, statue of. by Xiceratus, i. 
338 

Hj'draiilic cement, i. 9 
Hylas, the procurator, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing the name of, ii 332 
Hvmettian marble, i. 16, 331 ; ii. 
63 

Hymnu.s, name of, inscribed on leaden 
pipe in the house of Livia, i. 178 
Hypaethruni, the, of the baths of 
Diocletian, ii, ISl 

Hy2>ocaust.s, heating by means of, i. 
173, 215, 314, 316, 317 ; ii. 113, 
119, 124-128, 164, 166, 167, 171, 
173, 174, 186, 187 


I 

Ialysus, picture of, ii. 14 and note 
lasos, marble from, i. 18, 19 
Ignazio, church of, ii. 343 
■ llione, the veil of, i. 294 
Infima Nova Via, i. 221, 223 
Innocent II. buried in the sarco- 
phagus of Hadrian, ii. 294 

X., repair of the Aurelian Wall 

by, ii. 3S0 

Inspection shafts of aqueducts, i. 
139, 140 ; ii. 337 

lo and Argils, xjaintiug of, i. 176, ii. 
249 /wtt' 

Ionic and Corinthian st}'les, i. 30 
Isis, statue of, ii. 213 

and Seiapis, the Regio of, i. 3Sl ; 

temple oh li. 212, 213 
Island pottery, i. 105 
Isodoiiion, masonry called, i. 39 
Issus. defeat of Darius by Alexander 
at the battle of, i. 84 
Ister, stone bridge over the, built by 
Apollodorus, ii. 28 note 
Italian army, entry into Rome of the, 
11. 27S nfde 

i Itinerary lists, ii. 358, 359 and /ude 
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JA^•lcULA^' Hill. n. 347, 3S‘^. 3^') ; 

kiiowu a-? tlie (Jultleii 
Muuutj i. '2 : iuuutam ou the top 
ut the, 11 . 3:i5 ; remain-^ ot an au- 
cieiit "ea-heaeli aroimil the, i. - : 
i^n on tile, i. 12 4 : not moluile*! 
in the regions of Sei'Mii", i. 125 
•Tanns, mie of the tra'Utiuiuil 

tive kinuas of Konie. i. lOrJ ; hronze 
statue of, i. 234 ; oh i. 

234. 24S. 249 ; li. 19S 

Bifroiis. ^tatue of, i. 249 

Qua'Iriiivus, arch ot, li. 205. . 

300 : head of, ii, 30S ; temple of, 

1. 2S3 : ii. 23 

Jason, leliet illu''trating the iiieou- 
staucy of. aiul Medea' double ven- 
geance, i, 197 ; i»uintiiig ot the 
adventures of, and the Aigouaius. 
ii. 207 

Jerusalem, taking of. li. 13. 303, 304 ' 
Jesuits, high altar of the cLuich ot . 

the. lined with liuor-spar, i. 22 ' 

Jewish Quarter, deiuolition ol the. li. i 
•204 

Joints, false, in masonry, ii. 192 and , 
/lOtC 

Jolui L. Pojh\ in-'ciibed water-pipe , 
bearing the name of, ii. 322 

XXIIL , Pc/h', bridge connectim: 

the Cattle of S. Angelo with the • 
Vatican built by. ii. 298 , 

Jonah, marble statue made out of a 
column of the Tensile of Castor, i. ' 
277 

Josephus ou the Porta Triuiii])halis. ' 

I. 127 ; on the Tem]>le of Peace, 

II . 13 ; on the Ai’ch ot Titus, ii. 3o3 : • 
on the spoils taken Irom Jerusalem 
by Titus, ii. 304 

Jugurtha, death of, in the Tullianum ! 

or Maniertine Pri>oii, i. 154 
Julia. Basilica, i. 19, 143, 194, 221. , 
225. 233. 250, 25S, 268-274, 346. ' 
347. 349-351, oS6 ; in 26, 73 

. Curia, i. 238 

' — — G-ens, ii. 123 

. Septa, the. i. 236 not -' ; ii. 197, 

209-211 

■ Domna, Empress, piesent at the 

Ludi Sacculaies, ii. 214 ; Teinj'le 
ot Vesta shown on uiedalUon ot. 297 


Julia, daughter of Augustus, the spot 
wheie she met her lovcis. i. .jl7 

ilauuhier ot Tituo. her nauie 

iiiMjribejl on leaden pipe in the 
hou'-e «*t Lilia, i 178 
Julian, iiiscrihcd wateV'pijie ueaiing 
the n.iUie of. in 332 
Julius, LOlniiiu ot, 1 . 235 ; Fonini of, 
1 . 42. 386 : li. 2-6 ; teiujde oi. i. 
31. 125, 103, 250, 252. 231. 2S4 
to 288 

IL, old Basilica of 3, 

Peter <le>troyed by, ii. 299 
Juno, sculpture ol, n 362. 363 : 
statue of, i. 337, 365 ; Capitolinc 
Celia of, i. 370 

Juga, altar to. i. 26S 

Matuta. temple of in 19S 

Moneta, temple ot, i. 333. 357, 

366, 367 

Pvcgiua, statue of. ii. 202 : 

temple ot, i. 383, 385 : li. 20U. 
205 

8o.spita, temple of, li. 19S and 

note 

Jujuter Ammon, dedication of one 
ot the Nile quarries to, i. 25 

su}»posed lecture given by, t<3 

Apollo Helios, in 279 

entiiroued, sculpture of, i. 362 

Capitoliiius, statues ol. i. 338', 

359, 364, 399. 370, 371 ; li. 203 : 
annual painting of the statue of, in 
the Temple of Jupiter Cupitoliuus, 
i. 360 

temple of. i. 28 , 29, 273, 353, 

355, 357-366, 3S5, 386 ; ii. 300 : 
jiainting representing scenes Irom 
the conquests of L. Soipio iii Asia, 
ill the Capitoliiie Temple uf.i. iul : 
terra-cotta .sculpture in Temple ot 
CaiutoUne, i. 99 ; votive treasures 
of the temple of, i. 371 ; throne 
of, 1 . 26S ; llavissae btdow the, i. 
37>5 

Juno, and Miiieiva, tri]>le 

dedication to, i. 354 /("A, 357 

— — Cu-'tO'', shrine of, i. 368 

Eeretiius. temple or. i. 167 

/lilt'’. 3t)/, 365, 368, 3S5 

Iiapeiator. statue of. i. 370 

Libertatis, temple of, i. 383, 

38«> 

Stator, statue of. in 202 ' 
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temi)le ofj 1 . 167 and noU, 16S, 
197, 224. 8S1 ; ii. 200, 205 

Jupiter TonaiiJj, statue of, i. 370 : 
temple of, i. 36S ; ii. 16, 36S. 

3&0 

Victor, temple of, i. 37, 162- i 

165 ! 

Jiistmiau, development of art lu the I 
time of the Emperor, at Byzan- | 
tiuiu, i. 34 

Juatiiiian’b Church ol S. Sophia m ' 
Coubtantino]iie, ii. 132 

Juturua, touutam ot, i. 2S4 ; sihriiie 
to, 1 . 2S4 noU 

Juvenal on the admi'.'sion to baths, 
ii. 114 ; on the Pirns Aemilius, 
li. 364 ; on the a-wning over 
Roman theatres, li. 103 : on the 
treasure • room m the Temple ol j 
Castor, i 2S0. 2S1 ; on the Cireii^ 
3Iaxiiuus, ii. 45, 51 ; on a statue 
of Ganymede, ii. 14 ; on the 
Temple of Ids, li. 212 ; on the 
Maniertine Pn.son, i. 151 ; oii the 
Marcian aqueduct, i. 134 ; on the | 
Temple of Slars, li. S ; on Phiygiau 
marble, i. IS ; on the Septa Julia, 

11 . 10 

Juveutas. temple of, i. 3S5 


K 

Kala3IIs, bronze statue of Apollo by, 
1 . 369 ; metal cupa by, ii. 147 
Keats, grave of, ii. 2S7 


L i 

i 

Labra, the, of the great Therm.ie, ii. 
118 and ; of the Baths ot ■ 
Caracalla. li. 176 ' 

Laconicum, tlie, of the B.aths ut i 
Caruciilla, u. 159, 164-166 ; oi ! 
the Thermae ot Coiiatantme. ii. i 
1S2; of the Thermae ot Diocletian, ] 
il. 177. ISO ; of the Thermae ot ‘ 
Titus, li. 155 : m the smaller ' 
bath", 11 . 117, 118 and 119 | 

Lactautiua on tbe Temple of Jupiter 1 
Capitoliuus, 1 . 358 
Lamia, L. Aelius Plautius, conaiil, 
il. 84 * 


Lainpadius, the Colosseum restored 
by, II. 82 

Lamplighter", a division oi the Vigiles. 
ii. 255, 256 

Lampridius on the awning ol the 
Cavea of the Colosseuin, ii. 103 
Lamps, terra-cotta, great numbers 
touiid iu Roman tomb", ii. 273 
Landscape paintings iu the house of 
Livia, i. 179 

Laniiviuiii, temple and giove dedi- 
caieil to JuiiO Sospita at, li. 198 
ILOU' 

Laocoou group, the. i. 1S5, 199 : ii 
157 

Laomedou, 2 >ictiire of tlie bargain 
niaile by, witli Herakles ami 
Poseidon as to the lebuilding ot 
the walls of Troy, ii. 203 
Laj-is AlbaiiU", li. 8 

Gabmiis, 11 . 9 

Larariuiu, the so-called, in Doniitian’s 
Palace. 1 . 204 ; ol one ol the ei- 
cubitoria of the Vigilcs, in 258. 259 
Lares, temi^le of the, i. 385 
Lars Porsenua, captnie Of the Jaiiicu- 
laii loit by, li. 363 
Lartius, T., the Teiiii-de of Satuiii 
dedicated by, i. 266 
Lateran Baptisteiy built by Con- 
stantine, 11 20 /o/fc 

Ba"ilica, the Corsini Cliaiiel in 

the, 1 . 20. 241, 871. 372 ; ii. 20, 
45, 184. 259, 260, 294, 346. 370, 
381, 382 

Gate, il. 110, 266 

HoU"e, 11. 382. 3S3 

^luseiim, li. 35, 176, 240. 276 

Lateranus, Plautius, the original 
Domus Lateiana built ];y, ii. 382 ; 
l)ut to death by Xero, ib. 

Latin duels, the Coniitium a meet- 
ing-place of the, i. 236 
Latins, alliance of the. ^\lth the 
Sabines, i. 238 : defeat of, by the 
Sabines, i. 354 ; lusioii ol the, 
with the Etruscans. Sabines, and 
Gieek colonists, i. 123 note 
Latiniis, Kiug, i. 107 
Latiuni, victories of Canullus and 
IMaeiuus in, i. 348 

Latoua, statue of, by Ce]>hisodotus, 
i. 185 ; gi'oup of Aj'Ollo, Diana, 
and i. 337 
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Lava from the Alhaii Hilh. i. 45 

foi paving, ii. h53. 354 

Lavinmiii the cuuUe ot tlie Itomau 
nation, i. 107 

Lfha<lea, lUseriptioii foun<l at, i. 40 

not,-, 'dl 

Leoture-room, the so>ca]lc»l, of Donn- 
tiaii\ Palace, i. *306 
L<.iitulu>, bronze bu''t‘5 on the Cajiito- 
line Hill pre-'cnted by, i. 370 : 
execution of, in the 5Iauiertine 
I'risoii, i. 154 

Leochaics. ivtatuc of Jupiter Tonaii-j 
by, i. 370 

Lc-nie, Pietro, the Theatre of Har- 
ccllu^ made into a lortiticd palaie 
by, li. 72 

Lepidu-, AenuliUb, porticU'< leading 
troiji the Porta Poutiualis to the 
Temple of HaiN built by. i. 120 ; 
theatre built by. in 71 

51., the to use Xunii- 

dian maible, i. 14 

51. AeniiliU", the builder ot 

the Basilica Aemilia. i. 247 ; in • 
364 ; the founder of the Pons i 

Aemilius. /‘h. ; Temple of Juno | 
Ftegina dedicated by. ii. 200 I 

Q. Aeiiiilius, repairs the Pons j 

Fabricius, in 367 ' 

Le-jbian maibles, i. 17 I 

Leucippus, relief repre'Cnting the , 

rape ot the daughters of, li. 2S1 I 
bevelling of the Seven HilH, i. 4 
Lt-x Horreoruin, Caesar’s, in 261 
— — n 292 

Koscia Theatrali^, the, ii. 9S 

not,' 

Liber Pater, picture of. in the Porticus 
Philiii],!. n. 206 

Library, the, ot Doniitiau’s Palace, 
i. 206 ; ill the Forum Pacis li. 15 ; 
Konian U'ay of titling uj> a, in 254 
Libraries, the, of the Palatine Apollo, 
in 26 ; the. of the Basilica Ulpia, 

Jc ; the vaiious Boman public, in 

_201, 202 

Licinia, tombs of the Gens, ii, 279 
Licinus, L. Porcius. Tcinjile of Venus 
Erycina built by, ii. 246 
Lifts for cages of beasts in the Colos- 
seum, ii. 105, 106 

Ligorio, PiiTo. receipt for making 
marble cement, i. 77 and note, 7S ; 
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in-'Ciiptioiis lu the 516. notes of, 
recording the le'.toratioii of tlie 
Tiber wall, i. 146, 147 ; sketch of 
the Curia (S. Adriano) by, i. 240 ; 
sketch of the Tcinple ot AugustU'' 
by, 1 . 275 : sketch oi tlie great 
p>i^cina 01 Biocletiaii h\, in I'^’J 
Ligurians, victories of 51. Aeiniluis 
Lepidiis over the. in 200 
LioU'j, ha-'ult, within the Portico of 
the Pauiheon, in 137, 13S ; granite, 
now in the Capitoliuc 51useum. in 
218 

Livia, Temple of Concord dedicated 
by, i. 336 : Columbaria lor the 
Haves of, ii. 273 ; Iiou.se of. i. 3, 
53, 35 100, 163, 166, 175-183, 
198, 2^1, 303 ; in 239, 219 note, 
256 /"'t,' : 5Iacelluui of, i 382 : 
Porticiis of. in 224 : burial of, ii. 
290 

Livilla, cremation of, ii. 292 
Livinni, Cniui, the laodeni, i, 107 
■/lotc 

Livy, references to, as follows ; On 
tile Basilica Aemilia, i. 247 ; 
Aerariuiu 8aiictius, i. 26S ; OiicU'' 
5laxiinus, li. 41, 42, 50 ; Capita- 
hue Hill, 1 . 127, 12S, 354 ; Capi- 
tolium, 1 , 357 ; Golden Quadrigae 
on the Capitol, i. 37u; Temple of 
Aesculapius, ii. 365 : Anio Vetus, 
in 336 : Temple of Apollo, in 70 ; 
Acjua Appia, in 335 ; lapis Atra* 
oius, i. 20 ; statue of Attus Xavius, 
i. 245 ; Caeliaii Hill, i. 276 ; Cam- 
pus 5Iartuis, ii. 196, 211 ; Caiupus 
^celeiMtu>, 11 . 247 ; Temple of Ceres 
ad Cireum 5[axiinam, li. 194 ; 
Circus Flaiiiiiuus, in 58 ; Temple 
of Castor, i, 277 ; Oomitium, i. 
237, 242-244 ; Shrine of Concord, 
i. 369 ; Teiiiple.s of Concord, i. 
338 ; Laciis Cuitius, i 232 ; Fabius 
Pictor, i. 202 not,' ; Arch of Fabius, 
i. 330 ; Ficus runiiualis, i. 245 ; 
Temple ot Fides, i. 36-8 ; Temple 
of Fortune, li. 1S9 ; central open 
space oi the Foium, i. 233 ; Taber- 
nae in the Fouuin bionze 

shields lor the decoration of the 
Forum, i. 24S not>- ; butchery in 
Forum Roinanum, li. 18S ; gladia- 
torial combats in the Forum, i. 

27 
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234 ; Parian marble tiles in the 
Forum, i. 351 ; statues in the 
Forum, i. 348 ; the smaller Fora, 
ii. 39 ; tire in the Forum Boanum, 
ii. 189 ; Forum Pi-scatoriuni, i. 
247 ; gladiatorial banquets, i, 235 ; 
Temple of Hercules, ii. 191 ; 
Temple of Hercules Mu&aruni, ii. 
206 ; Temple of Honour and 
Virtue founded by IMarcellus, i. 
134 ; statue of Horatius Codes 
on the Comitiurn, i. 245 ; Curia 
Hostiha, i. 238 ; human sacrifices 
in the Forum Boarinm, ii. 75 note; 
Janiculan fort, i. 124 ; Temple of 
Janus, i. 234, 249 ; Temple of 
Juno iMoneta, i. 306, 367 : Temple 
of Juno Bosi>ita, ii. 19S ; Temple 
of Jui)iter CapitoliniK, i. 358- 
361 ; throne of Jupiter Capitolinus, 

i. 359 ; Temple of Jupiter Feie- 
trius, i, 357 ; statue ot Juj^iter 
Iinperator, i. 370 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, i. 167 ; Temples 
of Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina, 

ii. 200 ; Tullianum Prison, i. 151 ; 
jjorticus leading from the Porta 
Fontinalis to the Temple of Mars, 
i. 129 ; Temple of Minerva, i. 358 ; 
Nova Via, i. 222 ; Pons Aemilius, 

11. 364 : Pons Sublicius, ii. 363 : 
Domus Public a of the Poiitifex i 
Maximus, i. 299 ; Porta Carmen- ■ 
talis, i. 127 ; Porta Colima, i. 131 : j 
Porta Fluinentaiia, i. 126 ; Poita ' 
Foiitinalis, i, 129 ; Porta Salutaris, . 

i. 131 ; Porta Saiiqiialis, i. 130 ; i 
Porta Scelerata, i. 127 ; Porta i 
Trigeinina, i. 135 ; Pons Mulvius, ; 

ii. 371 ; carrying of paintings in ! 
triumphal })rucessiou, i. 100 ; 
Publicola\ house, i. 220 ; gute-> j 
in the ^yall ot Romulus, i. 118 ; \ 
Hut of Romulus, i. 122; biouze j 
statue of the wolf suckling the 
twins, i. 121 ; seven mysterious | 
relics, i. 294 ; Hoirea of Rome, 
ii. 260 ; on roads, li. 353, 355 ; 
Rostra, i. 244 nofe ; statues on the 
Ro'^tra, i. 245, 246 ; Coliiiimae 
Rofttratae, ii. 310 : Arch of Scipio, 
li. 300 ; Aerarium of Saturn, i. 
266 ; Temple of Saturn, ih. ; 
Basilica Seinpronia, i. 269 ; Seua- 


culum, i, 246, 247 ; Agger of 
Servius, i. 132 ; .spoils taken hy 
L. Stertiniiis during his campaign 
in Spam, ii. 300 : Temple of Spes, 
ii. 198 ; Siiblician bridge, i. 135 ; 
capture ot Syracuse by Marcellus. 
i. 29 ; Tabularia, i. 372 ; sack ot 
Tareiitum, i. 29 : circuit wall built 
by Tarcpiinins Prisons and Serviiis 
Tuilius, i. 123 ; wooden theatres, li. 
62 ; battle of Lake Trasinienus, ii. 
57 : triumviri epulunes, ii. 285 : 
Tullianum or ^Mamertine Prison, 
i. 153 ; Umbilicus Romae, i. 264 : 
Aediciila of Venus Cloacina, i. 250 : 
Shrine of Venu^ Cloacina, i. 351 : 
TeiuiJe of Venus Eryciiui, ii. 246 : 
Via Ai'pia, ii. 354, 359 : Vestal 
Virgins, i. 291 ; Temxde of Vesta, 
i. 295 ; Vestal tires, i. 290 ; I’eii- 
alties tor breach ot chastity by the 
Vestals, i. *294 ; Temple uf Victoiy, 
i. 189; Vicus Jugarius, i. 26S : 
statue of Vortunmns, i. 276 ; Altar 
of Vulcan, i. 233 ; administration 
of the water su})])!}* of Rome, ii. 317 
Lollia, Gens, denarius of the, i. 260 
Lolhanus, Quintus, dedicates pedestal 
to his sister Terentia Flavola, i. 
323 ; honours and titles of, ih. 
Lollius, M., rep)airs the Pons Fabn- 
cius, ii. 367 

Longinus, G. Cassius, stone theatre 
begun by, ii. 62 

L. Casdus, one of tlie con- 
structors of the Aqua Teimla, 
li. 339 

Lorenzo, X, Basilica of, li. 69, 338 ; 
Porta of, ii. 253, 254 

fuoii le mura, *S'., church ot, 

i. IS : 11. 201, 332 

in Miranda, X, church of, i. 

331 

Louvre, marble relief of the front of 
the Capitoline Temple in the, i. 
364 

Lucaniis, C. Terentius, gladiatorial 
combats exhibited by, in the Forum, 

i. 234 

Liiceria, capture of, by Q. Fabius 
Maxiiuu') Rullianus, i. 102 
Lucian on ancient batbs b- 115 
Lucilius on the ju’ccesSes ot the bath, 

ii. 115 
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Liieilla, Temple of Ve'^ta .shown on 
ineilallion or, i. jl97 
Lncinu, Juno, sacrihee to. i. 305 
Luoullu-^, L., the introJiieer of the 
hlack marble nameJ alter him, i. 
14 : Marmor Luculleiun. so called 
from its Use hy, i. liO 

Lucius and INIarous, s].olia- 

ti'jii hy, tlunipa the Mithvadatic 
and Muceduiiiaii wui, i. 390 
— ~ M., bronze statue of Apollo, 
hroug-ht Ironi Apollonia hy. i. 369 
Ludi Apolliuares. ii. 5S, 10*3. 196, 
346 

Circeiises, i. 110 

— — SaecuLares. n. 196, 214 
— — bcenioi, li 5S not^ 

Linlovisi Gardens, ii. 52, 241, 24S. 

374 and /<oh’, oS6 
Lndus Majinus, i. 3S1 
Lnke. *S',, tomb of, at Ephesus. i. 297 
uoU 

Lmia niarhle, i. 14-16, 1S4. 204. 271. 
306, 307, 321 ; li. 11, 27. 99, 267. 
312 

Lupei'cal. the, the cave of the she- 
wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Reiiiujj, i, 120, 3S5 
Lupercus ideiititied with the Greek 
Ran. 1 . 120 

Lutudae, silver-lead ore troni, ii. 321 
note 

Lyons, mosaic at, rcpreseutin;,^ the 
local circus, ii. 50 

Lysias, gi’oup of Apollo and Aidemis 
in a ipiadriga by, i. 185 
Ly>5icrates, Corinthian Ghoragic 
raonuTiieut of, i. 30 nftf 
Lv.sippus, statue of Alexander hy, 
li. 1S6 note, 203 ; the Apox>o- 
menos hy, ii. 117, 141 and note ; 
bronze statue ot an .athlete ol the 
school of, i, 130 ; statue oi Heracles 
in^crlhed with the name ot, i. 1S7 ; 
statue hy, in the Forum Pads, ii. 
15 nute ; .school of, u. 18.5 : imita- 
tion of the style uf, hy Graeco- 
Roman artists. 1 . 33 


51 

5Iacedoxiax wau, Greek statues 
captured during the, i. 390 


5Iacrohiiis on the Temple of Hercules 
in the Roiiuii Bouiiiim, li. 191 ; 
on the Porta Janualis, i 119; on 
the removal ot the Hut of Romu- 
lus, 1 121 : on the Temple ol 

tsaturu, 1 . 266 

5la«lre di Dio. monastery of, ii 205 
5Iaeeenus, auditorium of. n, 239 : 
the Campus Es/piilinus lanl out as 
gardens hy, i. 133 ; gardens oi, 
i oSl ; 11 . 240, 267 ; villa of. i. 
53, 133 and /inte ; ii. 239. 240 
5Iaeuiaiia, the Coliimua. i 263 ; ii. 
309 

constiucted for spectator.^ at 

the gladiatorial fights in the 
Forum, i 235 

Maeuiciuiiia, explanation of the word, 
li. 85 

51aeuius, capture ot the Latin lleet 
at Aiitium, 1 . 244 ; columu of, ii 
309 : statue of, m the Forum, i 
34S 

^Fagistrates, the, of Augustus, i. 380 
ilalmesburv. William of, on the 
Aurelian Wall, li. 374 
Mamenuie Prison, i. 128. 151-155, 
333, 367 ; ii 4, 5 
5Iamerrinus, .statue of, i 151 
5Iamuna, wall linings ot marble 
first Used by. i. 14, 15 ; house ot, 

1 85 

Manlius Capitolinas, Temple of Juno 
Momta touuded ou the site of the 
house of, i 366 

L , dedication of .shrine to 

Concord by, i .369; mutiny among 
the soldieis of, m Gaul, i 369 
5Iancinus, L. Ilostiluis, exhibits 
publicly a picture ot his capture 
of Carthage, i. 103 
5Iaiaini, Signor, sarcophagi in the 
possfssion ot. li 282 
5Iarble. bond -courses ot, i. 16 : 
cement, receipt tor making, i. 77 . 
columns in the house of Ciassu^, 

1 14 : ill the Ba-,ilica Aeiiiiliaiia 
1 248 ; of the Cavea ot the Colo-- 
seuiu, 11 98 ; ot the Pantheon. ii 
139 : in Domitian's Palace, i 201. 
202 : facing in the Baths of Caia- 
calla, ii 174 note \ taoiiig in the 
Pantheon, ii. 13.5 ; linings, i. 
78, S5-S7, 210, 211 : ii 139, 
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140 ; masons, i. 26 ; paving in 
the Basilica Julia, i. 2/2: prim- 
ing on, 1 92 ; jJan of Rome, ii. 
45, 66, 68, 72, 197, 210, 213, 
224, 23S, 350 ; quarric'^, 1. 150, 
ii 34 ; luethoJs of sawing, i. 16 : 
use of, in Rome, i. 14 : not gener- 
ally used in solid Uouks, i. 15 : 
varieties of, u^ed in Rome, i. 16- 
26 ; wharfs, i 26, 149-151 

Marcella, tomb of, li. 2S8 : epitaph, 

ih. 

Marcello, X, convent ot, ii 257 
Marcellus. tlie con<jneior of Sicily. | 
ioiuid-s the temple of Honour and j 
Valour. 1 . 134; capture of S\raciise i 
by. 29, 134 

, nephew of Augustus, collection 

of gems dedicated by, in the 
Temple ot Apollo, i. 1S6 : theatre 
of, i. 332 ; ii 66, 70-74, 197-199 ; 
burial of, ii 290 
Marchione Tower, the, ii. 8 
Marcia, Gens denarius of the, ii. 
337 

Marcian aqueduct, i. 134, 138, 38S 
Marcius, Q., Aqua Maicia built by, 

ii. 337 

Marcoinanni, war with the, ii. 27 
Maria dei Angeli, *8 , ehurcli ot, ii. 
17S : iiiOiia.sterv of, i. 130 noto \ 
ii. 252 

Autiqua, X., supposed Basilica 

of, i 226-228 

in Cosinedin, X , church of, i. 

135 ; ii. 42, 56, 193-195 : crypt 
of, ii. 274 

Egiziaca, X., church of, ii. 190 

in grotta pinta, X.. church of, 

ii. 66 itotf, 

Liberatrice, aS'., church of, i. 

197, 222, 311, 322 aotp 

Maggiore, a 8., church of, i. 16 ; 

ii. 226, 239, 291 

ad Martyres, >8., church of, li. 

141 

sopra Minerva, >8., church of, 

ii. 14, 211, 212; Piazzi eli, ii. 
212 

dei Miracoli, X., church of, ii. 

287 

del Popolo, a 8., marble .statue 

of Jonah in the church of, i. 277 : 
church of, ii. 388 


Maria in Portico, X., church of, ii. 

205 

del Sole, X., church of, ii. 193 

in Tra>tevere, X., church of, ii. 

267 

in Via Lata, X., church of, ii. 

210 

i Marino, Alban stone worked at. i. 6 
I Mariiius II., Pope, bronze tibiila of, 

i. 319 and aot<’ 

Manus, Temple ot Ilonos and Virtu-? 
imilt by, i. 368 : heads of the 
chief victims ot the laoNciiptiou of, 
ti.ved on the Piostia, i. 244 ; a])oils 
taken from the Ciiubii by, i, 170 : 
Spoils taken Ironi tlie Teutons and 
C'lmbnans by, i. 86S ; trophies of, 

ii. 325 

C., tlie younger, throne 

trea-sury of the tenq'le of Jupiter 
Oapitolinus plundered by, i 359 
Marmoiatum. the. i. 148 and note \ 
ii. 260, 336 

Marpesiu". 5Iount, working of the 
marble quarries in, i. 17 
Married people, epitaphs of, ii. 267 
//(/A; 

Mars, altars to, ii. 196 ; the ancilia 
of, i 294 ; the Equina instituted 
by Roiaulu-5 in honour of, li. 196 ; 
the Pantheon a temple to, ii. 128 ; 
Sacrariuiu of, in the Regia, i. 305 : 
sacred spears of, i. 305 ; statue of, 
1 . 338 : ii. 147, 302 ; temple of, 

i. 129, 134, 381 ; ii. 36, 71, 355, 
381 

- — — and Rhea Sylvia, bas-relief re- 
presenting, ii. 222 

Ultor, temple of, i. 16, 3$6 ; 

ii. 6-S, 11-13, 21 

Mar.syas bound by Apollo, painting 
of, i. 338 ; statue of, i. 346 and 
347 

Martial on the officials of the seats 
in the Colosseum, ii. 85 ; on the 
Forum Pacis, ii. 13 ; on the 
Temple of Hercules Musarum, ii. 

206 ; on the Sejita Julia, li. 210 ; 
on the Mareian aqueduct, i. 134 ; 
ii. 33S ; on the statue of Marsyas, 

i. 347 ; on the Porticus of Nep- 
tune, li. 207 ; on the Thermae of 
Nero, 11 . 144; on the cost of books, 

ii. 26, 27 note ; on the Thermae of 
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Titus, ii. 14'J ; ou Uie Atimm 
^ e^tue, i. o09 : ou the site of the 
Teiiii-le of Vesta, i. j:97 
Martina, *y. , church ol, i, 242 : ii. 3u2 
Martino ai Monti, church ol, u. 

13S, 157. 1S6, 299 
Martyrs house ou the Caeliau. ii. 
231, 232 

Ma'^eelUua, Coelia, name of, on ^ 
hronze stamp for niarkiujz tiles, 
dredged up hi the Tiber, i. 14 nutr 
5Iasonry. Greek, i. 39 
Masonic' marks on the Servian wall, 
jl'j^'‘'<h i. 138, 139 
Muter Idaea, the Phrygian goddess, 

i. ISy 

— - 3Iatuta, temple to, ii. 189, 190 , 
-Vutidia, temple oi. li. 335 : inscribed 1 
■\vater-pijje beaiiug the name of, I 

ii. 333 : 

3Iatlock. the tiuor-spar found near, I 

i. 22 

3Iausolus, King, the correct spelling j 
of Ill's name, 20 palace ot, ' 

i. 11. 14. 20 : tomb of, ii. 289 : 

292 • 

3Iaxentius, Basilica of, ii. 13, 225 : j 
Babilica of Constantine begun by, ' 

ii. 224 : circus of, i. 32, 207, 20S ; 
/o./c : ii. 19. 43, 52, 53, 57 : <le- ' 
teat ot, by Constantine, h. 303 ; 
cornice use<l by, to decorate the , 
door of the temple to his son . 
Komulus, i. 33 ; Temple of Romu- 
lus shown oil a First lirass of, 
li. 20 ; restoration of the Temple 
of Venus and Home begun by, , 
ii. 220 ; death ot, n. 371 

Maxiinilla, Mumisia, chief Vestal, i. 
324. 325 ; ii. 214 

5[aximianus, Baths ot Biocletian i 
begun by, ii. 177 

Medallion rcdicfs on the Arch ot Con- 
stantine, 11 . 35. 37, 3b 

M'-dard-de-Pivsj painters* tools 

and pigments discovered at, i. lUl 
Medea, picture of, lu the Temple ot 
Venus, ii. 4 : e])igranis ou the 
picture of, lueditaTiiig the slaugh- ' 
ter ot her children, h 96 
Medici, Villa de’, casts ot itdiefs on 
Tra)aii\ column ui the, ii. 31 
Medusa heads m the cavea of the 
Colosseum, ii 98 


f Megalo})olis. excavations at, ii. 61 
I Megellus, L. Postiimuis, the re- 
I builder of the Temple of Victory, 
i 1. ISO 

j Meheiuet Ali, Oriental alabaster used 
! m the luo.stjue of, i 21 
I Meleager statue, the. ot the Vatican 
Belvedere, i. 130 

Melos, uiaible troiii the Island of, 
i. 20 

Meiiiphius. Quetiiriu-s, dedicates 
pedestal to FLuia Publicia, i. 32b 
Meuander dedicates pedestal to 
Terentia Fiavola, chief Vestal, i, 
*324 ; tomb of, li. 283, 284 
3Iendip HiIN, lead mines in the, 
worked by the Romans, ii. 321 
5lenelaus, pupil ot Pamteles, i. 390 
Meuto, Gii. Julius, Temjde ot Ai'ollo 
founded by. ii. 58. 70 
Meuvra. Gate of the Eiruscan, i. 117 
Meicurv. statue or, in the Teiniile of 
Concord, i. 337, 338 ; temple ot, i. 
383 

Mesopotamia, \ ictories of Sevenis 
in. i. 344 

Me'sala. M. Valerius, exhibits in the 
Curia Hostilia picture? of his own 
victories, i. 103 
Mes^:ene, the stadium at, ii. 42 
Meta su<hm?, the. u. 80, 349. 350 
Metae. the, ot the Circus Maximus, 
11. 51 

Metclla, Caecilia, tomI> of, i. 1. S : 
in 12 282 

!Metellus, equestrian statues brought 
to Itoiiic by, 11 . 203 : porticus cl, 
ii. 1S5 nufe^ 200. 203 

Daliuaticus, L., the Temple ot 

Castor testored by. i. 277 

— — Lacius, -saves the sacrd relics 
of the Tciu}dc of Vesta troni the 
llames, i. 295 

Meteoric stone hi the Temple of Vic- 
toiy. i. 139 

Mich.iel, B. , au<l liie devil, inci-cd 
tigure of. on the Poria A[ipLa, ii, 
3b 1 

Mu iieiaiigelo. pe'le^t.il dc-i-Ued hy. 
tor the statue ol M. Auudius, 

1 . 277 /"'ft ; the Te[)idaiuim nf 
the Thermae ot Diocletian made 
into the naxe oi the Caitiiusiaii 
Vlinich of S. Maiia degli Aiigeli 
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by. 11 . 179 ; colimin of Duilms 
restored by. ii. 309 
Milestones, ii. 858, 859 
Milites sebaciarii, mseription con- 
cerning the. 11 . 15S 
Miiliariurn Anreiini, the, i. 264, 
265 

Minerva, painting of. ii. 202 ; gold 
relief of, ii. 22 : sculjitnre of, i. 
362 ; statue of, i. 23, 33S, 365 : 
ii. 213, 232 ; temple of, i. 358, 
371, 383, 385 ; ii. 21, 22, 211- 
213 

Chalcidica, temple of, i. 383 ; 

ii. 232 

Medica. temple of, i. 382 ; ii. 

232, 233, 273 

Mmucia. aarcophagi of the Gens, ii. 
28S 

Mmucius, column of, ii. 310 ; con- 
sulship ot, i. 266 

Mithradates, Pompey's deleat of, ii. 

66 

Mithradatic T\'ar, i. 390 
Mitylene, theatre imitated by Ponipey 
at, ii. 66 

Molo^sian marble, i 20 
Monolithic columns used by the 
Romans, li. 136 and mjU 
Mons Oppiiis, ii. 149 
Monte Cavallo, ii. 184 

Citorio. ii. 78 note, 20S 

Gordiano, ii. 78 

Mario, ii, 288 

• Testaccio, li. 260, 318 note 

5[ortar. introduction of, in Greece 
and Rome, i. 37. 38 ; example of 
the early use of, in Rome, i. 163 : 
use of, 111 the Tullianiim, i. 1.12, 
153 and note 

Mortuary chapels, ii. 265 
Mosaic in the Palace of Augustus, i. 
184 ; 111 CaligulaA Palace, i. 195 ; , 
flours of the Thermae of Caracalla, ' 
h. 161, 162. 173, 176 ; founda- I 
tioDs of the Colo''Seuin. ii. 109 : I 
m the Cluircli of SS. Cosmas and | 
Damian, ii. 21 ; glass, i. 83 ; I 
tioors, rubbers for finisldng. i. SI ; | 
tioors in the liouse ot the Vestals. I 
1 . 303 : ill the liou-^e of Livia, i. | 
ISl ; patterns, i. 82; paving, i. j 
80, 81 ; li, 240 ; ]»ebbie, i. 82 ; ' 
pictures, i. S3 ; sectile, i. 84 ; ■ 


vaults, i. S3, 197 ; wall, i. S3 : 
the technique and the various kiniK 
of, i. 80-84 

Mummius, L., arches of the Poii> 
Aemilius restored by, ii. 364 ; 
painting of Bacchus carried off by, 
ii. 194 : Corinth taken by, i. 2^ 
103, 390 

Mummy portraits in encaustic paint- 
ing, i. 99, 100 lojte 

\ Muiaeiia, painting on stucco hung in 
the Comitium by, i. 245 
Mural paintings in the liou.se of Livia. 
i. 176, 177 : in Xero'a Golden 
House, ii. 150* 152 ; pictures in 
Pliny’s time, i. 99 : removal of, 
i. 75; in river -side house!*, ii. 
249, 250 ; technique of. i. 92- 
102 

Muro torto. ii. 387, 3S8 
Museo Gregonano, i. 25 

Kirclieriauo, i. 23 ; ii. 305 note, 

335, 359 

delle Terme, i. 91 note ; ii. 43, 

53, 123, 237, 240, 249, 276 note, 
2SS, 326, 330, 331 note, 351, 365 
note, 369 

Mu>es, statues ot the nine, in the 
Temple of A})ollo, i. 185 
Mussidia, .slirine of Venus Cloacina 
alhuled to on a denarius of the 
Gens, i. 350, 351 

Mutius, 0., the writer of an archi- 
tectural book, i. 29, 30 ; the 
temple of Hoiios and Virtus de- 
signed by, i. 368 

I Mycenae, concrete used for the tloor'5 
j of the liousea in, i. 45 ; pottery 
discovered in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, 1 . 105 note ; prehistoric 
houses of, i. 56, 82 
Myron, bronze statue of a bull m 
the Forum Buarium by, i. 109 ; 
statue by, in the Forum Pacis, ii. 
15 note ; o.v of, in 188 ; statues of 
o.xen in the area of Apollo by, 
h 187, ISS : bronze .statue of 
Heracles in the liun.-e of Ponipey 
by, li. 68 

Mvirhma, i. 22, 23 
!M\Tr]une va'*es, i. 371 
Mysticus, C. H., j'ede.-^tai inscribed 
to Xuniisia Maximilla bv, i. 324, 
325 
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Nails used as a key for stiicoo. i. 79 
and note 

Naphtha, natural Npriiig of, i. 9C 

ante 

Naples, bronze -water * tap in the i 
Museum at, ii. 829 

'.tatue> and busts from the 

Bath'' of Diocletian in the Museum 
of, ii. ITS ; statue-' trom the Baths 
of Caracalla now at, ii. ITb 
Nasica, Scipio, prejudice of, against 
a stone theatre, li. 62 
Naucydes, statue of the Argive Chei* 
mou by, ii. 14 

Naumachia, the, i, 3S6 and n<>ic ; ii. 

7 note, 59, 60. 78 

Naval tights, ii. 59 and note, 60 i 
Naviua, Attus, lazor and whet-'toue ' 
of, i. 2S4 : scene of cutting the ■ 
stone, re})reaented on medallion ' 
of Antoninus Pius, i. 245 note ; 
statue of. i. 244 j 

Naxos, granite from the Island of, i. 

23 

Nea 2 ')olis, sufferings of Athenian 
]»risoners in the quarries of the 
Sicilian, i. 155 note 
Necklace on statue of a Vestal, i. 
322 and note 

Necropolis, Esquiliiie, i. 104-106 
Nemea, jjicture of the nymph, i. 
238 

Nfciuus Caesaruin, i. 383, 3S6 ; ii. 

59 

Neptune, altar of. ii. 5S ; Porticu.> 
of, ii. 206-208 ; statue of, on coin 
of Agri]ipa. ii. 136 ; temjde of, i. 

16 ; li. 6, 207, 209 
Nero, arch c>f, li. 800 - 802, 869 : 
amphitheatre of. li. 7S, 86 ; date 
of the aqueduct of. i. 61 ; Biuld- 
uig Act of, 1 . 7, S9 ; u. 144, 146 
note'. Thermae, ii. 882, 348; cir- 
cus of, ii. 58. 59 ; the Claiidiau 
aqueduct continued by, ii. 280, 
30S, 846 ; Colo'-'US of. i. 381, ii. 
224 ; the cause of the great tire in 
Dome, i. 89. 90 ; }>rovision made 
by, for the sutfcrcr> from the great 
tire in Borne, i. 90 : Golden House 
of, i. 12. 49. 58. 199. 8S1, 390 ; li. 

15, 60, 78, 79. 109, 145-153, 223, 


*227, 229, 326 ; market of, i. 3S1 ; 
name of, inscribed ou water-pipe, 
ii. 332 ; palace of, i. 220 and note, 
22S-230 ; xiediment of, ii. 1S4 ; 
Pons Neroniamis begun by. ii. 
370 , gilding of the Theatre of 
Poiui>ey by, li. 65 ; portrait of, ii. 
147 ;, prejfuratious ot, tor the re- 
huildiug of Borne, i. 89 ; Sallust's 
hou:,e occupned by, ii. 242 ; stagiia 
ot, u. 60, 93 not'. ; statue ot, ii. 
81 and note, 109 and note, 110, 
147 ; temples ot Borne robbed by, 
for Ms palace, ii. 147 ; trdmnal 
shown on bronze medal of. i. 2S3 
note 

Nero antioo, marble called, i. 19 
Nerva, Fiist Brass of, ii. 356 ; Forum 
of, 1 . 307, 381 ; ii. 3, 11, 21-24 ; 
in-scription ou the outside of Do- 
mitiaii’s Palace by, i. 2<}0 note ; 
Temple of Minerva and the Forum 
Palladium de<Ucated by. li. 21 ; 
Sallust’s house oocupieil by, ii, 
242 ; the impost of travelling free 
ou State business remitted by, ii. 
856 ; luacribed water-pi}»e bearing 
the name of, ii. 332 ; interment 
of, 11 . 291, 292 

M. Cocceius, one ot the restorers 

of the TuUiauum, ii. 334 ; suicide 
ot, iti. : name of, inscribed on 
Avater-pipe, ii. 334 
New River Company, li. 327 note 
Niccolo in Carceie, .8.. 71 ; plan of 
temples on the site ot, ii. 199 : 
S., church of, ii. 197 
Nieeratus, statues of Aesculapuia and 
Hygcia by, i, 33$ 

Nicholas V.. lead covering put on the 
dome of tlie Pantheon by, ii. 133 
note 

Nicius, j>aiiitiiig of Alexander by, li. 
6S ; paiiititig of Bacchus by, i. 
333 ; jjicture of Hyticiuthus by, i. 
274 : }>icture of the Nvmph Nemea 
by, i. 238 

Nicoinaclius, picture of Prosfip'ine 
by, i. 871 ; picture of Scylla by, 
li. 15 

Nile, alabaster tpiarries on the, i. 21 

statues ot the. ii. 14. 21 3 

Niobe, representation of the late of 
the children ot, on doois, m the 
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Temple of Apollo, i. 186 ; statue 
of the slaughter of the children of, 
ii. 70 

Xisihis, relief of, on the Arch of 
Severus, i. 344 

Norman Period, architecture of the, 
resembles that oi ancient Rome, i, 

9 note 

Nova Via, the, i. 145, 192, 196 note, 
216, 222-224, 309, 311, 314, 317, 
318 ; ii. 124 

Numa, the Argeorum Sacraria said 
to have been founded by, i. 124 ; 
the original Domus Publica said to 
have been built by, i. 299 ; the 
Temple of Janus founded by, i. 
234, 249 ; the Regia said to have 
been built by, i. 304 ; the sup- 
posed founder of the Temple of 
Vesta, i. 233, 291, 295 

Numidia, administration of the 
Roman province of, bv Sallust, ii. 
241 

Numidian marble, i. 14, 18, 335 ; ii. 
11, 172 

Nunnery over the ruins of the Palace 
of Augustus, i. 183, 184 

Nymphaea, nuns of, in the Palace of 
Severn^, 1. 215 

Nymphaeum, the, of Domitian’s 
Palace, i. 202. 200, 207 


0 

Oak, sacred, on the Capitolium, i. 
357 

Obelisk formerly in the Circus of 
Caligula, ii. 58 

Octavia, buildings of, li. 201 -201; 
Curia of, ii. 204 ; library ol, ii. 

201, 205, 271 ; i>orticus of, i. 
385, oS9 ; ii. 58, 71, 72, 186 notf^ 
199, 200, 204-206 ; schola of, ii. 

202, 205 : voik.', ol art in tlie 
Porticu-? ol, li. 215-217 

sister of Augustus, burial of, 

ii. 290 

Octavius, ])orticriS of. ii. 129 

Cn., statue ot, on the Rostra, 

i. 246 j 

L. Annins, a Roman baker, * 

tomb of, ii. 276 
Odoacer, King, li. 54 


Officials, the, of the Circus, ii. 53 
Ogulnii, Aediles, foot -road laid by 
the, ii. 355 

Ogulnhis, Cn. and Q., bronze statue 
ol the wolf suckling Roniiilus and 
Remus dedicated by, i. 121, 245 
Olympia, stadium at, ii. 42 
Olj'mpian Zeiis, temple ol, at Alliens, 
i. 29 ; excavation of the, i. 361 
note 

01yiiii)iodorus on the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 15S note 
Olympus, statue ol, li. 210 
Oiui»halos, the sacred, in the Temple 
ol the Pvthian Apollo at Delphi, 
i. 263, 264: 

Onyx, a Roman name for alabaster, 
i. 21 ; its rarity in Pliny’s time, 
; Arabian, columns of, li. 74 
and note 

Ophites, lapis, i. 20 
Opiniia, Basilica, the, i. 237 
Opiniius, L.. rebuilds the Temple ot 
Concord, i. 332 
Oppius, Moiis, i. 133 
Ops, shrine of, i. 368 ; temple of, i. 
268, 362 

Ops-consiva, sacrarium of the god- 
dess, in tlio Regia, i. 305 
Opus albanum. i. 73, 74, 92, 162, 
173, 272. 282, 35S ; ii. 10, 73, 
119, 190, 245. 249, 265: Alex- 
audriniim, i. S2, 83 ; incertuin, i. 
51, 52. 165 ; mixtum, i. 62, 207, 
211 ; iiiusivurn, i. 81 ; quadratum, 

i. 37, 306, 376 ; ii. 92, 278 ; reti- 
culatiiin, i. 52-54, 116, 133 'netfc, 

161, 165, 171, 172 ami 195, 
306 ; li. 134, 149. 152, 153, 239, 
242, 254, 259, 271, 274, 2S9, 
337, 337 ; scutulatiim. i. S3, 362 ; 
bectile, 1 . 82, 202. 312 ; ii. 162, 
222 ; bigiiiiiuin. i. 79, 162, 173, 

162, 224 ; 11. 101, 119, 156, 172, 
173, 31S ami n-Ae. 322, 350 ; 
bj)icatiim. 1 . 81, 83 ; tectimum, ii. 
91, 119 ; te'^seiatuiii, i. 82 ; te^ta- 
ceum, 11 . 122 

Oiata. 8ergiu'>, Iioating by hypocausts 
introduced into Rome by, ii. 113 
Orehestiu, the, ol Poniiiey’s Theatre, 

ii. 66 

Cireek, ii. 61 

Oiestes, the ashes of, i. 294 
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Ornament, excC'^s of, in Roman nrelii- 
tectiue, i. 33 

Orphan Asylum ot Belisaruis, li. 335 
Orsmi Barun^^, the, ii. 72 
Orti Faruesiani, i. 204 
Orneto, examples of tegiilae mam- 
matae in the 0}iera del Duoino at, 
i. ISl 

O^tia, recent excavations in, ii. 310 ; 
inscvihed water -})i 2 >e found at, h. 
333 

Otlio, one of the conspirators who 
killed Galha, i, 204 

completion of the Golden 

House of Xero Ly, ii. 147 

[I., tomb of the Emi)eror, ii. 

294 noU 

Oued-Atmenia, mosaic picture of a 
large country villa at, ii. 123 
Ovid, references to, a^ follows: On 
the statues of Danaids in the 
Temple of Apollo, i. 1S7 ; Temple 
of Castor, 1 . 277, 332 ; Cireiis | 
Maximus, ii. 42, 51 : Temple of | 
Concord, i. 333, 333 ; FiH't. vh j 
401, quotation from, i. 3 ; Fous I 
Juturnue. i. 2S4 ; s-taxne of Fur- j 
tuna. ii. 1S9 ; Forum Buarium, ii. ! 
18S : development of the Forum | 
and Vehibruiii. i. 232 ; Temple ot 
Hercules jMu'.anim, in 203 : ' 
Teni]>le of Julius, i. 285, 2SS : ! 
Tcnii)le of Jimo Moiicia, i. 36d ; . 
Temple of Jupiter C'ai»itolinu^ i. ' 
358 : gold statue oi Ju])iter on the ' 
Capitol, i. 371 ; Temple ol Jupiter | 
Btator, i. 167 : Temple ol ]Mav> : 
Ultor, 11 . 6; Xova Via. i. 222. j 
Pons Aemilius. li, 364 : Pons Sub- | 
licUis, ii. 363 ; Porta Ca]>ena, i. j 
134 ; the Regia, i. 304 ; the Regi- j 
tugiuii], i. 243 /i'/o' : Hut of | 
Romulus, i. 122: Temjde of Vesta, | 
i. 188, 295 /K'U' ; Vestal fires, i. ! 
291 ; Vestal Vugiiis, ih. 

Ox, the, of Mai’oii. in 188 and //"C : 

Oxen, statues of tour bion/e, in the : 
area of Apollo, i, 187, ISS 


P 

PACUVius,tlie tragic dramatist, paint- 
ings on the walls oi the Temple of 


Hercules in the Forum Boarium 
by, i. 102 

Paedagogiuni puerorum, the, on the 
Caeliau Hill, i. 3S8 
Paestum, Greek stone temples at, 
coated with caementum luar- 
nioreiuii, i. 74 

Painters’ i)Oxes found in Egyptian 
loiuhs, etc., i. 100. 101 
Paintings, historical, lu Rome, i. 103 
Paintings on panel sometimes car- 
ried in triumphal proce''siou, i. 
100 

! Palaestra, CReek, ii. 115, 171 
Palatiua, the Regie, i. 125. 3S3 
Palatine Hill, the, i. 15S-219: 
stone used in the prehistoric 
buildings, of the. i. 2, 3 ; manner 
ot the increased defence of the, i. 
112; the two divisions of, i. 
Ill : enclosure of, i. 123 ; private 
hou'^e.s oil the, i. 169 ; plan of the, 
i. 156, 157 : 'tucoo mouldings 
among the fragments oi eaily 
buildings oil the, i. 76 ; Temple of 
Jui'iter Victor i-n the, i. 37 ; 
Huime, 2 ‘J‘t-A'eiitive against damp 
111 tlie, i. 93 : Libiary, i. 
187 : u. 201 lujt : ; Palace, i. 
273 : ^;cadulm. the. i. 210-212, 
329 : Venn-', a nickname <.>f Lucius 
Gras-us. 1 . 14. 169. 170 : and the 
Capitolium, the hridee by whieli 
<.'aligul i connected the. i. 194 
PaU//.o Antouelli, i. 12*^, 141 
Ealc'tia, li. 2.57 ; Butah\ n. 342 ; 
c'aiUuvll!. 1 . 3''5 ; Campaiiari, ii. 
282 ; della Cuiieelleiia. ii. 69 : dei 
Goiiseivalori, i. 25. 3t)3 : li. 241, 
271. 272. 2S6, 302, 3o9 ; 

Dona, ii. 210 : Giustim.uii. ii. 
144 : LudovRi, ii. 247 , Madama, 
li. 144 ; Matiei, ii. : Muti- 
Savovelli. 11 257 ; Pio, ii. 66 and 
ii'ir, ; Righetti, li. 205 ; Suiaira, 
li. 300, 301, 342 : Vuldambnm, 

11 2S9 

Palladium, the, i. 296, ’299 ; the 
Furuiu, li. 21 

Pallas, standing figure i. 296 ; 
Forum ol, ii. 21 : Temple or. i. 
3S1 ; li. 22 

Prdlium. Iiie, of the statues of 
Ve-'taU, i. 321, -322 
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Pamtili-Doria. Villa, ii. 274 
Pan, cave of, 121 iiote ; statue of, 
li. 210 

and Olympus, group of the 

struggle between, ii. 202 
Panaeuus, paintings by, in the 
Temple of Athene at Elis, i. 73 
Pananum, muniiment in the shape 
of a, ii. 270 

Pancratii, tomb of tlie. ii, 205, 206 
Pantani, Areo de', ii. 9 and note, 10, 
11 

Pantheon, the, i. IS, 23, 25, 31, 60, 
65, 70, 91. 204, 262, 301, 379, 
382, 3S7, 38S : ii. 20, 126-141, 
144, ISO. 207, 210, 212, 228 
Paolo luon le miira, *8'., i. 18, 21, 91, 
248 

Parian marble, i. 17, 321, 350 : ii. 
247, 292 

Parioli, Monte, composed of a variety 
of travertine, i. 7 

Parma, Duke of, excavations >)V, i. 
204 

Parrhasius, picture ot Theseus by, i. 
371 

Parthainasiris, King of Armenia, 
Trajan receiving the homage of, 
ii. 37 

Paitheiioii. the, i. 243 note, 261 
Parthia, victories of 58everus in, i. 
343 

Parthians, tiight of the, i. 344 ; 
XcroS arch in honour of victory 
over the, ii. 301 
Pasclial Candle, i, 291 
Pasiteles, the Greek, sculptor, i. 390 : 
ii. 203 

Passages, rock-cut, on the Palatine 
Hill i. 117 

Paul, X, chajiel of, in the Basilica of 
S. -Maria Maggioie. li. 22 

III., PdiK', damage done to the 

Thermae ot Caracalla by, ii. 176; 
rooms added to the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian by, ii. 294 : additions to 
the Ca.stlc of S. Angelo by, ii. 29S 

V. , Pojje, destroys the Temple 

of Minerva, li. 22 ; granite column 
removetl Irani the Basilica of Con- 
stantine by, li. 226 ; the Fontana 
Paulina constructed by, ii. 348 
Paulus Aemilius, Basilica of, i. 247, 
381 ; baths of, ii. .33 note-, bronze 


shields fixed on the pediment of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
by, i. 360 ; i)orticiis leading from 
the Porta Fontimilis to the Temple 
of Mars built by, i. 129 
I Pausamas on Pentelic uiaible, i. 17 : 

Use of the M’oid Trdyos by, i. 17 
' note ; on the porphyry found in 
Mount Taygetus, i. 24 ; on the 
[ Forum of Trajan, ii. 27 ; on the 
Temple ot Vesta, i. 295 yiote ; on 
! the Festival ot the Bouphonia, i. 

! 243 ; on a statue of the Argive 

I Cheimon, ii. 14 : on human sacri- 
fices amongst the Greek.s, ii. 75 
: note : on the picture of Hyacinthus 

i m the Teni 2 )le of Allgu^tus. i. 274 
! Pausia.s, picture in the Ciula of 
Ponii»ey by, ii. 68 

Paving, the, of the Pantheon, li. 140 

lava, ii. 353, 354 

Peace, Forum of, i. 3S9 ; ii. 13-21 ; 
Temple of, 1 . 23, 381, 389 ; li, 
13-15, 3U4 

“ Peacock marble,” i. IS 
Peacocks, bronze, in the Vatican 
Court, ii. 296, 299 
Pebble mosaic, i, 82 
Pede.stal, the, of the Column of 
Trajan, li. 30 

Pediment of the Pantheon, ii. 128, 
129, 139 ; ot the Tcmide of Venus 
and Borne, li. 221 

Pentelic marble, i. 16. 17, 204, 256, 
258, 261, 267, 277, 279, 321. 339, 
343, 362, 365 : ii. 27, S2, 99, 
135. 136, 140, 142, 303 
Pejiermo, important building material 
ill Rome, 1 . 6 

I'eregi-iiii, tlie corjts called, i. 209 
Perfumes, ii'^e of, by the Romans, ii. 
155 and note 

Peiibolus, the, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 15S, 159, 181 ; oi 
tlie Thermae of Con')tantine, ii. 
184 ; of the Thermae of Diocletian, 
11 . 181, 182 : surrounding the 

Temjiie of Faustina, i. 331 ; of the 
Teni}>le of Venus and Rome, ii. 
222, 223 

wall on the Caelian Hill, 

li. -228 

Peristyle, tlie, in the Palace of 
Augustus, i. 184; of the Thermae 
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of Caracalla, li. 167'lti9; of the 
Temple of (.’ere'5 ad Ciivuin Maxi- 
niuin, ii. 194 ; ot the Palace of 
Doimtiau, i. 200, 201 : of tlie 
Temjile of Herciile?', n. 192: of 
the Teiiijde of Mar^, ii. 12 : of 
tlie Temple of Xeptuue. ii. 207 ; 
of Xero's Golden Hoiibe, n. 149, 
lol. 152 ; uf the Baths of Titus, 
li. 155 : of the Forum of Trajau, 
li. 27 ; of the Temple of Venus 
Eryciua, li. 247 ; of the Teni}>le of 
Venus and Rome, ii. 221 : ot the 
Atniuu Ve'-tae, i. dOO-'llO, 31 S, 
319 

Perpeuua, Petroniiis, restoration of 
the Thermae of Constantine hy, li. 
1S2 noil’ 

Persius on the hieratic use of pottery, 
i. 310 /lotc 

Pertinax, murder of, ii, 234 

Peruzzi, Sallustio, bronze girders in 
the Pautlieou sketched by, li. 134 
and /lo^e 

Pescaria, the, ii. 204 

Pescennius, name of, inscribed on 
leaden })ipe in the house of Livia, 
i. 178 ; Niger, defeat of, by Severus, 

i. 344 

Peter, *8'., Basilica of, i. 302 : li. 58, 
222, 2S7, 299. 370 ; lironze statue 
of, on the column ot Trapin, in 
30 

Peter's, a% marble from C'hios used 
for columns m the facade of. i. 19 : 
the '‘holy <loor’' oh framed with 
marble of laso.s, i. 19 : dome of, 

ii. I3u and /loh- : bronze doors of, 
a. 292 ; baptisteiy of, a. 294 

Pence, found in the Atiiuiii 

Vestae, i. 31S, 319 and uoU 

Pctrarc-h on the Meimma lloimili, ii. 
287 _ ' 

Petrie. F., mechanical proce^^es oi 
ancient Egypt, hiJs -work on. i. So 
//life 

Piiursalia, temple vowed by J. Cae>ar ; 
at tlie battle of, li. 2 

r’heidia'^, imitations ot the 'Nculpture [ 
of the age ot, by Graeco -Roman 
artists, i. 33 ; stvitue ot Ap'nrodite i 
by. li. 202 ; statue of Zeus at j 
olympiu by, i. 390 /"'h' - statue 
by, iu the Forum Paci^. li. 15 


uofe : pedeNtai tviih name of, ii. 
ISO 

Phedias, and Praxiteles, medlae^al 
legend about, ii. ISd 
Pheiigites, the stone called, ii. 143 
and 

Philip of llacedoii, painting of, li. 
202 ; ]^iossible bronze statue of, 

i. 130 

Philij^)pi, Temple of Mars Ultor m 
memory ot the 1 'attic of, ii. d 
Phihppus, L. Maicius, the Temple 
of Hercules Mu-'aiiim rebuilt by, 

ii. 20(5 ; porticus of, h-. 

Phili^cus, statue of Venus by, in 202 
Philocrates, name ot, cut on a block 

of stone. 1 . 169 

Philoxeniis, deteat of Danus painted 
by, 1 . 84 

Phocas, column of, i. 256, 269. 345, 
350 : the P.niiheon piesented to 
Bonitace IV. by, in 141 
Plniebe. daughter of Leucippus, relief 
rej^e^eiiting the rape of, li. 2S1 
Phoebus, Messius, re.stovation of the 
Colosseum by, li. 52 
Plioeuiciau ccincterie.s, undergi'ound 
tombs in, ii. 272 
Idirygian marble, i. 18: ii. 99 
PiaU'> ieg<datore. the scheme called, 
for 1 educing hills and valleys to 
one level, 1 . 4 ; ii. 243 
Pia/Zvt del SS. Apostoli, ii. 25i : ot 
S. Bartolomeo, ii. 366 : Favnese, 
11 . IIS /toft’ ; 31ontaiiai‘a, in 70, 
71 : di Monte Citoiio. in 310, 

311 : Navoiia, in 57, 59, 342 : di 
Pietra, in 207 : del Popolo. in 43, 
257, 310, 312 : Raiidanini, ii 145 . 
tli Spagna, in 342 : de' Teiimni, li. 
156 ; S. Triiiita, ii. 164 ; Vittorio 
Emni.muelc. ii. 325, 341 
PicU", a tratlitional I'rimitive king of 
Home, i. 106 

Pieta>. temple of. in 71 and //"h. 19S 
Pietio ill Montorio, N., church ol. 

1. 2 ; ii. 2 17. 3-1 1 

8*., in ViiicoU, church of. i. 16. 

143 ; ii. 96 /mb’ 

Pigmeuts, paiiiurs', i. 100-101 
Piiac, the, of hypocau-:.t> ii. 120-122, 
12.5 

PiiKian Hill. i. 2; u. .52, 195, 309, 
3S7 
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Pij)es, earthenware, in the Palace of 
C'aliaaila, i. 196, 197 

inscribed lead, in tht- house of 

Sallust, ii. 242 ; use of lead, for 
the Eoman water siij^ply, ii. 316, 
320'322 ; method of making lead, 
ii. 327-330 ; iuscrijdions on lead, 
ii. 330'G3o ; made of clay, ii. 326 ; 
made of wood, ii. 327 : made ot 
stone, ih. \ lead h. 328, 

330; rain-water, i. 197; ii. 320; 
for smoke Hues {fifiiireiJ)^ ii. 121, 
123 

Piranesi, piece of Seiwian wall -'hown 
bv, in one of his etched platen i. 
146 

Piscina, the, of the Baths of Caracalla, 
11 . 171 : of the Baths of Diocletian, 
ii. 182, 183 : near the house of 
Livia, 1 . 182; in the Palatine 
.Stadium, i. 211 

Publica. the Pegio, i. 3S3 

Piso, in>oribcd water-pipe bearing 
the name of, u. 332 

L. Calpurnius, murder ol, li. 

279 ; tomb of, ; epitaj.h, ih. 
Piston, statues of Mars and Mercurv 
i. 333 

Piu.s IV., arms ot. ii. 3S1 

VI. gives ling of Seipio to the 

antifpuiry Dutens, li. 269 

IX.. Use ot marble blocks for 

deeoiatiixg churches by, i. 26 : 
towers ot the Porta Tibiirtina de- 
stroyed by. ii. 385 

Plague, Its eticet on Konian art, i 34 
Plancus, Miinatins, the Temi)le of 
Saturn rebuilt by. i. 266 ; Vi<‘toiy 
in a <piaduga dedicated l>y the 
consul, 1 . 371 

Plato on paint«u*s of sratuts, i. 99 
Plautii, tom)) of the, ii. 293 
PLiutiim on the gold statue of Jupiter 
on the Capitol, i. 371 ; on tlm 
Porta Tngemina, i. 135 ; on the 
Velabrum, i. 221 

Plegmuud, Arcliltisliop of Canterbiirv, 
coins of, fouml in the Atrium 
Testae, i. 318 

Pliny, itderciices to, on the following : 
Ba>ilica Aemili.ina, i. 248 : various 
beiiefactKms of Agrippa, li. 342 ; 
bioiize .statue of Apollo oil the 
Ca)>itolme Hill, i. 369 ; s^roup of 


I 


I 


1 


Apollo ami Artemis in a quadrigva 
by Lvsias, i. 1S5 : statues of 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana in the 
Tem['le of Apollo, ib. ; Komaii 
aqueducts, ii. 349 ; Aqua Marcia, 
11 . 337 ; Aqua Virgo, ii. 342 ; 
Archentios, the famous sculptor, 
i. 185 txjte \ Attalica. ti, 286 i\oty: \ 
obelisks of Augustus, li. 312 ; awn- 
ings over the Foiutu, i. 235 
awnings of theatres, etc., ii. 103 
■tvAe \ Theatre ot Balbus, ii. 74 ; 
balnea peii^'ilia, li. 122; baths li. 
113, 115, 117 : modes of burial, ii. 
263 : sculpture in the Theimae of 
Caiaealla. li. 176 : e.xtravagant 
.siZf ot the Palace of Caligula, i. 
190 onfc Cireiis ot Caligula, li. 
58: Caiiij'us Maitius, i. 378; ii. 
209, 215-218 ; paintings on the 
Capitolmc Hill. i. 371 : statues ot 
tlie Ptoiiiaii kings on the Capitoliiie 
Hill, i, 370 : wild beasts slain in 
the Circus and elsewhere in Rome. 
11 . 44 ; .sports of the Circus, ii. 54 
uoU ; Ciicus Maximus, li. 44, 45, 
51 ; cloarae of Koine, 1 . 142 : arena 
of the Circus, li. SI, 95 : lists 
of colouiw })y, i. 101 ; colours 

for tiesco iiamtmg, i. 95 note ; 
paintings m the Condtmni, i. 245 ; 
burying_alive of tlie Vestal Cornelia, 
i. 2*94 ; Curia Cornelia, i. 20.3 ; 
house of Crasius, i. 169, 170 ; 
ampldtheatre of Cuiio. ii. 64 ; 
drainage of Kome, i. 144 ; dnlP 
woikc<l with diamond dust. i. 2.3 : 
encaustic, i. 93 : Arch of PubiU'., 
i. 3J0 : sacred lig tree, i. 346 ; 
tiuor-'par. i, 22 ; removal ot ''tatues 
troui the uiea ot the Forum, i. 34S : 
paiutiugs in the galleries of the 
Forum, I. 233 ; Foiiiin Juliuni, ii 
2; gilding for private houses, i. 70: 
gla'liatoriai combats in the Forum. 
1 . 234; Grueco-'tasis on the C'omi- 
tiuin, i. 237 ; bringing of granite 
into Rome. i. 23 ; on gi’aiiite lioiii 
Bveiie, i. 25 ; Greek spoils brought 
to Rome alter the conquests of 
L, Miimmius, i. 103 ; use of gyp- 
sum, I. 76 : bronze statue of Hei- 
cnle'i oil the Capitoline Hill, i. 
369 ; picture of lalysus, ii. 14 ; 
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bioiize stat’.u-* of Jam’';, i. 2J4, I 
249 : Basilica Julia, i. 272 ; statue | 
oi Julius 111 tile Tv-mjjle of Vr-iiii-, { 
11 . 4 ; bronze statue ot a Joir in llie j 
Celia of Juno, 1. 370 ; tbioim of i 
Jui)iter, i. oa9 : statue of Ju]>iier { 
Ca 2 'iloliiiU'., 1 . 339 ; annual ]'aiiit- j 
ing of tlie statue of Jujuiev, i. 3*10 ; | 
Teiiii'le of Jiiinter CajiiTolinus, i. I 
301 : \oiive tiea-uiV' ot Ibe C:i 2 »iio- i 
line Ju 2 )iler,i, 371 : statue otJaiattr 1 
Tonaus on the Ca}iiioIine Hill, i. \ 
370 : Temiilc oi Jiquter Tonaii'-, i 
1 . 10, 303 : Laceilaeinuiuiua viiiJc, 
i. 24 : Laocoon j^roiue ii. 137 : 
lapi'> o^Jiites, 1 . 20 : Lunaiiuabic, 

1 . 10 : A]'OxyoiiK'UOs oi Lv'-iiujiis, | 
n. 117 : Coluiiin of Maeiuus. ii. ' 
309 : <lo. DiiiliU', : d-ratii oi 
Marcella, ii. 2SS ; importation of 
riiarble.s into Rome, i. 2o : marble 
liniii'^s icji’ walB, i. S5 : iu«'Tuoth 
of sawin- niarbb . i. 16. Chios 1 
marble,!. 19 : 3Iarnior Liicnllcum, 
i. 20; Nuniidian marble, i. 1>: 
marble Pio^jUaea iu the area ot 
Attollo, i. 134: Porim marble^, i. 
17: Prooonuesiaii maible, i. 20 ; 
Tliasiau^ Lesluau, ami Tyiiaii 
marbles, i. 17 ; statue of Marsyas, 
i. 046, 347 : hrst use of maible k-r 
wall decoration, i. 14; iirst use of ' 
marble for decoration of juivate ■ 
houses iu Home, i. 14. 15: use oi ! 
marble in tuibln buildings, i. 13. ’ 
Milliariuin Aureuin, i. 264 . eolunin 
of Mnmeius li. 310 ; early use ot ■ 
mosaic in Home,!. 32 ; ulas•^ mosaic, . 
i S3 : Greek mosaic at Perganm-. 

<h. : mosaic in private lioU'-es, n. • 
240; removal ot nim.il paintings, { 
i. 75 ; 2 ^i^dure ot the Kyni]>h j 
Xeiiiea, i. 23S; Amphitheatre oi | 
Xero, li. 7S ; on the Golden House | 
of Xero, 11 . 146, 147 ; Aedes ^Seia \ 
in Xero’s Golden House, ii. 148; j 
j’ortrait of Xero in the Golden , 
House, ii. 147 ; statue of Xero by | 
Zenodorus, Jj. ; statue of the j 
Xile, ii. 14 : manner oi announcing 
the hour oi noon in early times, i. 

263 ; onyx or aiabastrites ot, i. 21 : | 
Use of the word onyx by, i. 21 ! 
note ; Opera Octaviae. li. 202, 203 : 


ojnis "cntulatnui, i. S3 . 02 >us sig- 
nmiim, ii. 322; ox of Myion, ii. 
l33 , history ot jjaiuting in Hume, 
i. luJ: ]>aintings on clay, i. 92. 
Greek in-'Liitmous cm on bion/e 
ttibiilae 111 tile Palatine Libraiy. i. 
137: Palatine hoii'-e-'. i. 169; Cai\- 
atnhie of the Paurheon. ii. 12S : 
columns of the Panthcon, li. 129 , 
ling or Polycrates, i. 333: works 
of ait m tiie Cuiia of Pompey, ii. 
63; Theatie or Pomi<cy. ii. 65; 
date of the tli^T i*orphyry statue 
scut to Rome. 1 . 23 : led tioijihyry. 
I. 24 : poit'hyiy statue presented 
to the EmpeiMi Claudius, i. 203 
'"‘ft: PiU'ta Ratuim na, i. 12S : 
Pons Subluius, li. 302 : the Regia, 
1 . 303 aiiel noff. . pioe» ss oi making 
teiia-cotta leliet", ii. 233 ; biutli- 
c3 ies ot erocudilcs and hii't'o^'Otami 
by iscauriLS, ii. 64 : Theatre ot 
Scaurus, i. izO : ii. 63 ; wealth of 
>ieaurus, ii. 64; i^tpta Julia, u. 
210 : s-ilcx, 1 . S ; colouring of 
statues, i. 93 : }*lastcr statues, ii. 
253 : statues, etc., in the Temple 
of Concord, i. 337, 333 ; statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades, i. 
245 . statue-? on the Kostra, i. 246 ; 
statues broiiciht Inun Volei to 
Rome, i. 339 ; the - ?>taira oi 
Sighs,’’ 1. 1,)4, 333 loitc : Peini'le 
oi^Aiiollo. 11. 70 . gems fle<li('ate<l 
by M.ucellus ill the Temple of 
Apollo, 1 . ISO : Templeot Augustus, 

I . 274 : walls of the Temple oi 
Athene at EIN, i, 73 : painting 
and sculidlire of the Ti-aiple of 
Ceres, i. 23 : TeintJe oi Ceres. 
Liber and Libera, ii. 193 ; destiuc- 
tion by hre of llie Temple of 
Jupiter Capit'jlinus, i. 360 ; Tcm- 
jde of 31uierva, n. 211 ; Temple of 
Mais, 11 . 71 ; Temple oi Peace, ii. 
13, 15 : Teiat’le ot Pietas, ii. 71 
■note ; Temi'le ot Salus, i. 102 ; 
Thermae ot Titus, i. 199 ; Temitle 
of VeiiU'', 11. 2-4: Temple oi 
Vesta, i. 295, 296 : on tula. i. 5, 6 ; 
the care taken ot sick ^ estals, i. 
294 notr : Altar of Vulcan, i. 233 ; 
wall decoration iii private hoiists, 

II . 239 : water "np^ily of Rome, n. 
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314 note^ 316 ; rebervou's. ii. 324 ; 
woocleu \vater-ijipeb, li. 327 

Plotina, Empress, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing tbe name of, in 333 

Plumbers, names of, on water-pijjes, 

ii. 333, 334 

Plutarch, references to, on the follow- 
ing : Basilica Aeiniha, i. ’24:7 : 
Campus Sceleratus, li. 247 ; Porta 
Carmentulis, i. 127 nuh' ; Tabular- 
ium of the Capitol, i. 361 ; marble 
quarries of Cary^tos, i. 18 ; the 
Teiiiiile of Cast'jr, i. 277. 283 ; the 
Comitium, i. 236 ; Temple of Con- 
cord, i. 332 : Altar of Census, i. 
110, ii. 41 ; Temple of Fides, i. 
368^ Gaius Gracchus, i. 235; 
Greek Prytaneum tires, i. 289, 290 : 
Greek spoils sent to Borne ]>y 
Paullus Aenulius, i. 29 ; picture 
of lalysus by Protogenes, ii. 14 ; 
intramural burial, ii. 264 ; Temple 
of Juno Moneta. i. 366 : Temple 
of Jupiter Capitoimus, i. 358, 362 ; 
annual ]iainting ot the statue ot 
Jupiter, i. 360 ; Temple of Jupiter 
Peretrius, i. 357 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, i. 167. 16S ; con- 
quest of Macedonia by Paullus 
Aeiuiliiis, i. 390 note ; TuUianiim 
in the Mamertuie Prison, i. 154 : 
Millianum Aureiim, i. 264 ; natu- 
ral springs of naphtha in Babylon 
and Ecbataiia, i. 96 /wtc ; the 
Clivu'! Palatinns, j. 169 ; Pons 
Sublicius, i. 362, 363 ; Domus 
Publica of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, i. 299 ; Curia ot Pompey, 
ii. 68 ; house of Pompey, ; 
Theatre of Pompey, ii. 65, 66 : 
Basilica Porcia. i. 247 ; Fiiblicola\ 
house, i. 220 ; Porta R.atumena, 

1 . 12S ; the Regia, i. 304 ; the 
Regifugium, i. 243 ; Cuiators of 
roads, ii. 356 ; hut of Romulus, i. 
121 : gates in the Wall of Romulus, 
i. 118 ; Rostra of Julius Caesar, i. 
260 ; Scalae Caci, i. 120 and no/'r: 
Siimma Sacra Via, i. 225 ; colouring 
of statues, i. 98 ; Tiber Island, ii. 
368 ; Tiller quay, i. 145 ; a-wnings 
along the valley of the Velahrum, 
i. 235 ; derivation of Vela- 

brum, i. 221 ; Temple of Venus, 


ii. 2 ; Temple of Vesta, i. 291, 
295 ; cult of Vesta, i. 291 ; 

privileges of the Vestal Virgins, i, 
293 ; Altar of Vulcan, i. 2o'3 

Podium, the, of the Temple of Cu'^tor. 
L 278-281 ; of the Colosseum, ii. 
S2 and ytote, S3, 95-97 : of the 
Temple of Concord, i. 333. 334, 
336 ; of the Mausoleum of Had- 
rian, 11 . 293 : of a Temjde of Her- 
cules, li. 192 ; of the Temjle of 
Julius, 1 . 285 ; of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitoliniis, i. 360, 365 ; 
of the Temple of Mater Matuta, ii. 
190 ; of the Temple of Neptune, 
ii. 2u7 ; of the Temple of Saturn, 
i- 267 ; of the Temple of Venuv 
and Rome, ii. 222, 223 ; the 
Temple ot Vesta, i. 297, 298 
Foetus, Lucilins, tomb of, ii. 2S2, 
2S3 : epitaph, ii. 283 
Pola, windows in the amphitheatre 
at, i. 31 /lo/e 

Police, organisation of the Roman, ii. 
255 

Polineike<, name of. inscribed on 
pedestal in tbe Thermae of Titus, 
li. 157 

Polla, portions of, ii. 17 ; tomb of, ii. 

282 

Pollio. Asiiiius, public library of, i. 

387 : a. 201, 202 

Polvcharmus. statue of Venus by, 
ii. 202 

Polycleitus of Sicyon, bronze group 
by, L 199 

Polycles, statue of Jiiiio by, li. 202 : 
at work on the sculpture of the 
Porticus ot Metellus, ii. 203 
Polyclitus, Greek sculptor, i. 351 
Polycrates, ring of, i. 338 
Polydorus, one of the sculptors of the 
Laocoon gi'oup, ii. 157 
PoIygnotu9. painting by, of the rape 
of the daughters of Leucippus by 
Castor and Pollux, ii. 281 
Polyphemus, painting of the Cyclops 
in the house of Livia, i. 177 
Pomoeriuin, the, i. 107-110 ; ii. 41, 
71 

Pomona, statue of, li. 232 
Pouipeianus, Claudius, attempt of, 
to stab Commodus, ii. 103 
Pompeii, Baths at. ii. 114, 116, 118 ; 
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examples of private foimtaiub 
found at, li. 331 : i-la^s iuomuc'^ 
found at, i. t:^o, S4 ; pamter^’ pij^- 
nients eto., loimd in. i. 100, 101 ; 
rain-water pipes ot the houses oh 
ii. 821 ; bronze water-tap loiiud 
at, li. 829 ; reliei iepresentatiou-5 
ot round loaves on tomb:i at, li. 
276 ; examples ot projecting upper 
stories at, i. SS ; windows with 
glazed casements of bronze or wood 
found at, i. 82 ; painting in a liOU'^e 
at, re])re>enting plasterers using 
wooden ‘‘ boats,' i. 76 ; examples 
of tegulae inammatae fnundm, i. ISI 

Pompeius. JSextus, Sicilian defeat ot, 
b}- Augustus, 1 . 185 

Pompey, Curia of, ii. 65, 6S ; house 
of, ii. 68 ; defeat of IMithradates ' 
by, a. 66 : jiorticus of, ii. 65, 07- I 
69 : statue of, i. 260 ; ii. 08 ; 
Temple of Minerva founded by, ii. 
211 ; theatre of. ii. 62, 65-69 ; 
luyirhhu* vase.s brought to Home 
hy. i. 371 

Ponipiliiis, Marcus, and Cains, names 
of, oil travertine pedestal tound 
during the excavations for the ucw 
Tiber eiiibanknieiit, i. 149 

Pon^ Aeliiui, i. 26, 149 ; li. 292. 1 
369, 370 ; Aeiiiilius. li. ISS, 189, ' 
191. 197, 361, 805 ; Aunppae. i. i 
147 : ii. 308, 369 ; Aurelius, ii. , 
370 ; CestiiN, i. 120 and note, , 
135 : li. 30S : Pabricnis, ii 865, i 
367. 30S ; Judaeus, h. 368 ; Mol- 
vius. 11 . 306, 371 ; Xeroni.iniis, ii. • 
370 ; Piobi, ih., 371 : Sublicius, : 

i. 124. 315; li. 362. 363 ; Tri- 
uinphalis, ii. 370 ; Vaticanus ib. i 

Ponte Giinbaldi, ii. 261 ; Molle. | 
li. 371 ; Potto, li. 364 ; Sisto, \ 

ii. 36S. 370 ; dei qu.attro cajn, 1 

ii. 36 S ! 

Poutifex Maxiuiu-, liou-e of the, i. , 
299-304 : ii. 192 ; the Keaia the 
-sanctuary of the, i. 305 : otftce ot, 
held by Augustus, i. 188, 300 : 
Vestals chosen by, i, 292; ]>ateinal 
guardian oi the Vestals, i. 299 ; 
otlice of, heldbv J. Caes.ir, i. 170, i 
299 ' ^ 

Pontine IMai-shcs, 2 'uved road through ; 
the, ii. 36 


Pontu-, Mctories of Severus in. i. 
344 

Pojiilius, M., removal of statues froni 
the area of the Forum by, i, 348 
Porcelain, Chinese, i. 22 and not'’ 
Porphyry, L 16-26, 203, 204 
Porta — as follows : Appia, i. 134 
//e/e. ii. oSO, 3>7 ; Asinaria. ii. 
112, 383; Aurelia, ii. 389 : Cae- 
liuiontana, i. 134; Capi-na, 

218, 379. 380, 381 ; li. 86. 339, 
355, 358 ; Carnientalis, i. l:j7. 1S5. 
208 ; iL 70, 188. 198 ; clausa, n. 
386; Colima, 1 . 131, 132, 294 : ii. 
177, 211, 241, 246. 247 ; Decu- 
inaua, ii. 234 ; EMpulnia, i. 133 : 
ii. 308, 335 ; Fiamiuiu. in 2S7, 
361, 3SS ; Fluincntaua. i. 126, 
135 ; 11 . 188, 197 : FontiiuilN, i. 
129; JauLiahs, i. 119: Labii'ana, 
li. 274, 384 : Laverualis, i, 135 ; 
Libitinensis, in 52 : Latina, ii. 
270, 337, 378, 380, 381, 3S5-3S7 . 
Maggioie, ii. 172 note ; ih 343. 
o4t>, 34o. 3S4 : Metrovia, ii. 

380: Mugonui, i. Ill, 116, 118, 
167, 16S, 206. 222 ; Naevia, i. 
135 ; Nomentana. in 086 ; O&ti- 
ensH, in 284, 379-381 ; Painlaiia. 
i. 135 : Pia. ii. 380 ; Piuciaiui, in 
380, 387 ; Pompac of the Clrcu^ 
Maximus, in 52 ; del P-ipolo, li. 
53. 344. 301. 379. 38S : Portu- 
eusis. 11 . 47, 128. 381. 3S9 : Pi'ae- 
iiestina. 11 . 274. 3S4 ; Priueipalis 
dextra ot the Praetorian Camp, in 
234 ; Querqiietulaiui, i. 133 : Ea- 
tuiueiia, 1 . 12$. 129, 154 ; ii. 270 
and nofo : Ihuidu'.cula, i. 135 : 
Komaiia. i. IIS, 119 : Rmuanula. 

1 . 191, 196, 222, 223 ; Sahiiia. in 
65. 261, 277-279. 282, 283. 386 ; 
Salutarm. i. 130, 131 ; $au Gio- 
vanni, 11 . 383 ; 8au Lorenzo, ii 
172 noli, 322, 323. 339. 340. 343. 
378 ; S. Panciazi'i. in 389 ; San- 
qualis. 1 . 130 : ii. 284 ; Santa, i 
201 : Sceleiata, i. 127 : Septimi- 
anu. batinv neai the. n 3S9 ; in 
157. 158 /■■'It'. 388 : Tibnniiia. ii 
385 : Tiigeiniua. n 135 : in 310. 
303, 383 : TiiuinpUali-. i. 127 . 
in 52. iSS : Viiiiiiiah". i 133 : 
li. 177 l82 
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Portions Argonaiitarum, i. 3S2 : of 
tile Temple of Ainvlius, ii. 313 ; 
of tile Tlieatve of li. 74 : 

Coriutliia, ii. 200; Deoium Cou- 
sentiuni, i. 209 : in tlie Bomiis 
(lelotiaiia, i. 208 ; Liviae, i. 338, 
381 ; ot tlie Ciroii'i ot Maxeiitiu^. 
ii. 57 ; of Neiitune, ii. 207-2U9 : 
Octaviae, ii. 199-200 ; of Pompey. 
ii. 67-69 : of Philip, ii. 206 ; along 
the line ot the Sacra Via, i. 229 ; 
of the Foiiini of Trajan, ii. 27 ; 
tor wor-iliippers. i. 32 ; meaning of 
the ‘woul, i. 271 /"V'- 
Porus ruarhlei. i. 17 
Poseidonium, the, of the Temple of 
Xeptune. ii. 207 
Posting, system of, ii. 356 
Po^tiunu^, Aiilus. victory ol, at Lake 
Pegillus, 1. 277 ; dedication of the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
in fultiliueiit of a vow made by, 
li. 193 

Pottery, hieratic use of, i. 315 
Po^zohina. i. 8-9. 44, 77 
Pi-aeiieste, spoils ot, i. 370 
Praetextata, chief Vestal, inscribed 
pedestal to, i. 324 

Praetorian camp, ii. 233-237. 332, 
335, 386 

con^spirators, the slayers of 

Galba, i. 264 

Guard, ii. 233 ; di>baiided by 

Constantine, ii. 234 ; the Empire 
put up to auction by the, ib. 
Prassede, >V., steps to the high altar 
of, made of ro>so autico, i. 19 
Prata Flaminia, ii. 57 
Praxitele'j, marble copy of the Apollo 
Sauroctonos ol, i. 188 : the Thes- 
pian Cupid by, li. 202 ; the so- 
called Eros of, in the Vatican, i. 
17 ; imitation of the style of, by 
Graeco-Koinaii aitists, i. 33 : name 
of, on pedestal, i. 351 : ii. 186 ; 
statue ot Janus possibly by, i. 249 ; 
Statues by, li. 202 ; i>reterenee ol, 
lor Pentelic marble, i. 17 
Pre-Roman settlement, i. 106 
President of the games in the Circus 
iVIaxiniu>, ii. 48 

Pi’iscus, Tarquinius, the great cloaca 
of, i. 231 ; circuit -wall of. i. 123, 
124 


Probiaiius, Gabinius Vettius, the last 
restoration of the Basilica Julia bv, 
i. 270. 271 

Piobiis, Emperor, foundations of a 
bridge built by, li, 364 ; Aurelian 
Wall completed by, ii. 373 
Proces-'ion, religious, carrying statues, 
11. 70 

Pioconuesiau marble, i. 20 
Piocojdus on the aqueducts ot Rome, 
11. 348 ; on the Aureliaii Wall, li. 
373, 374 aotf ^ : on the statues in 
the Foruiii Pads. li. 14, 15 nolt ; 
on the Mausoieuiii of Hadrian, li. 
292. 296 ; on a Temple of Janus, i. 
249 ; on the biouze tiles taken 
from the Temple ot Jupiter Capito- 
linus. i. 362 : on the iniiro torto, ii. 
387 ; on the house ot Sallust, ii. 
242 ; on the sculpture of the Three 
Fates, i. 250 

Propertius on the bronze statues of 

0. ven by H\toii in the aiea ot 
Apollo, i. 188 ; on the sjjlendonrs 
of the Palatine Temple ot Ai>ollo, 

1. 185 ; on inyrrhina, i. 22 ; on the 
statueof Vortumniis, i. 276; on the 
legend of Tarj’eia, i. 354 

Proj*yluea, marble, in the area of 
1 Ai>olIo PaUtinus. i. 184 
I PrO'>erpine, picture of, on the Capito- 
I line Hill by Xicomachus, i. 371 ; 
j altar to, li. 196 
! Protogeues, picture of lalysus, ii. 

! 14 and hoU. 

; Protus, C. Julius, British lead j^re- 
pared by, ii. 321 '-nob" 

I Prytaneiim, the early Greek, i. 289, 

, 291 

, P.-3endisodonion, a Greek form of 
! masonry, i. 40 

I Publicia. Flavia, chief Vestal, iii- 
[ scribed pedestals to, i. 325-32S 
: Piiblicoia, P. Valerius, house of, i. 
j 220 and auU 

I Pudeiiziana, S , , bath below the 
[ church of, ii. 186 
Pudicitia, shrine of, ii. 191 
Pidvilhd, Horatiu-, Temple of 
Jupiter Capitoliuus iledicated by, 
i. 358 

Piilvinar in the Palace of Severus, i. 
219 

Pumice, concrete made of, ii. 173 
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Pump'', Utliiig and lorce. n&evl Ly tlie | 
Eouiiiii^, u. -G6 and Hvti’ I 

Pimic "polls, i. Obi ; war", i 249 ; j 
ii. 270 ; ^\ux, i. 97, 9S | 

PutLad at Poiu})'‘ii. i. 2S4 n>‘f' | 

ou tile ^put M-liere ilie razor , 

aud wlietbtoue of Attus Xuvms j 
^vere luiried. l. 2S4 ) 

Libonis, i. 2S4 i 

Sciiboiiiauuui, i. 2S4 i 

Puteoli, beds of poz^oUma at, i. 8 ; * 
in-jcnptiou iuuud at, giving tlie 
eoutraet for bmldiug u i»oreli Aiitli 
lolding door", i. 79 
Pyrrhus, spoils wuu froui. li. 33b 
Pvthagoras, statue of, on the Postra, 

1. 245 

Q 

Quadriga, the terra-cotta, made for 
the ])edimeut of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitoliuu", i. 294, 059, 
364 

Quadiigae, Golden, on the Caj»itoliaiii. 

i. 370 

Quaestors, the, and the charge of the 
roads, li. 355 ; the water supply 
under the administration of the, 

ii. 317 

Quariies. methods of working, in the 
Eoinan Empire, i. 25 
Quarry-marks, i. 25 and note 
Quattro Santi Ineornuati, chnreh of 
the, 1 . 205 ; ii. 133 
Quiuctius, T., ^tatue of Jupiter 
Imperatov dedicated by. i. 370 
Quiriual Hiil, the, i. 12b ; ii- IS4, 
195, 237 ; altar discovered on the, 
i. 90 ; citadel ou the, i. 354 /(Ote : 
eiiclosuie of the, i. 123 ; iiouse on 
the, ii. 254 ; iu'^crd»ed pipe found 
m the, ii. oo-> \ ** Temple of the 
8uii” on the, i. 4 ; gardens of tlie, 
i. 130 ; palace, ii. 1S2, 133, l--b 
uutt', 291 

Quirinus, temple of, i. 382. 385 


Pi 

PiABi>'ius, the arcliitect. a Greek by 
training, i. 29 

VOL. II 


Racing, modes of, in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 53 
Rain-water pi]>e", li. 174, 320 
Rakim; "hores t<» su]»port concrete, 
1. 49 

Raphael, report of, on the best 
methods of preserving the ruin's ot 
cla"sical Rome, i, 88 and >iot^ : 
marble statue of Jonah de"igiicd 
by, i. 277 : the Villa Madarna de- 
"igneil b.v, in 152 
Reual period, the. i. 104-155 
Regia, the, i. 250, 301, 304-307 ; 
ii. 192 ; the Domns Publica, 
sometimes called the, i 299 
j Regifugiuin. prehUtoiic ritual in the 
I Cuuiixiuni called the, i. 24-3 and 

J 

Regillns, Lake, in 348: victoiy ot 
' Aldus Postuiiius at, i. 277 and uott 
I Regina Svacroruin. the, i. 305 
I Regioiies. the, of Augustus, i. 379 
■ to 3^3 ; ii. 146, 196. 372 
I Relief, am. lent, showing the PiOstra, 

I i. 256, 257, 259 

Reliefs oil the column of Antoninus 
Pius, in 311 ; on the Arch of M. 
Aurelius, in 302, 303 ; on the 
Arch ot Claudius, ii. SOI : on Con- 
stautiiie’s Arcli. ii. 35 ; in the 
Baths of Diucletian,u. 179 ; on the 
tomb of EuryNacc.s the baker, ii. 
i 'J7 o^ lu Nero’s Gulden Hoime. n. 

! 150 ; stucco, in river-side houses, 

in 249-2.53 : in the Temple of 
Ju]*iterCapiLoliuus. i. 362 j on the 
Aich of Severus, i. 344; on the 
Ai-ch of TitU". in 203 ; spiral, 
louiid the shatt ot the colunin of 
Traj.xu, ii. 31 

Reservoir for the water biipjJy of 
the Thermae ot Diocletian, ii. 1S2, 
18-3 ; for the Thermae of Titus, in 
156 

Reservoir", ii. 324-326 
i Rex SaciiticiilU", lioU"e of the, i. 

1 226, 299, 300 : wife of the, oticr.s 

i "acritice, i. 305 

' RhaUises 11., obelisk liisciibed XMtll 
j the name of. li. 212 
. Rliea Sylvia, bas-relief re])rcsenting 
! Mars aud, li. 222 
Riario, Cardinal, palace ot, in o9 
aud /c'-'te 
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Eieuzi, house of, i. 12(5 
Eiver-side houses, ii. 24S-253 
Eoad contractors*, ii. 356 
Roads of Rome, ii. 352-361 ; admin- . 
istratiou of, ii. 355, 356 ; list of 
the Roman, ii. 359-361 } 

Rocco, >S'., church of, ii. 290 
Rogatilla, Aemilia, dedicate^ 2 ^edebtal ' 
to Flavia Pubiicia, i. 325 ] 

Roma, the goddess, figure of, ii. 36, i 
303 ; relief of, ii. 311; and Venus, ; 
Tem^ile of. ii. 219-224 j 

Quadrata, i. 107 - 122 ; cubical : 

altar 'svithin the area of A 2 )ollo ; 
called, i. 1S9 ; remains of buildings ^ 
on the outside of, i. 171 ; i'»re- ; 
historic buildings -within the "Nvalls ! 
of, i. 158 ; circuit of, described by | 
Solmus i. 110 ; gates in, i. 117- ' 
122 ; Temple of Jupiter, Juno, ■ 
and Minerva in, i. 357 ; Fonioeriuiu 
round, i. 2*21 ; t^rehistoric wall of, ; 

i. 37 ; derivation of the name, i. 
107 -note 

Roman art, degradation of, during 
the fourth Century, i. 349 ; bath>, 

ii. 113-187; buildings, architec- 
tural styles of, i. 26-35 ; encaustic, j 
1 . 97 ; methods of construction and | 
decoration, i. 36-103 ; houses, in- | 
security of, i. 89 ; reform in the | 
constiuctioii of, under Nero, i. 89 ; ; 
power, decline of the, ii. 372, 373 ; 
.style, native, i. 34, 35 ; shop- 
fronts, i. 192, 193 ; teini-iles, i. 
28, 30, 31 ; wall paintings, i. 97 

Romano, Giulio, painter, house of, 
h- 277 

Romans, the, an inartistic race, i. 

27 ; the Ionic and Corinthian 
styleb adopted by the, i. 30 ; 
}-ractical skill of the ancient, i. I 
36 ; repuRe of the, by the Sabine 
inhabitants of the Capitoline Hill, 
i. 167 

Rome, woiks of art in, i. 389-391 ; 
amphitheatres of, ii. 75-112; 
aipieducts of, ii. 335-351 ; archi- 
tectural growth of, i. 378-391 ; 
Use of unburnt brick in, i. 11 ; 
building materials employed in, 

1 . 5-14 ; bridges of, ii. 362-371 ; 
Thermae of, ii. 141-187 : Raphael’s i 
report on the best method of pre- 


serving the rums of classical, i. SS 
and note ; tlie Cu’ci of, ii. 40-60 ; 
the cloacae of, i. 142-145 ; decor- 
ative materials used in, i. 14-16 ; 
fires ill, i. 4, S9--yl ; traditionally 
given time of the founding of, i. 
104 ; the Gabiue stone ordered by 
Nero to be used for the fronts of 
houses in, i. 7 ; Gaulish invasion 
of, i. 122 ; hills and ridges of, i. 
3, 4 ; enclosure of seven of the 
hills of, by the large circuit wall, 
i. 123 ; HoiTea of, ii. 260-262 ; 
perioil of the seven kings of, i. 
1*23-126 : levelling process in. i. 
4 ; myths concerning the early in- 
habitants of, 1 . 106 ; technical 
methods employed in tlie mural 
jjuintiiigs of, i. 91 : Nero’s scheme 
for a new, i. 89 ; plan of, ii. 17, 
IS : marble plan of, ii. 45. 66, 68, 
72, 197, 210, 213, 224, 238, 350 ; 
varieties of marble and porphyries 
used in, i. 16, 17 ; varieties of 
marbles found in the ruins of, i. 
19; Pliny on the importation of 
marbles into, i. 26 ; modern 
changes in, i. 4, 5 ; beds of pozzo- 
luna around, i. 8 ; prehistoric re- 
mains in, i. 104 ; roads of, li. 350- 
361 : sack of, ii. 298 ; abundance 
of sand in, i. 10 ; site of, i. 1, 3 ; 
statues of the kings of, on the 
Palatine Hill, i. 370 ; examples of 
tegulae mammatac found in, i. Ibl ; 
Teruplum Sacrae Urbis Romae. i. 
381, 389 ; ii, 17, IS, 20 ; theatres 
in, ii. 61-74; water sui»idy of, ii. 
314-351 

Romulus fortification of the Capitu- 
liue and Aventiiie Hills by, i. 122 ; 
the Equiria instituted by, in honour 
of Mars, li. 196 ; Hut of, i. 121, 
122; asylum for tugitives estab- 
lished by, i. 354 ; Teniide of 
Jupiter Feretrius founded by, i. 
365 ; Temple of Jupiter Stator 
built by, i. 167 ; division of the 
Populus into tribes by, i. 23S ; 
statue of, ii. 7 ; treaty of, with 
the Sabine King Tatius, i. 224 ; 
temple of, i. 225 note^ 381 ; ii. 16, 
19-21, 139; the legendary fouinler 
of the Temple of Vesta, 235 ; 
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tomb of, ii. 287 ; wall of, i. 3, 38, 
65, lOS, 109, 112-117, 12S. 20S, 
356 ; one of tlie two kings of Latin, 
race, i. 123 not*: 

Pioimilns and Remus, the cave where 
they were buckled, i. 120 ; the 
sacred tig tree under which they 
were found, i. 245 : statue ot the 
wolf suckling, 1 . 215 

son of Maxeiitius, temple of, 

11. 19-21 

Ro'^a’s excavations, i. IIS 
Rospigliobi Cosmo ihlC AoiOi'iij 
columns at the, i. 19 

palace, the, ii. 1S2 

Rosso aiitico, a Greek marble, i. 19 
Rostra, i, 237, 23S noit:^ 244-246, 
252-262, 265 auf^, 286, 2S7, 301, 
343. 346, 347, 349 ; ii. 210, 309 
Rotunda, the, of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 166 ; of the Pantheon, ii. 
134, 135 

Paibhle walls not used ui Rome, i. 65 
note 

Rullianus, Q. Fabius 5Iaximus, cap- 
ture of Liiceria by, i. U>2 
Rumia, the goddess, prebiding over 
the suckling of cliildicu, i. 121 


S 

Saba, .S'., church of, ii. 257, 336 
Sabina, church of, n 135 ; ii. 200 

seated figure of Vesta on gold 

com of, 1 . 296 

Sabine chiefs, the Comltuini a nieet- 
ing-phice of the, i. 236 

Plills, ii. 338 and iwtfi 

women, carrvuig otf of the, ii. 

41 

Sabines, alliance of the, u ith the 
Latins, i, 238 : the Capitolinc Hill 
the stronghold of the, i. 354 ; 
fusion of the, with the Etruscans, 
Latins, and Greek colonists, i. 123 
note 

Sabinus opposed by VitelliU''. n 361 

the body of, thrown on^ the 

*' Stairs of Sighs, ” i. 154, 33o 
Sacellum Lamm, i. 110, 221 
— ■ — Voliipiae. i. 191 
Sacra Via, i. 2U6, 223-230, 233, 2.>0 
and note, 251, 207, 26S, 2*4. 279, 


I 


I 


I 

i 


I 


I 

I 


2S9, 300, 301. 310, 317, 330, 33L 
347, 349, 353, 381 ; li. 19, 79, 
108, 14S, 219, 223-225. 354 
Sacred relics, the .seven, i. 359 
Sailors’ gallery in the Colosseum, 
ii. 104 

Salamib, battle of, li. 7 note 
Salitu del Grillo, the, ii. S 
Sallust, administration of the Roman 
province of Xuinidia by, ii. 241 ; 
circus of, ii. 59, 240, 246 ; estate 
ot, 11 . 246, 334 : gaideus of, i. 50. 
172, 382 ; ii. 241-248, 331, 334 ; 
house of, i. 131 ; ii, 239, 241- 
245 : oil the Maiucitiue Piison. i. 
153, 154 ; porticus of, li, 246 
Salouiua, ^\ife ot Galliciiu-, li. 309 
Salus, temple of, i. 102, 131 
Salvatore in thermi-, *8 . church ot. 
ii. 145 

Samuite^, attack on the Porta Col- 
ima by the, i. 132 ; defeat of the, 
at the Porta Collina, li. 211 : 
s}»oil5 taken from the. i. 369 
Sand, abundance of. in Koine, i. 10 
Sauaallo, Ant., rebuihlmg of a ]'ait 
ot tile Aurelum Wall by, n. 3S0 
Saracen^, bronze tiles from the 
Basdica of S. Peter stolen by the, 


Saicophagi, marble, ii. 280. 281, 282 
Sarcojihagus, marble, lu Caligula " 
Palace, i. 197 ; sculptured, show- 
ing the original form ot the nieta 
biulans, ii. 349 

Sardinia, seiziiie ot, by Scipio, n. 270 
Saturn, Aeraiium of, i. 266 ; altar 
ot t, 232, 265, 353 and ii»t' : one 
ot the traditional primitive king- 
of Home, 1, 106: tmupie ot. i. 25. 
:30, 31, 46. 225, 250. 251, 264-268, 
2S1 note, 347. 353, 3*2 *, ii. 22-3 
Saturnius, Mons. the Capitoluie Hill 


once called, i. 353 
Sauras, Spartan aichitcct, iu 201 
Satvi’-.. -.tatues of, in the PorticuT 
O' ta\iae- li. 203 
Savelli family, u. 72 
Saxum quadiatniu med for paMiig, 


li. ojo 


Scalae Anulaiiae mar tlie entrance 
to Caligula s Palace, i. 196, 197 
Caci, I 3. 52, 15^-161 : u 


123 note 
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Scalae Gemoniae, i. 154, 333 
Scauriis, LiUchery provided by, to 
please the Romans, ii. 64 ; liou.se 
of CrasbUh becomes the proiieity 
of, i. 170 ; Pons Mulvius built by, 
ii. 371 ; theatre of, i. 15, S3, 170 : 
ii. 62-64; Tusculan \illa of, ii. 

64 ; 'Wealth ol, ih. \ 

Sceua, the, ol the tlieativ of Bulbus, 
ii. 74 ; of Poiin>ey’s Theatre, u. 66, j 
67 ; of the Theatre ol Scaurus, ii. 

63 : 

Schola Scribarum, the, i. 389 ' 

School, the Domus Gelotiana once a, I 
i. 209 

Scipio Africanus, arch of, ii. 300 ; | 
arches added to the Pons Aemilius 
by, 11 . 364 ; primitive hath in the ’ 
villa ofj ii. 113 | 

Asiaticus, i. 103, 270 j 

Lucius C., tomb of, li. 269. \ 

270 ; skeleton of, ib. ; ring of, ib., \ 
•271 ! 

P. Cornelius, removal of statues 

fioni the area of the Forum by, | 
1. 348 f 

Scipios, sepulchre of the, i. 381 ; ii. ■ 
268-270 ! 

Scopas, statue of Apollo by, i. 185 ; 
statue ot Janus possibly by, i. 249 ; j 
prelerence of, for Pentelic marble, , 
i. 17 I 

Screens, the, of the Basilica Julia, ' 
i. 272 ; marble, in the Palatine | 
Stadium, i, 211 ; Roman windows ! 
in temples tilled in with bronze, ■ 

i. 31 ; ot the Rostra, i. 256 i 

Sc}lla, picture of, in the Temple of 

Peace, ii. 15 i 

Seats, arraugenient of, in the Colos- ; 
seum, ii. 83-85 ; inscription relat- I 
mg to, ii. 84 I 

Sebaciarii, olhcers called, ii. 259 j 
Sebastian, .b'., catacomb of, ii. 57 ' 

Secretaiium Senatus, a hall on the ! 

north-west side of the Curia, i. 242 ; 
Sectile mosaic, i. 84 [ 

Secundus, Q. Publius, inscribed ! 
water- pijie bearing the name of, \ 

ii. 333 , 

Sejauus, body of, flung on the ‘‘ Stairs j 

of Sighs,” 1 . 154, 353 
Seleucia, siege of, on the Arch of I 
Severus, i. 344 


Seleucidae, Tetradracliins of the, i. 
264 nole 

Seleukos, Greek painting signed bv, 
ii. 249 

Semproiiia, tomb of the Gens, ii, 284 

, Basilica, i. 269 and note 

Sempronius, consulship of, i. 266 ; 

epitaph on tomb of, li. 284 
Seuaculuni, the, i. 246, 247 
Senate, the, meet in the Temple of 
Castor, i. 2S2, 283 ; in the Temple 
of Concord, i. 332 

Senatus Deorum, the Dii Consentes 
called the, i. 342 

Seueca on the removal of the Hut of 
Romulus, i. 121 ; ou the Lacus 
Servilius, i. 232 ; on lifts for cages 
in early place of amusement, ii. 
106 ; on the statue of Marsyas. 
i. 347 ; on the new position of the 
Rostra, i. 246 ; on the Bath of 
Scipio Africanus, ii, 113 ; on the 
tomb ot Scijno Airicanus, ii. 270 
Sentinel’s pa^sage in the Wall of 
Aureliau, ii. 376 
Septa Julia, the, ii. 210-211 
Septimontium. the seven hills known 
as the, i. 124, 388 ; original mean- 
ing of the word. i. 124 note 
Septizonium, the, of the Palace of 
Severus, i. 218 and note, 219 and 
note 

Sejuilchres, imperial, ii. 288 ; and 
the whole of chap. viii. vol. ii. 
Serapeum, the. ii. 14 
Serapion, theatrical scene - painter, 
i. 233 

Serapis, temple of, ii. 212, 213 
Serpent, the, an emblem of Aescula- 
pius, ii. 366 and note^ 367 note 
Serpentine, Precious,” i. 20 
Servilius, Lacus, i. 232 
Servius, Agger of, i. 132 and note, 
136, 138, 139 ; ii. 182 and note, 
267, 308, 337 ; gates of, ii. 188 : 
regions of, i. 124 ; Temi'le of For- 
tuna dedicated by, ii. 148, 189 ; 
increases the number of the Vestal 
Virgins, i. 291 ; wall of, i. 37, 45, 
50, 52, 123. 126-141, 218, 268, 
356, 378 ; ii. 71, 177, 195, 197, 
239, 240, 242, 243, 265, 274, 276 
note, 336, 337, 358, 372 ; biblio- 
graphy of, i. 141 
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Servius, the Scholiast called, on the ' Sewer.s, vanou? forms of, i, 144, 145; 
Domus Piiblica of the Pontifex ’ see al&o under Ch-iat-ae 


Maximus, i. 299 ; on the gates in 
Roma Quadrata, i. 117 ; on the 
Temple of Janus, ii. 23 : on the 
Regia, i. 299 ; on the Coluninae 
Rostratae, ii. 310 ; on Temple ol 
Saturn, i. 265, 266 ; on the Temple 
of Vesta, i. 295 

Sette Sale, the reservoir knoAvn as 
the, ii. 156 ami note 

Severn-^, Thermae of Agrippa restored 
by, ii. 142, 143 ; restoration ol 
the Aqua Claudia by, ii. 345 ; 
restoration of the Aqua Julia bv, 
ii. 341 ; arch of, i. 225, 232, 242, 
252, 256, 258, 261, 343, 344,348, 
349 ; li. 304, 305 ; decadence of 
art during his reign, i. 34 ; the 
Basilica Jidia lestored by, i. 270 ; 
baths of. i. 213, 381 ; ii. 157, 158 
nf>te ; ii. 122 no^e, 388, 389 ; brick 
stamps of. ii. 158 note ; buildings 
of, i. 388, 3S9 ; denarii and 
qiiinarii of, i. 389 ; restoration of 
Domitian'- Palace by, i. 207 : 
Hadrian’s Palace destroyed and | 
buried by, i. 212, 214 ; marble | 
plan of the Regia by, i. 306 ; | 


' Shelley, grave of, in 2S7 note 
I Shop-fronts, Roman, i. 192-193 
, Sibylline books in the Teuqde of 
Apollo, 1 . 186 
Sicily, conquest of, i. 29 
! Sidouius on the crypta of the Circus 
I ifaximus, ii. 48 : on the Porticus 
j of the Forum of Trajan, ii. 27 ; 

' statue of, li. 27 
, Silanns, C. Julms, one of the builcler> 

; of the Arch of Dolabella. ii. 308 ; 
j)icture of the Nympii Xemea 
brought from Asia by. i. 238 
! Silchester. ruliber for tiui'liiug mosaic 
floor.s found at, i. 81 note 
Silenus, relief representing, ii. 251, 

1 281 

I Silex, lava called, i. 5 ; used for 
pa\iug roads, ii. 351-355 
Silures, the, conquered by Frontmus, 
ii. 314 

Sitric, coins of, found iii the Atrium 
Vestae, i. 318 

Sixtus V., the Baths of Diocletian 
stripped of tlieir marbles by, ii. 
179 

Slaves* offices in tbe Atrium Vestae, 


marble plan of, ii. 17, 197 ; I 
Mausoleum built bv, ii. 296 ; | 
palace of, i. 13, 61,' 70-72, 119, ' 
213-219, 388 ; li. 123 note. 238 : 
the Palatine Stailium tinislied 
hy, i. 210, 211 ; restoration of 
the Pantheon by, ii. 126. 127, 
137, 140 ; porticus -svith sculp- j 
ture of the deed?4 of, i. 389 ; I 
portrait tigure of, ii. 305 ; Sal- | 
lust's houi'e oociqiied by. li. 242 ; | 
statue oi, I 343 ; titles and | 
honours of, i. 344 : marble gate- j 
way in the Velabium in honour i 
of, i. 222 ; restoration of the i 


i. 313 

Smaragdim, inscription on the 
pedestal of the coiiuiin of Phocas 
cut by. 1 . 350 

Solanuni, meaning of the word, ii. 
312 note 

Soliuus on the Temple of Heroule-> in 
the Forum Boarium, ii. 191 ; on 
the Pomoenum, i, 110, 111 : on 
the Porta Camieiitalis. i. 127 ; on 
the Porta Mugouia, i. 118 : on the 
Porta Trigemiua, i. 135 ; on the 
ScalaeCaci, i. 120; on the house 
ot Tarquiiiiu'^ Pri'.cus, i. 167 : on 
the house of Tullus Hostiliu',. i. 


Temple of Ve>pa>>ian by, i. 339 
and note ; the Temple of Vesta 
rebuilt by, i. 295, 298 ; victories 
of, ill Mesopotamia and Pontns. 
1 . 344 ; inscribed water-pipe bear- 
ing the name of. ii. 333 ; death of. 
ii. 305 ; the age of, i. 3S8-3S9 

name of one of the architects 

employed by Isero for the rebuild- 
ing of Rome. i. 89 


220 

Sophia, M, Constantinople, church 
j of, ii. 132 

Sosius, C., cedar- wood statue of 
Apollo presented by, i. 185 ; ii. 70 
So^sianus, Macniiius, dedicates pedes- 
tal to chief Vestal, i. 329 
Spain, victories of Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vinus in, i. 305 : spniD from L. 
StertiniiK* campaign in, li. 300 
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Sparteoli. the Vigiles called, ii. 255 
Spartianns on the Tliermae of Cara- 
calla, ii, 163 ; on the Horrea of 
Piome, li. 262 ; on the Pou- Aelius, 
ii. 369 ; on the Temple of AXniis 
and Eorue, ii. 219, 224 
Specus, the, of the Anio Yetus, ii. 
336, 337, 345 : of the Aqua Apipia, 
ii. 336 : of the Aqua Claudia, ii. 
344 ; of the Aqua Julia, ii. 341 : 
of the Aqua Marcia, li, 33S, 339 : 
of the Aqua Tepiila, li, 339, 341 ; 
of the Aqua Virgo, ii. 342, 343 ; 
of aqueducts, ii. 322-324 

Antoniniamis, ii. 34S 

Octavianus, ii. 348 

Sperone, a volcanic stone, i. 6 note 
Spes, temple of, i. 382; ii. 198 
Sphaeiisteria, the. of the Baths of 
Caracalla, ii. 171 

•Spina, the, of the Circus Jla.ximUN. I 
ii. 49, 50 ; altar of Census on I 
the, ii, 41 ; of the Circus of ; 
Ma-xentiiis, ii. 57 

Spiuther, Leiitulirs, silk awnings first ; 

used liy, ii. 103 dote 
Spithoever Gardens, ii. 241 
Stadium, the, of the Baths of Cara- ' 
calla, ii, 171 ; the Greek, ii. 42; 
Palatine, i. 62, 210-212, 829, 388 ' 
Stained-giass window, example of a ' 
Eomau. i. 31 ; 

Stairs of the Capitolinc Tabiilariiim, | 
i. 374, 375 

“ Stairs of Sighs,” i. 1,54, 155, 333 
Statio Annouae Urbis Roniae, ii. 261 I 
and note 

Stationes of the Vigiles. ii. 257 ! 

Statius on the wax pigments of i 
-A.pelles, i. 96; on the legend j 
concerning the staining of "the I 
Phrygian marble with the blood j 
uf Atys, i. IS ; on the Aqua 
Marcia, li. 338; on marble from 
Carystos, i, IS: on the claustra of 
the Circus Maximus, ii. 4S ; on 
the pedestal of a statue of Domi- 
tian, i. 348 ; on the Flavian Palace, 
i. 201 ; on the statue of Julius in 
the Temple of Venus, ii. 4 ; on tlie 
Temple of Julius, i. 285 ; on the 
Thermae of Xero, ii. 144 ; on 
Roman roads, ii. 353 
Statues, colouring of, i. 98, 99 ; , 


made of plaster, li. 253 ; in the 
Thermae ot Titus, n. 156 
Stefano del Caeco, , 8 ., church of, ii. 
212 

Jcllc Carozze. Zi' , church ot, ii. 

193 

Kotoiido, , church of, li. 96 

note ; ii. 228 

Stephauus, pupil of Pa.sjteles, i. 390 
Stertmins, L,, arch of, ii. 1S9 ; cam- 
paign of. in Spain, ii. 300 
Stheunis, statues ot Ceres, Jupiter. 

and Minerva by, i, 33S 
Stilicho, gold reliefs ot the cellae ot 
the Temple of C'apitoliue Jupiter 
stripped oft by, i. 362 
Stola, the, of the statues of Vestah, 
i. 321 

Stone arches, centering for, figurcJ. 
i. 69 

quarries round the Mamertme 

Prison, i. 155 

Storehouses built along the quay of 
the Tiber, i. 149 

Strabo on the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, ii. 2SS : on the Campus 
Martins, i. 378 ; on the Capitohne 
Hill, i. 354 ; on Hymettian marble, 
i. 16 : on the Imperial Ustrina. li. 
291 ; on Luna marble, i. 16 ; on 
Marnior Carystiuni, i. IS ; on the 
working of the quarries in Mount 
Marpesius. i. 17: on Phrygian 
m.arble, i. IS ; on the Porta Col- 
lina, i. 131 ; on the Porta Vimm- 
alis, i, 133 ; on the Agger of 
Servius, i. 132 ; tufa quarries 
mentioned by, i, 6 
Strata, three kinds of, on which 
Rome is built, i. 1, 2 
Strenia, the godde.ss of new" -year 
gifts, i. 224 

Stucco, bricks protected by a coat of. 
i. 11 : columns in the Temple of 
Castor, i. 282 ; fine and coarse, i. 
79 ; key for, i. 51 ; mouldings, i 
75, 76. 94; for mural painting, 
preparation of, i. 92, 93 ; piaintcd. 
i. 75, 302 ; polished, i. 93 ; relicts 
in Caligula’s Palace, i. 194; rebels 
m the house of Livia, i. 182 : in 
a %-iIla by the Tiber, ii. 248-253 ; 
on stone, i. 78 : work of the 
Thermae of Caracalla, ii. 174, 175; 
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various coats of, i. 93, 94 ; rvalls, Publica of tlie Poutife,v ilaximus, 

painting on, i. Si ; inscription on i, 299 ; Praetorian Guard, ii, 23,3 ; 

tile covering of ivalls and vaults Curia and Poiticus of Poinpcy, ii, 
ivith, i, 7S : jierfection of the j (58; Theatre of Ponipey, ii. B7 : 

Greek, i, 75 ; made of pomlered j list hy, of Roman enihellisliers ot 

liiailjle, i, 73 ; receipt for making, the city, i. 15 ; lighting of Plouio, 
ot P, Ligorio, i. 77 ; ii. 256; Roman Vigiles, ii, 255; 

SiiLlieiaii Bridge, i, 35 ; li, 188, 362 1 the Rostra, i- 252 ; labour ou 

to 364 I roads, ii. 358 ; ro,id officials, li. 

Subterranean ivater channels, li. 324 1 355 ; treasury of Saturu, i, 266 ; 

Siibura, valley ot the, i. 142 j Scalae Anulariae near the entrance 

Siibiirana, one ot the regions of Ser- j to Caligula's Palace, i. 196, 197 ; 

viiis, i. 125 ami nute ; its deriva- ] Sibylline books in the Temple of 

tiou, ih. \ Apiollo, i. 186; "Stairs of Sighs," 

Sndaiiiiin, the, of the Baths of Cara- ' i. 154 ; Amphitheatre of Taurus, 

calla, ii. 164 ! ii. 77 ; Palace of Tiberius, i. 172 ; 

Suetonius, references to, as follows : I Thermae of Titus, ii, 149 ; acci- 

On the AncjTeaii inscription, i. i dents iu wooden theatres, ii. 65 ; 

384 ; ou the treasures within the I privileges of the Vestal Virgins, i. 

cella of the Temple of Apollo, i. 292 ; penalties ior a breach of 

186: funeral or.atioiis in honour of chastity by the Vestals, i. 294: 
Augustus. 1 . 2S6 ; on the Forum Temple of \'esta, i. 295 

of Augustus, li. 9 : ou the Manso- Surtibnliini. the vestment worn by 

leiiin of Augustus, in 2SS ; on the the Vestals, i. 319. 320 

river works of Aiigu,stns, i. 146 ; Sulla, the first member of the Cor- 

the silver statues of Augustus, i. ; iielian family whose body wa» 

186: Temple of Augustus, i. 273 ; | burnt, ii. •263 ; rebuilding of the 

the Theatre of Balbus, in 74; the i Temple of Jupiter Capitoliniis by, 

Dinbitorium of the Campus Mar- | i. 361 ; the Curia rebuilt by, i. 

tins, ii. 210; the Temple of 23S; nnass.acre of prisoners by, ii. 

Castor,! 277.283.332; Circus of ; 211; Lacus ServiUus, the place 

Caligula, li. 58 ; Circus Ma.xinnis, j wliere he e.xposed the heads of the 

ii. 42-44, 47. 51, 52; ou the , murdered senators, i. 232; use of 

C'olosseiini, in 79, 83, 84 ; Lacus ! mo.saic introduced into Italy by, i 

Curtins, n 232; Xauniachia of ' 82; attack ou the Porta Collina 

Doniitiaii, ii. 60; Stadiiini of Do- | by, 1. 132; bronze equestrian por- 

mitian, ii. 59 ; Forum Paris, li. ' trait of, i. 260 ; heads ot the cliief 

13; the Doiinis GelotUna, i. 208 ; ' victims ot the proscriptions of, 

gladiatorial combats in the Fonmi, H.xed on the Rostra, i. 244 

i. 234: Tenijile of Hercules Mins- Sulpiciiis Maximus, Q., moiiuiiieiit 

ariiiii, ii. 206 ; doors of the Temple commemorating the death of a 
of Janus, i. 249 ; Forum Juliuiu, ! schoolboy named, in 278, '279 

ii. 2 ; Bu-ilica Julia, i. 270, '273; i Sumiua Nova "Via, i. IIS. 167 note, 

statue of Julius in the Teinide of ' 223, 224 

Vemis, ii. 4; Tem])le of Jupiter Sacra Via, i. 118, 167 nute, 

Ca]utolimis, 1 . 361. 362; votive 168, 184, •2-20--2-22 ; in 110. 303 

treasures of the Capitoliue Jupiter, Sun, temple of the. i. 4, 127, 12S 

i. 371 ; Temple ol Jupiter Touaus, note, 382 ; in 1S4 note 

i. 368 ; Theatre of Marcellus, ii. ^ Suovetaurilia, the Roman, i. 345, 

70, 72; Temjile of M.ars L'ltor, ii. | 346 and note-, ih 33 

6 ; Forum ot Xerva, in 21 ; I Suspeiisura, the, of Roman baths, 

-Vniphitheatre ot Xero, li. 78: ■ in 122, 12;1, 125 

Xero’s Building Act, n 89; Golden Sutriuin, amphitheatre at, in 76 and 

House of Xero. ii. 78, 146 ; Doiniis io>te 
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Syeue, gninite-' from, i. 2o 
Sjniiniaehus, Pope, bronze tir cone 
placed in centre of a fountain by. 
ii. 299 

Svraonse. capture of, by Marcellus, i. 
' 29, 134 

Syracusan bronze, i. 296 : ii. 129 

tetradracliiu of Agatliode-s, in 

251 

Syria, alabaster quarries- in, i. 21 


Tabernae veteres, the line of shops I 
in the Forum called, i. 233, 350 
Tables of Law, the twelve, on the ' 
Piostia, i. 245; ii. 263, 264 
Tablinuia, the, oi the Atrium Vestae, : 
i. 302, 309, 311-315, 317: in the i 
house of Livia, i. 176, 178 i 

Tabulanum, i. 37, 3S, 336, 365, 366, i 
372-377 ' ; 

Tacitus, references to, as follows : , 
On the great hall in the T.-mpIe of i 
Apollo, i. 187 : Basilica Aemilui, | 

i. 247 ; Mausoleum of Augustus, ' 

ii, 289 ; Caelian Hill, i. 276; ' 
entrances to tlie Caiutoline Hill, 

i. 127, 128 /ioU ; Temple of Ceres, , 
Liber and Libera, ii. 193 : restora- | 
tion of the Circus Ma.Tinms, li. j 
44 ; Curiae Veteres, i. 237 ; fall of 
a wooden amphitheatre at Fideiiae, - 
li. 64, 65 ; Temple of Jupiter , 
Capitolinus, i. .358, 361 ; the ' 

Milliarhim Aureiim, i. 264 : 
Amphitheatre of Nero, ii. 78 ; 
Arch of Nero, ii. 301 ; Nero’s j 
Building Act, i. 89 ; Nero the j 
cause ot the great lire at Rome, | 

i, 90 ; Pomoerium, i. lOS; Theatre j 
of Pompey, ii. 67 : Pons Sublicius, j 

ii. 363 ; Sacelhun Lamm, i. 221 ; I 
treasury of Saturn, i. 266 ; “Staiis 
of Sighs,” i. 154 ; site of Sallust's ' 
house, ii. 242 ; Arch of Tiberius, i. 
268, 269 ; ii, 8; Palace of Tiberius, 

i. 172 ; Tabularhim, i. 372 ; luiini- 
ficeiice of Vespadan, i. 3S7 ; 
Temple of Vesta, i. 295 ; breaking 
of the Vitellian iioters into the 
Caijitol, i. 376 ; hieratic rules of i 
the Vestals, i. 315; tire-resisting ' 


<Xiialities of tile Gabiiie stone 
mentioned by, i. 7 
Tadins, aitiat mentioned bv Pliny, 
II, 239 

Tarentum, sack of, i. 29 
Tarquin, the Temple of Baturn said 
to have been fonnclcd by the 
i. 266 

Tarqiiiniiis L, founder of the Teiii]-!'- 
ot Jupiter Cajiitolinus, i. 358 ; the 
Circus Maximus drained ami litted 
with seats by, ii. 41 ; the cloacae 
of Rome said to be the woik ot, i. 
142; house of, i. IIS, 167 : shops 
built by, on the site of the Basilica 
Julia, i. 269 ; terra-cotta statue of 
CapitoUiie Jupiter dedicated by, i. 
370, 371 : tradition concerning, i. 
29 ; increases the number of the 
Vestal Virgins, i. 291; exiiulsion 
of, li. 365 

Tarqmns, held of the, ii. 196 
Tari»eia, treachery of, i. 354 
Tarpeiau Rock, the, i. 127, 268, 355. 
356 

'I’arpeius, Mens, the Capitolium 
formerly known as the, i. 354 
Tatius, the Sabine King, treaty with 
Romulus, i. 224 ; Temple of Juno 
Moneta lounded on the site of the 
house of, i. 366 

Taiin'skos, the Rhodian sculptor, ii. 
176 

Taurus, Statilius, amphitheatre of, i. 

382, -387 : ii. 52, 77, 78, 126 
Taygetii>, green porphyry found in 
Mount, i. 24 

Teatro Tor di Nona, demolition of 
the, i. 149 and Mf'tr 
Telemachiis, a monk, protest by, 
against the slaughter in the Colus- 
.seum, ii. 82. S3 
Ttrllus, temple of, i. 3S1 
Teni['era pigments, i. 95 
Temple, earlv, of stuccoed stone, i. 
161 

Tetiijdes not places for public worship, 
i. 32 

Tenipluni, meanings of the word, i. 
32 and 

Teodoro, N., the round church of, i. 
116, 171 and vif/te 

Tepidarium, the room of the bath 
called, ii. 119 and /wfe, 121 
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Tepidariuni of the Baths of Caracalla, 
li. 164, 165 ; of Diocletian, ii. 177, 
179, 180 iiote^ ISl ; of Titus, ii. 
155 

Terni, deposit of travertine at, i. 2 
Terra-cotta ornaments of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense, li. Ill 
Tertullian on the Altar of Census, 
ii. 41 

Teitullus, Cornutus, curator of the 
Via Aemilia, ii. 356 tioU 
Testaccio, Monte, i. 14 noie^ 79, 80 
not€. 

Teutons, spoils taken by Marius from 
the, i. 368 

Thalna, gate of, the Etruscan goddess, 
i. 117 

Thasiaii marbles, i. 17 
Theatie, the, lu the Thermae of 
Diocletian, ii. ISO ; of the Thermae 
of Titus, li. 155 ; of Longinus, ii. 
62; of Scaurus, ii. 62-64 ; of 
Curio, ii. 64 ; of Pompey, ii. 65 
to 67 ; of Marcellus, ii. 70-73 ; of 
Balbus, ii. 73-74 
Theatre^, Greek, ii. 61 

growth of, ii. 1 

ill Home, ii. 61-74 

stone, ii. 62, 65 

wooden, 11 . 62 

Tlieodoretus on the slaughter in the 
Colosseum, li. 83 

Theodoric, King, li. 54 ; restoration 
of the Aurelian Wall by, ii. 373 ; 
brick - stamps of, ii. 158 note ; 
Baths of Caracalla re>tored by, ii. 
158 ; castle of, ii. 293 ; alterations 
of the Palatine Stadium by, i. 212 
Theodosius, marble pedestal of an 
equestrian statue of, i. 348, 349 
'fheorus, picture of Cassandra l>y, 

i. 338 

Thermae, the great, ii. 113-187 ; of 
Agrippa, 11 . 141-144 ; ot Nero, ii. 
144-145 ; of Titus, li. 145-157 : of 
Trajan, ii. 157-158 ; of Caracalla, 

ii. 158-177 ; of Diocletian, ii. 177 
to 182 ; of Constantine, li. 182 
to 1S6 

Thernms, A. Minucius, curator of 
the Via Flaniinia, ii. 356 
Theseion, remain'^ of stucco priming 
in the cella of the, at Athene, i. 92 
Theseus, the Pentelic marble of the 


interior of the temple of, at Athens, 
i. 78 note ; picture of, on the 
Capitoline Hill. i. 371 

Tholus, the, in the Asclepieion of 
Epidaurus, i. 295 note ; of the 
: Temple of Vesta, i. 29S 

I Throne, marble, ot the Temple of 
I Venus Erycina, ii. 247 

room ill Domitian’.s Palace, i. 

I 203 

j Tiuicydides, account of the suiferings 
I of Athenian prisoners imprisoned 
lu the quarries of Neapolis, i. 155 
‘ note 

1 Tiber, the, the defence of Koine, i. 

126 ; bridges across the, i. 217 
) ante : circular bronze stamp lor 

I marking tiles dredged up in the, 

j i. 14 note : curators of the. i. 146 ; 

1 deepening of the, i, 146 ; new 

I embankment of the, ii. 248, 364 : 

I quay, 1 . 145, 146, 148 : ii. 355 : 

I inscriptions recording the restora- 

I tion of the wall of the, i. 146. 147 ; 

I inscription reconlrngthe restoration 

! of one of the steps down to the, i. 

148 ; inscribed pedestals of traver- 
j tine found during the excavations 
I for tile construction of the new 
embankment of the, i. 149 ; traver- 
tine block dredged up from the, i. 

: 148 

; Island, bridges of the, ii. 365* 

j ■i'61 

\ Tiberius, arch of, i. 253, 268, 269, 

I 347 ; ii. 8, 194 note ; the Temple 

I of Augustus begun by, i. 273, 274 : 

I camp of, n. 234-236: Temple of 
I Castor rebuilt by, i. 277 ; Temple 
I of eVre^ ad Circum Maximum 
j tiuidied by, ii. 194 ; coin of, i. 31, 
j 337 : the Temple of Concoril re- 
i built by, i. 332 ; spoils won by, in 

1 Germany, i. 332 ; house of, i. 183 ; 

1 library of, ii. 202 note \ palace of, 

I i. 172, 264 ; sceua of Pompey’s 

i ITieatre rebuilt by, li. 67 : <late of 
the Praetorian camp of, i. 61 ; 
curators of the Tiber organised by, 
i. 147 ; wall of, ii. 233, 236, 237 ; 
ereniation of, ii. 292 ; burial of, ii. 
-290 

Tibullus on the niarmoi Taenarium, 

1 . 19 : on Phrygian marble, i. IS 
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Tigris, river god of the, i. 344 

Tiinanthes, painting of Cyclops by, 
ii. 15 ; painting of a hero by, ii. 
15 and aute 

Tiriiarcliides at ^vork on the sculpture 
ot the Portions of Metellius, ii. 
203 

Tiinarchus, Greek sculptor, i. 351 

Timomachus, pictures of Medea and 
Ajax by, ii. 4 

Tiiiiutheus, statue of Diana by, i. 185 

Tima, gate of the Etruscan god, i. 
117 

Tiridates, T. Flavius, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing the name of, ii. 333 

Tiiyns, concrete used for the floors 
of the houses of, i. 44, 45 ; pre- 
historic houses of. i. 56 ; pebble 
mosaic in the prehistoric palace at, 

I . 82 ; jiottery in the style of, 
discovered in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, i. 105 noU 

Titus, apotheosis of, ii. 304 ; restora- 
tion of the Aqua Claudia by, ii. 
345 ; arch of, i. 30, 54, 61, 111, 
ns, 168, 220, 222, 224-226, 229, 
289, 381 ; ii. 13, 79, 148, 303, 
304, 350 ; baths of, 195 note^ 199, 
224, 338 ; ii. 79. SO, 87, 108, 118 
■noU^ 145, 146. 148-150, 152-157, 
224, 324 : the Colosseum built by, 

II . 78 ; the Coloaseum shown on 
brass of, ii. 80 : crowned by 
Victory, relief representing, ii. 
303 ; house of, i. 199, 300 ; ad- 
ditions to the INIarcian aqueduct 
by, li. 338, 339 ; one of the 
destroyers of Nerobs Palace, i. 
199 ; Pompey’s Theatre re-'tored 
by, ii. 67 : •'iijall slirine of Vespasian 
dedicated to, i. 341 

Tivoli, deposit of travertine at, i. 2, 
7 ; window in the circular temide 
on the cliffs of, i. 31 ; primitive 
walls of, built of tufa, i. 40 note 

Tombs, road-side. ii. 264, 265 ; penal- 
ties for violating, ii. 267 ; of the 
Porta Malaria, n. 277-279 ; under- 
ground, ii. 272 and note ; see the 
whole of chap. viii. vol. ii. 

Torches, Koine lighted by, ii. 256 

Torlonia, Prince Alessandro, melting 
of inscribed lead pijies bv, ii. 330, 
331 


Tower. Ptecord, over the Arch of 
Titus, 11 . 303 

Towers, the, of the Aurelian Wall, 
ii. 377. 378 

Trajan, the Aqua Trajana constructed 
by, ii. 347 ; arch of, i. 18, 381 : 
ii. 26, 306 ; ashes ot, ii. 30, 292 . 
baths of, i. 3S1, ii. 157, 158 , 
charity of, ii. 36, 37 ; additions to 
the Circus Maximus by, ii. 44 : 
representation of the Ciicus Maxi- 
mus on coin of, li. 45 ; coins of. 
li. 26 : column of, ii. 24 and note. 
28, 30-32, 312, 313; Courts of 
Justice of, i. 272 ; denarius of. 
ii. 356 ; two Dacian campaigns of. 
ii. 31 ; Forum of, i. 4, 61 note, 
129, 192 note, 251 fiote;Z^'2^, in 
24-39, 219 ; Forum and Basilica 
of, repaired by Theodoric. i. 212 : 
library in the Forum of. ii. 202 
note ; reliefs of, ii. 35 ; reliefs of 
scenes in the reign of. i. 346 ; re- 
presentations of, on reliefs, etc. , of 
Constantine’s Arch, li. 35- 38 ; 
bronze statue of, in 30 : story of, 
and the widow, i. 36 note ; grey 
granite columns of the Basilica 
Ulpia of. i. 25 ; remission of taxes 
by, i. 347 : temple of. ii. 24, 28 ; 
the constructor of the Via Trajana, 
ii. 356 

Tralles, crude brick used for the 
palace of the Attalid kings at. i. 
11 

Transtiberina, the Regio, i. 383 
Tra.simeiius, battle of Lake, ii. 57 
Travertine, quarries of. i. 6. 7 

.stone, formation and itrojierhes 

of, i. 7, 8 

under-strata of, on the Aveu- 

tiiie and Pmciau Hills, i. 2 

use of, i. 40, 42 

and tufa, mixture of, in con- 
crete, i. 42 

Treasure chamber, the, in the Temple 
of Castor, i. 279, 281 ; in the 
Temple of Concord, i. 336 
Treasury, the public, of Saturn, n 
266 

of the Temple of Mars, li. 8 

of Capitoline Jupiter, h 359 

Tremulus, Q. Marcus, statue of, i. 
277 
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Trevt?^, glass bowl found at, with | 
representation of a circus, in 48 \ 

Trevi fountain, h. 342 | 

Tiibunal Aureliiiin, i. 283 and note \ 

the, of the Basilica of Con.stan- i 

tine, in 225 

Tribune, the, in the Ba^silica of 
Doiuitian, i. 205 j 

Triclinium, the, of the Palace of 1 
Domitian, h 202 ; of the house of i 
Livia, h 179-181, 303 i 

Trinita de’ ^Monti stairs, obeli-sk at I 
the top of the, ii. 246 ; 

Tripods, gold, in the Temple of ' 
Apollo, i. 1S6 I 

Triptych, a usual Roman form of J 
picture, i. 100 

Triumphal arches, in 300-309 ; see 
A/tJies 

Triumviri Capitales, the. i. 243 

nocturni, li. 255 7iofe 

Tuditaniis. the Ludi Seenici insti- 
tuteil by, li. 5S note 
Tufa, i. 5, 6, 37, 117 

and travertine, mixture of, iu 

concrete, i. 42 

hills, formation of, i. 2 1 

Tulliauuni, the, i. 37. 141 note, 145. j 
151-155, 263 ; ii. 334 j 

Tunnels, road iu, in *353 1 

Tunanus. statue of Jupiter modelled | 
by, i. 359 1 

Turns Chartularia. i. 45. 229 and note ■ 
Tuscan pilasters, in 276 
Tusculum, Count of, castle of H. 

Angelo seized by the, ii. 298 ! 

Tyrian marbles, i. 17 1 


^ 1 

Clfazi Collection at Florence, ii. lo4 ! 
and note : Dancing Faun in the. at | 
Florence, in 296 I 

Ulpia, Basilica, ii. 24, 26, 29 ; j 
library of, ii. 178 i 

Umbilicus Romae, i. 263, 264 and I 

'note 1 

Umpire's box ui the Circus Maximus, ; 

in 49 I 

Urban VIII., arms of, ii. 381 ; bronze ] 
removed from the dome of the I 
Pantheon by, in 133 : the Porta I 
Portueii'^is de-troyed by, li. 389 


Urn, cinerary, in the Museum of the 
Palazzo dei Couservatori, ii. 271. 
272 

Ustnua, the Imperial, ii. 290-292 
Usurers’ quarter, the, of the Forum, 
i. 249 

Utica, restrictions regarding the sale 
of bricks at, nil 


V 

Valen'S, restoration of the Pons 
Ce.stms by, ii. 368 

Valeutia an ancient name for the city 
ol Rome, i. 107 

Vaieutiuiauus, re^storation of the Pons 
Cestius by, li. 368 

Valerius Maximus on Balnea jieii- 
silia, in 122 ; on the house of 
CatuUis, 1 . 170 ; ou the Temple of 
Jupiter Oapitoliuus, i. 358 : ou the 
Scnaculum, i. 246 : ou the Temple 
ot Piftas, ii. 71 note 

Pubhcola, P.. nitraimiral burial 

of, ii. 264 

ValUs Murciae, i. 109, 162, 184 ; li. 

40 and note 

VaiTo, retereiices to, as follows : Ou 
the altar of Ams loquens, 175 ; 
Aia Coii''i, i. 110: Argeoriun sac- 
raria, i. 124; Basilica Aeniilia, i. 
217 ; baths for women, in 114 
note; Oaelian Hill, i. 125 note, 
276 ; Villa Publiea iu the Campus 
Martius, U. 211 : Capitnlme Hill, 
i. 353; Capiiolium, n 354; early 
altars of the Curcus Maximus, ii. 

41 : State boxes iu the Circus 
MaxiniU'., in 49 ; the Curia, i. 
238: the Curiae Veteres, i. 110; 
draining of the Lacus Cuitius, i. 
232; Dii Consented',!. 342; deri- 
vation ot the E'^ciiuliue Hill, i. 
125 ; the Forum, i. 237 ; the 
Draecostasis, i. 263 : stone quariies 
arouml the Mamertine Pri>ou, n 
155; ilerivation ot the name Mugl- 
oius, i. 118 ; stairs in the Xova 
Via leading to the Forum, i. 222, 
223 ; derivation of the name Pala- 
tine, i. 125 ; Paiiaii marble, i 
17 . Ponioeriuin, i. lOS : PonsSub- 
licum, in 363; Porta Janualis, i. 
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119 ; Porta Xaevia, Rauduisciila, 
and Lavernalis, i. 135 ; Porta 
Salaria, ii. 3St> : modes of racing, 
ii, 53 ; Piegia, i. 305 ; euclobure ot 
seven of tlie Roman hills, i. 124 : 
gates in the IVall ot Romulus, i. 
117, US ; Sacra Via, i. 224, 220 ; 
Temple ot Saturn, i. 205, 260 ; 
regions of Servin'., i. 124 ; vest- 
nient called the sutfibulum, i. 320 ; 
Tullianum in the IMauiertine 
Prison, i. 153 ; the Velahrum, i. 
221, 222 ; Velia and Germalus ot 
the Palatine Hill. i. 219 ; deriva- 
tion of the word Velia, i. 220, 221 
Varro, the Aedile, painting on stucco 
hung in the Comitiuni by, i. 245 
Varronianus, Consul, i. 329 and note 
Vases, Myrrhine, i. 371 
Vatican, statue of the sacred Egyp- 
tian ape in green granite in the 
Museo Gregoriano, i. 25 : statue 
of Augustus in the, i. 17 : the so- 
called Eros of Praxiteles in the, i. 
1” ; colossal head of Hadrian in 
the Rotonda of the, ii. 290 ; statue 
of Herakles iu the, li. 69 ; Torso of 
Heracles in the, i. 1 7 ; ii. 69 ami 
note \ the Apoxyomenos by Lysip- 
pus in the, ii. 117 : Laocoon 
group in the, ii. 157 : vase of lapis 
ophites in the Galleria dei Cande- 
labri of the, i. 21 ; drawings of 
tragments of the marble plan of 
Rome iu the, ii. IS ; mosaics from 
the Thermae of Caraealhi in the, 
ii. 176 ; mural paintings in tlie, 
ii. 152 : statue of the Nile in the, 
ii. 14 ; bronze peacocks in the 
court of the. li. 296, 299 ; bronze 
pigna in the, ii, 299, 350 ; sarco- 
phagi in the Sala <lella Biga iu 
the, ii. 50 ; statue of Venus in 
the, li. 2, 3 ; Vicus altar iu the, 
i. 3S0 

Galleria lapidaria in the, i. 313, 

314 ; ii. 313, 349 

Galleria delle Statue in the, li. 

291 and 

Giardino della pigna iu the, ii. 

263, 299, 310 

Hill, remains of an ancient sea- 

beach around the, i. 2 
Library, ii. 2.55 


Vatican Museum, statues of fauns in 
the, i. 19 

Vaulting, the, of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, li. 162 ; in the Palace of 
Hadrian, i. 213 

Vaults, Ijarrel, i. 70 : with sunk 
panels, jigar^J, i. 71 ; arched, ii. 
352. 3.53 ; concrete, i. 45, 66 : ii. 
181, 226 ; in Donntian’s Palace, i. 
207 ; mosaic, i. 83 ; stucco, in 
the Colosseum, ii. 91 
Vectiliiis, house of, ii. 230 
Vejovis, shrine of, i. 36S ; li. 366 
Velabruiii, the, i. 3, 142, 171, 221 
and note^ 235 note, 269, 274 ; ii. 
70, 188, 205, 305 
1 Velia, the, i. 4, 219-224 : ii. 14S 
I \'elleius Paterculus on the Palatine 
j Temple of Apollo, i. 1S5 ; on the 
I Temple ot Mars, ii. 6 
I Venice, S, Murk'a, colunm.s of Pro- 
connesian marble in, i. 20 
Venus, the Pantheon a temple to, ii. 
128: statue of, ii, 129, 202; 
temple of, i. 61. 220. 226 

and Rome, .statues of, ii. 221 ; 

Temple of, li. S6, 110, 148, 
219-224 

. Anadyomene, picture of, ii. 4 

I Capitolina, shrine of, i. 368 

I Cloacina, shrine of, i. 250, 350, 

I 351 

I Eryciiia. statue of, ii. 247 ; 

1 temple of, h. 246 and note, 247 

Genitrix, bronze statue of, ii. 

2, 3 : temple of, ii. 2-4 

Viotrix, .shrine of, i. 36S, ii. 

65 : temple of, li. 62 
Vergiuia, murder of, by her father, i, 
250 

; Verre^, the Praetor urbanus, i. 276 

trainl of, by means of a pre- 

temled restoration of the Temple 
of Castor, i. 282 

Verrucosus, Fabius, bronze statue ot 
I Hercules placed on the Capitol by, 
j i. 369 

Verschattelt, bronze angel on the roof 
I of the Castle of S. Angelo by. ii. 
i 293 

I Verus, Lucius, arch of, i. 3S1, 382 ; 
[ statue of, ii. 291 mde 

I . Vlpius, dedicates pedestal to 

■ Flavia Publicia, i. 327 
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VespasiaUj Aediciila of, i. 340, 341 ; 
rtsl oration (4‘ the Aqua Claudia, 
li. 345 : baths ol, li. 157 ; Firht 
Bran-s ot, ^hoiving the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 304 ; Tem- 
ple of Claudius built by, ii. 230 : 
the Colos'>euni shoivii on bia^ja of, 
ii. SO ; the Colo'.seum luiilt by, li. 
7S ; the Forum Pacis of, i. 41, 
296 ; library in the Forum Pueii> 
of, ii. *202 tioie\ Temple of Peace 
dedicated by, ii. 13, 15 ; rebuild- 
ing ot the Temple of Ju]>iter Capi- 
tolimis by, i. 361 ; Theatre of 
'Marcellas re.-tored by, ii. 72 ; 
inuniticence of, i 3S7 : one of the 
destroyers of Xero's Palace, i. 199 ; 
Sallust's house occupied bv, ii. 
•242 ; temple ot, i. 30, 33, 40, 41, 46, 
266 notCy 33S-341, 376, 377 and 
note. 347, 3S9 ; li 175 : inscribed 
ivater-pifie bearing the name ot, ii. 
332 

Vesta, Atrium of, i. 216, 22*2, 223, 
229, 2S3, 293, 297, 300, 302, 
303 and H 0 fi\ 307-329; ii. 124, 
125, 238, 357 *. cult of, i. 289 ; 
grove of, i. 175. 190, 191, 22*2, 
316 ; seated figure of. on gold 
coin, i. 296 ; statue of, i. 310 ; 
rarity of .''tatues of, of the Graeco- 
Romaii ]ieriod, i. 296, *297 note . 
shrine ot, i. 310 ; temple of. i. 155 
note, ISS, 189, 224, 22f», 233, 24$, 
•250, 2S9-299, 310, 386 ; ii. 1*29 
/loti', 191 

Vestal tires, i. 289, 290, 291, 295, 
•^99 

— Vir^uus* 1. ISS, 291, 293, 323- 
329, 3S4 ; ii- S3, 264 

Vestaha, the. i. 29.5 

Vestalft buried alue, i. 132, 247; some 
of the, become ChiistiaU", n 329 : 
house of the, i. 72, in 123 noft. 
124, 1S6, 214, 245, 35r> ; i)olmcal 
iutluence of, i. 325 ; in-'cnbed 
pede^tab to the *-hief of the, i. 
323 ; punishment of unchaste, in 
75 note', portiait statues «jf. i. 
319-329 ; the last of the, i 31S 
and note 

Vestibule of the i-eristyle ot the 
Thermae iif Cuiacalla, ii. 169 

Vettius Praetextatus, ponicus of 


the Dii Consented restored by, i. 
342 

' Veturius Mainuliiis, the mythical 
; Volsiniau sculptor, i. 276 
Via Aeinilia, in 356, 361 : Alcssan- 
' drimi, li. 304 ; Appia. i. 54, 134, 

, *21S, 350: h 36, 56, 170, 172, 266. 

; 26S, 270, *270, 290, *296, 335, 353, 

'i 354, 356, 359 ; Ardeatina, ii. 360 ; 
Aurelia, in 361, 389 ; di S. Bomi- 
venturu, i. 1S4, ii. 75 ; Bonella, i. 
242. ii. 9 ; Buouaroti, in *232 ; di 
; Caravita, li. 040 ; Carl'' Alberto, 
I li. 336 ; C'avour, li. 224 ; della 
' Catena di Pescheiia, in *205 , dc’ 
I Chuvavi, it. 66 ; Claudia, in 228. 
I 340, 344 ; Collatma. li. 336, 342 : 

della Dataiia, ii, 284 ; Flannnia. 

' 1 . 386, in 57, 211, 2S7. 2SS. *291, 

\ 302, 357, 360, 361, 371 ; Fonii- 

eata. ii. 350 ; G.abiua, ii. 360 ; de’ 
(.Tiubbouari, ii. 66 ; Labicana, ii. 

' 273, 274, 044, 345, 360 ; Lata, i. 

' 1-2S, 12;», 3S2 ; ii. 196, 211. 276, 

i 277, 300, 302, 361 ; Latina, i. 134. 

I 3S0 ; li. 250, 265, 266, 270, 271. 
339, 041, 354 note. 360 ; Macliia- 
velli, in 232 ; delle Maratte, ii. 
342 ; Martono, h 129, 151 ; ii. 6, 
276, 277 ; di S. Maria in Caca- 
beris, ii. 74 ; Marmorelle, li. 44 ; 
Merulana, the luodein. i. 133 ; 
Xapoleoiie III.. 11 . 336 ; Xazionale, 
i. 129, ii.2S*2; delKazzareuo, li. 042; 

I Nomeutaua, h. 360 ; Nova, ii. 350 ; 

OstieUsU, 11 . 359 ; del Paradiso. ii. 
j 66 ; Portucusis, li. 2S4, 361 ; 

I Piaeue^tuia. in 270, ‘274, 335, 

I 344, 345, 369 ; Pimoipe Amadeo, 

; li. 336 : del Priuci]>e Umberto, 

■ the luodeiu, i, 138 ; Pdpeita, in 
2j>9 ; riuera, in 16 ; ^^alana, ii. 

1 360 ; di Sant’ Angelo, li. *205 : 

' dello Statute, in 254 : Sublaeen- 
j his, 11 . 344; Ta'-so. it. 27)9: Tibur- 
tm.i, ii 360 : Trajana, ii. 376. 
357 : della Trihuna, ii. 205 . 
Valeiia, in 33S and jcnf, : 
Venti Settembre, ii. 246 ; della 
Vergiue, in 342 ; dtlla Vite, in 
30*2'" 

X'lbeunus., Caeliu-', the ally uf Bouiu- 
hm. i. *274, *276 

Vmarellu, hot spiiug" at, h 359 
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Victor, M. Aurelius, Arch of Galli* 
enus erected by, ii. 3^9 

Emiuauuel, niomiment to, i. 

12S, 129 nt'te, 367 : ii. 277 

Victories, reliefs of, ii. 312 ; 'wmged, 
ii. 250, 266 

Victory, tigures of, ii. 225 ; in a 
quadriga, painting ol, i. 371 ; 
statue of. ii. 51, 301 ; temide ot, 

1. IIS, il9. 1S9, 190 ; \\mged 
fisure oi, i. 337- 344, 3.51 : ii. 270. 
2S1 

Vicus Jugariiis, i. 264, 267*271, 
355-357 ; ii. 70 

Thurarius, i. 276 

Tu^cus i. 171, 197, 221, 269, 

274. 279 and note, 2S0 ; li 70 
Vigiles, the, of Augustus, i. 3S0 

barracks of the, i. 3S2, 3S3 ; 

n. 255-259 

officers of the, 11 . 255, 256, 

25S 

stations of the, ii. 255-260 

Vigua Codiiii. ii. 270 

Torlouiu, 1 . 135, 140 ; ii. 267 

Villa Borghese, ii. 301 

Faruesma Gardens, ii. 24$ 

Hotfiiian, ii. 257 

Madama, ii. 152 and note 

Mattel, gardens of the, ii. 

257 

Mill.Sj on the Palatine Hill, i. 

202 

mosaic picture of a country, n. | 

23S 

Pubhea, the, near the Septa 

Julia, ii, 211 

Vimiiial Hill. i. 124, 126 ; ii- 237 
Virgil on the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus. 11 . 289 ; on the Porta Oarineii- 
talis, i. 127 ; on the enclosure of 
seven ot tile Roman liilh, i. 124 ; 
on the Tabiilaria, i. 372 
Virgo Vestalis Maxima, the name 
of the senior Vestal, 1 . 294 and 
note 

Vitale, X, Basilica of, ii. 56, 57 

note 

Vitalis, Tibeiius Claudius, biuial* 
place ot. li. 274 
Viteliian rioters, i. 370, 376 
Vitellius suppoited by the noters 
against Sabiuus, i. 361 : body ot, 


hung on the " Stairs of Sighs,’' i. 

I 154 and note, 333 
; Vitiges. assault upon the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian by, ii. 296 ; leader of 
j the Goths, n. 347 
I Vito, >S',, church ot, i. 133 
I Vitruvius, references to, as follows : 
On the Thermae of Agri})pa. ii. 
144 ; inspection shaft of the Amo 
Vetiis, li. 337 ; Aqua Marcia, li. 
33S ; ashlar facing, i. 42 ; Forum 
ot Augustus, ii. 9 ; ■■ Metropolitan 
Building Act,'*’ i. SS : baths, ii. 
113-120 ; bricks for walls, i. 54, 
55 ; remarks on suu-diied bricks, 

i. l'J-11 ; the Castelluiu aquaium. 

ii. 324 ; old Greek cement used 
instead ot marble tops for table.'i. 
1 . 75 ; process of making cement 
floors, i. 77 : concrete used to 
form a bed for marble pavings 
and mosaic.?, i. SO ; Temple of 
Geres, Liber and Libera, ii. 193 ; 
Basilica of Constantine, li. 227 ; 
the dowels used by the Romans, 
i. 40 ; encaustic process, i. 180 ; 
"hrmes of Fauinis and Vejovis, ii. 
366 ; ‘‘tlaiige tiles,” i. 181 : true 
fresco painting, 94, 95 : diftereiiees 
between the Greek and Roman 
theatre?, ii. 61 : Greek masonry, 
i. 39 ; Gieek Palaestra, ii. 171 ; 
use of gypsum, i. 76; Temple of 
Honos and Virtus, i. 368 ; on hy- 
pocaiistTi. ii. 1S6 : on isodomon. 
1 . 39 ; Teiiipie of Julius, i. 2&7 ; 
Cellae of the Temple of Jupltel* 
Caf'icoliiius, i. 360 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Statoi, i. 16S ; .styles of 
painting m the house ot Livia, i. 
ISO ; painting of sham marbles on 
walls, i. 179 ; removal ot mural 
paintings, i. 75 ; preservation of 
wall paintings from damp. i. 
ISO ; leaden ]»ipes, ii. 327 ; o]uis 
albarium, i. 73 ; opus incertum, 
i. 51 ; opus qiiadratuin, i. 40 ; 
opus siguimim. i. 79, li. 322 ; 
opus spicatum, i. SI : Porticim 
of Pompey, 11 . 67 ; Theatre of 
Pumpey. ii. 05 ; private house 
of Rome, ii. 237, 23S note ; 
on pozzolana, i. 9. 144 ; Pi’ocon- 
nesiau marble, i. 20 ; on pseud- 
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i^oiloiiiou, i. 4u ; the fuicc-j'um]' 
by the Ilniiiaii'?. ii. 2r»6 
; oil roail', h. 3r>’2 : the 
thice cliief lUethOiU ot 
a lloiiiaii iiou-'e. i. 44 uvU ; on 
Koiiiaii bath->, li, 158 : potlia ot 
Uuliian teiu|>le'', 1 . 27y nvtt' ; 

Kounui temples m the Etru>Lan 
••^tyle, i. 28, 29 ; ^vater sui>ply of I 
Koine, 11 . 314 - 317 : removal [ 

<*f the Hut ot Koinulu^. 1 . 121 : 
nil the •'ilex. i. S ; eoloiumg ot . 
''tatiie-', 1 . 98 ; on ■'tueeo moiihl- ! 
iug>, 1 . 7t), 94 ; ]'Olishe<l stiuao, ' 
i. 75, 194 : methoils of prepaiiiiit 
.''tucco, i. 73. 93 : preparation of , 
stucco for mural painting, i. 93 : 
mauner of painting on S)tU''co 
walH, 1 . S4 ; luetlioil of laying 
stucco on walh, ii. 174, 175 ; on 
tempera painting, i. 95 ; (jnai ly- 
ing, etc., ot tuta, 1 . 5 ; travertine 
stuiie. 1 . 7 : Temple ot Venus, h. 

3 ; on tortihciitiou nail-, i. 132 : 
on hollow walls, i. 85 ; on nater 
chaniieU, ii. 320, 324 ; water lur 
ilnnking ])urpo-es, ii. 322 ; ram 
watei, ib. \ on water-2Ji]ies, ii. 328, 
329, 330 ; lists of coloui- meu- 
tinneil by, i. 101 note nieution ! 
ot Cossutiiis and C. Mutiu- a- , 
arcliitects by, i. 29, 30 ; dircction.s 
tor the painting of a fiat vennilion 
gioiuid, 1 . 97, 98 ; remarks on 
sand, i. 10; a Greek by training, 
i. 29 

Vittae, the, aiouiid the head ot the ; 

statues of Ve-tuI", i. 322 
Volca, sculptor, i. 359 
Volcanoes, recent, near Rome, i. 1 
Volci, Statues from, i. 3^9 
Volteia, deuaiius of the Geiis, show- 
ing the tront ot the Temple ot 
.Tupiter Oapitohiius, i. 304 
^'oltelra, alaijcister quarried at, i. 21 
note 

Vopiscus oil the libraries ot the 
fcisilica Ulpia, ii. 2“ 

Vortuniuu^, statue of, i. 209 note, 2< 0 
Votive ofierin^'S m the Capitoline 
Tenqile ot Juinter, i. 360, 361 
Vulcan, area of, i. 245, 24/, 33S ; ; 

altar of, i. 232 ; figure of, i. 363 I 
Vulcanal, the, i. 381 


V' 

: AVAf-T. liiiino-. ot marble ( njureiJ). 
I 1 . 86 ; m the Thermae of Caracalla. 
j li. 16-2 

■ mo-aic, i. S3 

mosaic- in piivate hou-es, ii. 

241 

the gTeat circuit, of the regal 

period, 1 . 123-141 
WalH. hollow, 1 . s;, 

innel, ot the Colo-seliui, ii. 91 ; 

jadiaUug. ot the Colosseum, ii. 
94 

limit ot thickue-s of. i. 88. 89 

thiee cla-se- ot. in Koman coii- 

stmoiiou, 1 . 37 

Water channel iii the Oolo-seiim. ii, 
101 ; in the -uftstuictures ot the 
arena of the Colo— eiiui. li. 108 

chauiici-. coustruotioii of. ii. 

320. 321 

tor drinking, suggc-noiis con- 

i ccriuug, in 322 

j luiper.al gi'anis of, ii. 332. 

■334 

pipe-, in 326-3*35 ; ill^onbed, 

11. 3-30. -331 ttijfe. 332-335 

supply of Koine, ii. 314-351 ; 

lor the Palace of Severiis, i. 217 

tank, o\al, m the house ot 

Livia, i. 178 ; in the Atiium 
Vestae, h 315 

works, administrutiou of the 

Uouiau, ih 317, 31 S 
Wax encaustic, n 96-101 
’• Wcep-lioles " in a retaining wall, 
n. 388 

Weights and mea-uic>, veiiiioation 
ot, 111 the Temple of Castor, l. 
2S1 

Well-shatt in the area of the Temple 
of Jupiter Vietor, n 162, 165 
We-tininster Abbey, wooden water- 
pipes found in, 11 . 327 not.- 
Windlass -oekets in the substructures 
oi the arena of the C"Io-iseum. ii 
106 

Window, grate<l, in rlie Pantheon, u. 
138 

Windows, the, of the Capitoline 
Tabularium, n 374 : ot the Temple 
ot Coucoid. n 3*3 1 

in temples, i. 'Jl. 337 and /<oA' 
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Wolf, the, siiekliug the twins, statue 
of, 121 and note, *245 
WolkOQslvj', garden of the Villa, ii. *278 
Wood centering, i. 67 ; tor arches 
{fjjured), i. 6S>69 j 

supports during the formation j 

of walls with Lrick facings {ji'j- j 
I'red), i. 48, 57, 58 I 


X I 

Xaxthus, Schola of, i. 341. 342 ' 

Xysti, the, in the Baths of Caracalla, | 

ii. 171 I 


Z 

Zeno, Flavius, pedestal in the Ther- 
mae of Titus inscrihed with the 
name of, ii. 157 

Zenodoiiis, sculptor, i. 890 ; hronze 
.statue of l\[ars hy, ii. 147 ; statue 
of Xero by, li. 109, 147 

Zeus, statue of, at 01yini»ia, i. 390 ; 
temple of. i. 82, iSo, 24S, 336 
note, 361 and note 

Zeuxis, painting of Marsyas bound 
by Apollo by, i. 338 ; statues of 
Hercule.s modelled in terra cotta 
by, ii. 206 


THE END 
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“ The fruit of e\ten:5ne reading ” — Ihrmi/yht://’ /As:. 
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“ This singularly able b'ook.” — 1 Iv-t '-'bov J/^rriJ 
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